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The Editor wants all the players in America to send him 


“ * off-duty ” photographs of themselves and their player friends. 
: : The. pictorial section of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM is ex- 
e clusively dedicated to the life of player folk away from the 


stage. That little snap-shot on your dressing-table is just the sort. 
If you have no such photographs, get some. Contribute to it— now! 
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MISS CONSUELO BAILEY out fs a constitutional. MISS BAILEY is “REAYO ay as the 
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¢ . EDGAR SELWY: WYN) splendid farce, ‘ Baby Mine.” 
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MISS GERTRUDE HOFFMAN, the famous dancer, making friends with the goat which is an adjunct of the “farm” 
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MISS LEONA WATSON who acted and oupy berealf to success in ‘‘ The Climax ™ last season. At the present time 
MISS WATSON is appearing in “ The Golden Girl * under the management of Mort H. Singer, 
who has numerous musical comedy successes to. his credit. The automobile 
photograph by Howe & Arthur, Chicago. 
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MARY MARBLE, SAM CHIP and JOHN DUNN at the Dunn ic, West End, New Jersey. All three have been appearing in 


Anna Marble Pollock (Mrs. Channing Pollock). 
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HARRY WOODRUFF, who grows younger as he grows older, and hi Pet dogs. 
Another glimpse of the ever youthful HARRY W: IRUFF who is at present starring in e Genius,”” a song-comedy 
under the management of Mort H. Singer. 
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MISS GUSSIE BELASCO, daughter of David Belasco, and her, fiance, WAM ELLIOTT who has achieved 
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When “ The Girl in the Kimona™ played Indianapolis, the girls of the Company were given a ride around town and out into the country in a 
motor-truck. They agree that it was better than a limousine. 
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MISS ALICE YORKE, 
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MISS YORKE is accompanied by 


d by Harry Askin. 
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afriend. Photograph by Burke & Atwell, Chicago. 


the Davis-Burkhardt-Howard musical-comedy, ‘‘ The Sweetest Girl in Paris,” 
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playing in 


recently 
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THE GAMBLERS 


By CHARLES KLEIN 
Retold with the author's permission, by OLIVER SAXHAM 
CHAPTER I=“ HOLIER THAN THOU” 


A HAPPY marriage could not have 
been deduced by any stretch 

_ _ of the imagination from the Dar- 
win’s method of breakfasting. That mat- 
utinal ceremony is an index to the day 
and the moods thereof—a touchstone of 
temperaments and their incompatibility. 
Copyright, 1910, by the Story-Press Corporation. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London. 


A close observer of men and women, 
once admitted to a conjugal sharing of 
coffee, toast and the omnipresent egg, 
can become a prophet as to the future 
of that union. He may not be able to 
presage the number of offspring, but he 
can read the barometer of emotion and 
All rights reserved. 
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accurately forecast calm, squalls or hur- 
ricane. In fact, when necromancy has 
become thoroughly modernized, the 
crystal ball will be put aside in favor of 
the breakfast table by all accredited 

_fortune-tellers. And so, focussing atten- 

‘tion again on the Darwins, it was 

easy to see beneath the polite, sarcastic 

$ilences of the lord and master and the 

“Mervous reticence of the dutiful wife, 
all the symptoms of a mutual dissatis- 
faction. 

_ As far as superficialities were con- 
cerned, they should have been cheerful, 
nay indeed, beaming with delight. They 
‘were prosperous ; they had more break- 
fast than was good for them, and leisure 
enough to postpone its consumption un- 

“til the pleasant hour of nine o’clock. Mr. 

“Darwin had a career; Mrs. Darwin had 
‘sOciety ; and neither of them had any 
children. Other men counted him for- 

-tunate in the possession of a lovely wife, 
dowered by all the graces ; other women 
esteemed her blessed by the attachment 
of a distinguished husband, who was 

“making a name for himself. But neither 

~ of them, in private opinion, agreed with 
the judgment of the world outside. 

James Darwin followed the law; his 
dossier in this case is to be marked: 
United States district attorney in New 
York City, age 50, record unblemished ; 

“4s devoured with suppressed ambition 
for political advancement; is keen for 

“reform; has few friends; personality 
told but impressive. — 

__ Thus, so far as simple facts matter, 

Darwin was to be given a good char- 

acter. He had the astute legal mind ; his 
talent as a prosecutor and his aggres- 

 Siveness in that office had brought him 

"prominently into the public eye. Beyond 

_ doubt he was a successful man of Spar- 
fan virtues, and the newspapers heaped 

“editorial encomium upon him, even 

_ though his assistants, his stenographers 

and his office-boy had as little affection 

‘for him as they would have had for Jack 

Ketch. He had won a respect that was 
outgrowing its municipal limits and be- 

“coming national in its scope; but it was 
dificult-for him to command a little 

Tove and sympathy, among his col- 

es or at home. 
e reason for this was simple 


. 


enough: Darwin had the cruelty 
reformer, than which, when pushed 
extremes, there is no more bitter 
bloodless thing in all the warld, Ty 
harshness of Puritanism, the tortu 

the Spanish Inquisition, the demor 
gloating of an Apache over his vie 
may each find some excuse; their p 
pose was to promote the glory of 

to fortify the greatness of the Churel 
to satisfy the cravings of the lust to in 
flict pain; but the professional reform: 
er’s motive is only to seem holier thar 
his neighbors, to concentrate the spot 
light of virtue upon himsélf at the 
pense of others’ sinning. Real reforn 
works after the creed of the Man 9 
Galilee, but that of Darwin and his 

is inspired by an acrid and a 
hatred. 

Darwin had taken up the hue-and-cry 
of muck-raking. He was hunting wi 
the pack, and his sharp bay along 
trail was often in the lead. He ha 
driven the smaller prey to cover, had 
snapped up his full share of the hares 
and the foxes; and now his ambition 
was for big game—for a stag, a rum 
nable stag,:a stag with antlers; or 
other words, a “malefactor of great 
wealth.” 

At that very moment—the unprto- 
pitious breakfast vis-a-vis with his 
charming wife—he was hot upon the 
scent. If it had been becoming for a re- 
former to manifest such human frai 
he would have slavered at the mouth in 
the ferocious joy of the chase. 

Catherine Darwin was to be placed in 
a different category altogether. She was 
young, barely thirty; she believed in 
sympathy, kindness and all the softer 
attributes; she had faith in the ultimate 
decency of mankind; and in many ine 
gratiating aspects she was indeed 
much weaker vessel than the high an 
mighty head of the house. She want 
to do right in her individual sphere 
and her intuitions in that regard) 
were fine and true. If she had been” 
of the cerebral type—from which she) 
was far removed—she would have” 
formulated her philosophy to the eff 
that this is the best of all possib 
worlds and well able to take care 
itself. Thus she was indirect tho 





antagonism to the masculine 


winian theory, that this was the 
t of all possible worlds, requiring 
js personal intervention. 

She was a woman of striking beauty, 
dark, slender and exotic in type. Hers 
‘was a clear, subdued brilliance of per- 
son, which might be compared to an an- 
fique cameo on some semi-precious 
‘stone, exquisitely cut and set with artis- 
tic perfection. Among her many friends 
she was winsome, but at home she was 
a little cold, for eight years of marriage 
‘to a husband whose fondest admiration 
had a polar breath is not calculated to 
make the domestic emotions warm and 
ruddy. : 

If Darwin had ever given the matter 
more than casual attention, he would 
have told himself that he loved his wife. 
He would have meant, however, that he 
thought her beautiful and well-bred, 
that he wished to keep her to himself, 
that he felt her an honor to his name 
and his house, 


simple affection, and so they had 
any awakening of the sacred fla 
Sometimes she wondered if it wou 
have been different had he—the other 
—not been absorbed in the exciting 
gamble of high finance and the hazards 
of piling up a fortune. These vague re- 
grets came to her oftenest at the fateful 
Darwinian breakfast table to which she 
was bound for life. ; 
Darwin was absorbed with his letters 
that morning, and his jaw was set wi 
the grimness that hinted of misfortune 
among malefactors, Catherine said the 
conventional things, and then aban- 
doned conversation as hopeless. Sudden- 
ly the prosecuting attorney pocketed his” 
papers and calmly began the punishment 
of an egg. That reform having been ac- 
complished, he remarked: 
“Catherine, I shall not be home f 
dinner this evening. I am engaged in a 
most important affair.” 
“Where will you dine, James?” 
“At the club, in conference with a 


bank examiner. I shall return about ten 
o’clock to prepare to catch a midnight 
train for Washington, where I must see 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I am ex- 
_pecting that some valuable documents” 
will be left here for me; please watch” 
for them.” 
“ That would mean a very dull eve- 
ning for me if I weren’t going out to a 
arty.” eae 
“More frivolity, eh? Who is enter 
taining to-night ?” ; 


If Mrs. Darwin, on the other hand, 
had not dutifully put this issue out of 
her mind whenever it. intruded, if she 
had vielded to, instead of resisting the 
impulse to search her heart, she could 
have told herself truthfully that she 
did not love her husband. She had mar- 
ried him because it would be a good 
match, because he seemed to have ad- 
mirable and husbandly qualities; many 
good women do the same, particularly 
in that upper level of American life 


known as “society,” in which the dé- 


butante unpledged at the end of her 


“first season” begins to have tremors of 
permanent spinsterhood. She was confi- 


“The Emersons ate giving a birth- 
day dance for Isabelle. We were invited 
weeks ago. I accepted for both of us.” 


“The Emersons! Catherine, I forbid” 


dent that love would come afterward, 
but the tricky little god had not an- 
swered her call. 
To tell the truth, that had not been 
_ Darwin’s fault altogether. Love is an 
incomprehensible sprite, and she might 
have grown to care for this living cross- 
examination, this personification of 
punitive purpose, with his eternal 
Thou shalt nots,” if she had been able 
to forget another man. He was young 
like herself and of her own kind; they 
had been friends, comrades, honest 
Pals,” but he had never wooed her, 
had never hinted at anything more than 


you to go.” 

“Don't be absurd, James. Why 
shouldn’t I go? Isabelle is my Ee 
friend.” es 

“T could give one good and sufficient © 
reason—” ee 

“You mean Wilbur Emerson? Be-— 
cause I was silly enough to tell you that” 
I liked him once?” 

“And I could re-enforce it with an- 
other, better and more sufficient. You 
must not go to this party.” : 

“Let’s not get into a debate, James 
You will excuse me, please?” 

With seeming unconcern she rose and 





left the table, Breakfast ended upon 
that ill-omen of marital peace, an unde- 


cided question. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MURAT OF FINANCE, 


“The Murat of finance” was the 
oo which some journalist of the 
ing world with a knack of 

» picturesque phrase had inflicted upon 
*Wilbur Emerson. The sobriquet, justi- 
fied by that young man’s slashing 
“tactics, had clung to him. He had 
“led a forlorn hope in a _ charge 
“upon the solid square of money-barons, 
' cutting his way through the hostile lines 
with only a small amount of backing. 
is was the reckless spirit of specula- 

ve enterprise, added to a judgment 
Sure as steel and an infinite resourceful- 
mess. Ten years after he had put college 
athletics behind him and entered the 
paternal business of breeding capital, 
the Emerson Trust and Savings Com- 
pany was no more the small and con- 
" servative house that his father had built 
* up in several decades of “banking as a 
' gentleman’s profession,” but was ex- 
pensive, progressive and opulent—a 
chain of smaller banks affiliated with a 
"huge central treasury. In the technique 
"of syndication and centralization—the 
" cardinal principles of twentieth century 
“business—Wilbur Emerson had proven 
himself to be a master, and so his aging 
and well-beloved father eventually be- 


came little more than a figurehead in - 


the institution, with the title of presi- 
“dent, while the adventurous son and his 
"associates directed its policies. 
But with success came enemies, 
crafty, insidious, formidable. By his in- 
sion into their field,- Emerson had 
“antagonized the group of men whose 
Vast wealth was the reservoir of capital 
Sverning the financial ebb_and flow of 
nation itself, whose power affected 
inistrations, assemblies and councils, 
whose intrigues could set the whole 
“machinery of officialdom into motion. 
_ In the game of money as these Brobdig- 
‘flagian figures played it, there was no 
_ Sportsmanship and no mercy; the mills 
which they turned ground slowly, but 


they ground exceedingly small. 7 


Emerson had faced this opposit 

courageously, had employed its ow 
tactics, and had come out of the frap 
with colors flying so often that he hag 
no fear of ultimate defeat. All the 


.while, however, he was being wat 


with hawk-like eyes for the inevitable 
mistake that comes to him who cannof 
resist the temptation to take a gamb 
chance, The enemy had merely retr 
ed into ambush, and when his g 
was down the blow was to fall. 
Finally, upon the very day ma 
by the breakfast disagreement of the” 
Darwins, the bolt canmie out of an ap 
parently clear sky. Federal exami 
swooped down upon the Emersg 
Trust and Savings, taking possession of 
all the branches at once, and began a 
obviously inspired investigation. Su 
visits in the usual run of banking a 
fairs are as periodic and perfunctory as 
interest days, but this was offensively 
premature and obnoxiously searching, } 
The count of cash, securities, notes and ~ 
collateral was carried on simultaneous- ~ 
ly at the parent and each of the sub- 7 
sidiary banks, and when Emerson ob- 
served its thoroughness he experienced 
a touch of panic for the first time in his 
career. He saw the sword pointed to- 
ward the gap in his armour; he knew 
that he was at bay with the United 
States government as his assailant; and 
with the energy of desperation he be- 
gan to throw up his defenses, 
He had no time to confer with his 
directors; he had only a few hours in 
which to borrow more capital, to se- 7 


crete certain papers, to erase the evi- 
dence of certain technical indiscretions; 
but his work was fast and certain. 
When darkness drew on, he was able 
to breathe clearly, with the belief that 
for the next twenty-four hours at least: 
the situation was safe. He groaned a 
little at the thought of the party in ho: 
or of his sister Isabelle’s birthday that: 
night ; his presence was imperative, not 
only for the sake of etiquette but 
quell suspicion among his many bus 
ness associates who would be pres 
—for Dame Rumor had already begu 
her work. Yet he must also find ti 
to confer with his directors—Took 





nond and Gone uae most of 
all. with his father. Those three men 
d been invited and would come, but 
how—Why not an ostensible card- 
game in the library while the other 
Bicsts were dancing in the ball-room ? 
They could talk in seclusion there. 
“A few telephone messages complet- 


ed this arrangement, and then, some-- 


what belated, Emerson scudded in his 
~. motor-car for the family mansion on 
Fifth Avenue. As he thought over his 
day’s struggle with fate his spirits rose, 
and his face, usually saturnine in re- 
pose, brightened with a smile. When 
the gayly illuminated windows of his 
home came into view, he exclaimed 
_ -whimsically : 

“On with the dance! But it will not 
be our Waterloo. I’ve fooled you this 
time, Mr. Darwin.” 


CHAPTER ITI 
THE REFORMER AT THE FEAST 


James Darwin, wearing his simple 
- business attire with an ostentatious air 
of contempt for the formality of the 
occasion, stalked up to the Emerson 
home that night, gnawing his gray 
mustache with vexation, presented a 
card to the butler and without inquir- 
ing for the family asked to see Mrs. 
Darwin at once. He had returned to 
his home to find that his wife had dis- 
obeyed his prohibition, and had imme- 
diately set out to assert his husbandly 
prerogative even at the risk of making 
a scene. 

He was shown into the library, a 
‘toom richly panelled with Circassian 
. Walnut, and asked to wait, which he did 
impatiently, pacing to and fro, scorning 
the comfort offered by the wide, red- 
leather armchairs. Two men, guests of 
the evening, were at the buffet where 
alcoholic refreshment was available, 
and Thomas, the butler, paused to serve 
them. 

“Please give Mrs. Darwin my mes- 
sage at once,” remarked Darwin crisp- 
ly, observing this delay. 

“Mrs. Darwin will be here in a mo- 
‘ment, sir.” 

“Ts she getting her things on?” 


“T think not, sir. ‘She said at the 
of this dance, sir.” ; 

The convivial pair at the buffet ex 
changed winks and passed out, one re- _ 
marking sotto voce, “Who's your 
friend?’ and the other answering, 
“Search me. A crusty one, eh, what?” 
Darwin heard but did not heed. 

Presently the senior Emerson, in- 
formed by his servants of the presence 
of the uninvited guest, came into the 
library, holding out a hospitable hand. 
He was a frail and gentle old man to” 
whom the years had added dignity and 
kindliness. He and Darwin were friends 
of long standing, and his greeting was” 
cordial in the. extreme, though the oth- 
er’s frigid manner quickly embarrassed _ 
him. 

“Wont you join us in a littl—er— 
festive dance or so? It’s Isabelle’s birth- 
day, you know, and—” 

“Thanks, but I don’t dance,” Dar- 
win answered roughly. 

“Neither do I,” the veteran banker. 
quavered, “but I manage to grope my 
way through a square dance or two 
during the evening—Catherine is here 
with us to-night, and we are very glad 
to see you.’ 

“T’ve come to take Mrs. 
away.” 

The elder man gasped in astonish- — 
ment, and Darwin continued: 

i think, Mr. Emerson, that explana~ 
tions—in fact, conversation of any sort 
between us—would be extremely dif- 
ficult, not to say impossible, under the 
circumstances.” 

“Under what circumstances?” 

Darwin shrugged his shoulders and 
turned away. 

“What are the circumstances, Mr 
Darwin, that make conversation be-— 
tween us impossible?” 

Darwin replied that: he would not 
discuss the matter, and repeated his in- 
tention of taking his wife home with 
him. Shocked by the attorney’s mani- 
fest hostility, the old man stammered ~ 
weakly: 

“T’m at a loss what to say—We’ye © 
known Catherine ever since she and 
Isabelle were school-girls together. 
Come, James, we used to be good 
friends ; let me take a friend’s privi- 


Datwi . 





beg an explanation—Isn’t it 

thing that can be put right in a 
few words? For Catherine’s sake—for 
all our sakes—don’t let a simple mis- 
understanding cut her off from her 
friends. Why, Isabelle and she are like 


» “Yes, and your son Wilbur is like a 
“brother,” Darwin broke in sarcastical- 

e “It is all very pretty and platonic, 
have no doubt.” 

The father raised his hands in pity 
"and deprecation murmuring: “Some 
 Bossip—some silly rumor. Surely you 
will not condemn him unheard. Wil- 
 bur’s the very soul of honor, and as 
for Catherine— 

“Kindly leave my wife’s name out of 
“this,” Darwin snarled. “As it happens, 
she -has nothing to do with my deter- 

“mination to put an end to further com- 
munication with your family. It is some- 
thing of an entirely different nature.” 

“Which you do not seem anxious to 
acquaint me with,” said Emerson stiffly. 
His conciliatory manner passed away, 
and he was now on his dignity. 

He bowed courteously and left the 
‘room. Once more Darwin paced off the 
“distance between the mantelpiece and 
the window, and then his wife came in. 
She was just as she had left the ball- 

“room, sumptuously gowned décolleté; 
the flush and excitement of dancing 
still glowed in her cheeks. She knew 
that a bad quarter of an hour was in 
peemspect, and she had nerved herself to 
through with it calmly. Hers was 
‘the first word, spoken with a constraint 
‘that hinted at irritation held in check 
by good breeding. 
_ “James, old Mr. Emerson is so upset 
that he said good-by to me just now, 
and I haven’t the slightest intention of 
“going. What have you said to him?” 
_ Darwin eyed her coldly, pursed up 
his lips and declared: 

“Catherine, I want you to come home 
‘at once.” 

“You're not serious, are you?” she 
‘said, trying to take it lightly. “Why, 
Tye just arrived, and I’m enjoying my- 
self thoroughly. I can’t go for at least 
an hour—so if you don’t mind wait- 
ing? Surely you don’t expect me to 
break all my dance engagements?” ~ 


“IT asked you not to come to 
her husband continued with cuttin 
phasis. “You have wilfully disa 
my—” 

“Your orders,” 
pantly. s 

“My request ; and now you must 
the consequences.” 

“You gave me no reason,” she p 
tested.” I did not think you were set 
ous. Now, James, do drop that tra 
expression. Why not stay here yo 
self? There are lots of pretty girls w. 
will be charmed to dance with yo 
No, [ll dance ten numbers with 
myself, and Lord knows that’s penane 
enough for having disobeyed my mas-™ 
ter’s injunction—Is that the right legal 
phrase ?” 

“You don’t take me seriously, eh?” 
he sneered. “That’s your latest pose— 
you refuse to take anything seriously,” 

“I dare not,” she answered, faci 


she suggested fig 


‘him now with a little defiance. “Wheth- 


er life is.a tragedy or a comedy to m 
depends upon the way I look at it. 
prefer comedy, and that’s why I came 
here to-night to revel in wifely disobe- 7 
dience instead of sitting at home to” 
contemplate my virtuous, submissive 
self in lonely silence.” 

Then she begged him sweetly to let 
her stay, promising with a laugh to 
wear sack-cloth and ashes for the rest © 
of the week, but the brightness of her 
mirth did not affect him in the slight-~ 
est. He shook his head firmly. 

“Adamant, are you?” she asked 
“Stern, strong, unbending and unyield- 
ing! Those are fine qualities for a— 
statue, James, but not for a husband,’ 

He explained that she must not be 
seen among these people. . She asked 
which of the one hundred at the party 
he meant. 

“All of them in general, and your 
host, Wilbur Emerson, in particular.” 

“He is not my host.” 

“This is his house. The Raymonds, 
the Tookers and others associated wit 
him in business are here. I know the 
whole list; it reads like a bankers’ con- 
vention, and so I want you to leave at 
once.” 

“Tt will seem so strange, so unman- 
nerly, so brutal,” she urged, 





erine, you force me to tell you 
* real state of affairs,” he said, almost 
seely. “Emerson’s chain of banks is 
sing investigated, and in all probabili- 
ty the hand of the government will fall 
heavily upon him and his associates. It 
ns disgrace, probably imprison- 
ment. In my official capacity I cannot 
allow my wife to remain upon terms of 
social intimacy with these—these pro- 
ive criminals.” 
She cried out in protest against his 
vindictive use of that harsh word. 
“T hardly expected you to sympa- 
- thize with my attitude,” he went on. 
’ “We so seldom agree on anything. But 
Tam making the investigation myself, 
and I am in a position to know what 
these nen are. Now, I’ve just time to 
leave you at the house, to attend a con- 
ference, and then catch a midnight 
train for Washington, I must see the 
Attorney General to-morrow. These 
people are to be made an example of. 
I need not tell you that it means great 
political advancement for me if I con- 


vict them—perhaps the Attorney Gen- | 


eralship.” 


“Must you always rise 6n the down- 
fall of others?” she exclaimed. “James, 
these people are my friends, your 
friends. They have helped us in many 
ways—” 

“I have no friends,” Darwin retorted 


bluntly. 
‘did for me years ago”—he turned the 
lawyer's accusing finger upon her— 
“has been double discounted by his 
son.” 

“How?” she asked innocently. 

_ He took her dance card and scanned 
it closely, pointing to the initials 
of “W. E.” which were sprinkled 
over it plentifully. He had a profession- 
ally triumphant manner as he brought 
to light this bit of “evidence.” 

“W. E—Wilbur Emerson. That’s 
the answer, Catherine.” 

His wife explained that Mr. Wilbur 
Emerson hadn’t been sufficiently inter- 
ested to keep those tell-tale dance en- 
fagements; that they had been made 
by his sister Isabelle as a kind of joke; 
and that he hadn’t even appeared at 
the party as yet. Darwin waived the 
point, but insisted that Wilbur Emer- 


“Besides, what old Emerson, 


“gon and his. tribe were “malefact eg 
She begged him to let some one else 


undertake the investigation; he retort-— 
ed that it was the chance of a lifetime, 
and that she didn’t care anything about 


his career. 
“Yes, I did once,” she declared, 


by a genuine desire to help others by 
reforming them, but now you seem to 
think only of your own advancement.” 

“And you,” he added contemptuous- 
ly, “think only—of his!” : 


“when I thought that you were actuated” 


If Isabelle Emerson had not come in~ 


opportunely, James and Catherine Dar- 
win might have come to an open breach 
then and there, for she resented his in- 
sinuation to the very depths of her sen- 
sitive soul. But when Isabelle began to 
entreat the husband to allow her to re- 
main a little longer, Catherine remarked 
wearily that she must go and begged to 
be excused. Then, after Darwin had 


stalked toward the door, she turned to 


her friend and whispered: 

“T. made a stand but it didn’t quite 
work. I’m not going home because I’m 
afraid to displéase him, however, but 
because he has threatened your father 
and brother with—” 

Just then Darwin called to her; she 
finished with, “TI’ll tell you to-morrow,” 
and began to rattle out the convention- 
al phrases of felicitation appropriate to 


such occasions of festivity. Darwin took — 


out his watch and looked at it signifi- 
cantly; and the next moment this cou- 
ple joined in happy wedlock were on 
their incompatible way to the carriage. 


CHAPTER IV 


A GAME FOR LIBERTY : 


After the Darwins had left the li- 
brary, the butler arranged five chairs 
at the card-table, as if for a quiet little 


game. Isabelle looked on with a pro- 


test, to be told that it was Mr. Wil- 


bur’s orders, and that he was now in 


his room, which adjoined the library, — 


dressing for the party. Just then the 
young banker’s tall figure, with shoul- 
ders that suggested the brawn of a 
wrestler, appeared in the doorway. He 
begged his sister’s indulgence for the 





"game, promising that it would be called 
off at supper, and sent her away to her 
guests. Presently in trooped two of the 
directors, Raymond and Tooker, fol- 
lowed by old Mr. Emerson, the latter in 
some alarm, for he had just heard the 
tumors of trouble at the bank. His son 

_ quieted him with a word, and in an 
“ominous silence the group seated them- 

selves at the table, to begin the fiction 

of the game. 

Raymond was stocky, gruff and 
Brclots, eternally puffing a cigar but 
vehemently opposed to alcohol, for the 
- sake of his liver. Tooker was rubi- 

‘cund and soft-spoken, always loathe to 
- let the flowing bowl pass by him with- 

out pouring a libation. Both were true 
types of the Wall Street man, and were 
regarded in the financial district as 

“substantial citizens, no worse and no 
better than the average human being 
with a weakness for acquiring money. 
Their records were clean and _ their 
standing good. 

“Well, Wilbur,” Raymond broke 
out, “we’re here for an informal meet- 
ing of the board of diréctors, I take it. 


“Speak up and tell us how things stand. 
Don’t keep us on the anxious seat.” 
“Where’s Cowper?” asked Emerson, 
toying with the cards and chips. 
“I saw him at the Fifth Avenue 


branch this afternoon,” Tooker volun- 
teered. “He ought to be here soon.” 

“I’m afraid of Cowper,’ Emerson 
continued. “He has been acting queer- 
* ly. I don’t think he can stand the gaff.” 

“Oh, George is all right,” growled 
Raymond. “Come on, let’s begin with- 
out him.” 

The servant who had been serving 
drinks went to pull down the blinds, 
and was suddenly ordered by Emerson 
to leave them alone. He then explained 
to his friends in a whisper, as the man 
- left the room, that two secret service 

men were across the street. 

_ “We are being watched!” his father 
exclaimed. “Why, Wilbur? The bank is 
‘solvent. What do these rumors mean?” 

“Tl explain, father. Tooker and 
Raymond know already. We’ve had to 
fight the big fellows, to branch out. 
They kept us out of the Clearing House, 
Temember. You left the matter to me 


and trusted in me. Well, the 
you endorsed at my request 
used for the purposes which y 
agined. I juggled our collate 
rowed our own capital, The | 
ment authorities have found it o 

“My God, son, that is a prison: 
fense the old man exclaimed. 

“It will all be paid back, every 
ny of it. We have the money, I 
have done so to-day, but the exam 
took possession of the bank wu 
edly.” 

The elder Emerson dropped back 
his chair, stunned at this. news, 
with no word of rebuke. To ease th 
situation, Tooker began to chaff 
mond about his addiction to miner 
waters, and then, in answer to the lal 
ter’s snarl, he said: , ce 

“I’m only talking to keep my courag 
up. God Almighty, if half what I 
is true, I’m scared to death. Come 
Wilbur, let us know the worst.” 7 

Just then the door opened and 
per, the missing member of the d 
torate, appeared. He was younger 
the others, but prematurely gray; 
face was pale and worn; his ma’ 
worried and nervous. He apolog 
for his tardiness, and hastily took 
vacant chair. 

“Now we're all here,” remark 
Tooker. “To keep up the pleasant 
tion, what game are we playing?” 

“And what are we playing for 
added Raymond. 

“For our liberty!’ answered Emer 
son with emphasis. “Gentlemen, the 
hand of the federal government is up 
us. We’ve gambled, and we’ve lost, 
less we can delay the examination i 
twenty-four hours.” 

“T told you that borrowing a m 
lion over and above our capital on @ 
own notes was a dangerous business, 
Raymond blurted out.” 

“Could we get it. any other way 
Emerson retorted. 

“T was against branching out fro 
the start,” the complainer began agai 

“Oh, you’re over twenty-one,” he 
ed Tooker. “You went in with yo 
eyes open.” 

“You all knew what we were doing 
all except my father,” Emerson 





‘You were hot for it, Cowper; 
you, Raymond; you, too, 
oker. But that’s all a question of the 
now we have to deal with the 
present and the future. The point I 
nt to make is that we five men 
Ihave broken the law. The big finan- 
cial crowd has urged the government to 
take steps against us; and as matters 
stand a long term in prison stares us in 
the face—unless a miracle happens.” 
“They don’t happen,” observed Ray- 
mond lugubriously. 
“Never, except in the Good Book,” 
was Tooker’s uncheerful qualification. 
“Miracles do happen!” declared Em- 
érson with a ring of triumph in his 
_yoice, “I have combed the city this af- 
ternoon; I have gone down on my 
knees ; I have wallowed in the dirt; and 
I have raised enough money to buy up 
those notes.” 
- “But they are in the vaults,” his fa- 
ther observed weakly, “and the gov- 
ernment experts are in possession.” 
“No, I took them out of the vaults 
@s soon as I saw what was happening. 
T have them here.” 
“Thank God for that!” Raymond ex- 
claimed fervently. 
“Without them,” Emerson continued, 
_ “there will not be sufficient evidence to 
convict us. Our institution may go un- 
- der on account of the scandal, but the 
_ ¢timinal proceedings will fall through.” 
“The records of those notes—what 
of them?” asked Tooker. 
“Other names have been substituted: 
T took no half measures, boys, They 
will never be able to trace them. Now 
take these notes home and destroy them 
—and remember that whatever hap- 
pens, we are all pledged to protect my 
father. He didn’t realize what we were 


: 4 doing, and by God, he shall not suffer!” 


Emerson rose and took a large envel- 
ope out of his breast pocket. He opened 
_ it, displayed the slips of papers upon 
_Which so much depended, and passed 
them about to their respective signers. 

‘Now, Mr. Darwin,” he added, “let’s 

see who will win this fight.” 

_ “Darwin—what has he got to do 
with it?” Raymond demanded. 

“The Attorney General has turned 
the case over to him.” 


“Heavens !” ing 
Suddenly Tooker, who had been- 
scrutinizing his note closely cried out: 


“This isn’t. the’ note I signed, and 


that isn’t my signature! Mr, Emerson, 
is that yours? Wilbur, what does this 
mean ?” 

“I didn’t examine them carefully,” 
Emerson said anxiously, taking up the 
papers. “They were in the usual place 
in the vaults. My God, boys, they are 
copies, dummies!” 

Then the brief respite from worry 
which the group had enjoyed passed 
away and the old apprehension te- 
turned. Each man studied the notes in 
turn, and then admitted defeat. The 


evidence was in the hands of the enemy. 

“The handwriting on these copies is 
very familiar,” Emerson observed sig- 
“Do you recognize it, Mr. 


nificantly. 
Cowper ?” 

“‘No—no; why should I?” the latter 
answered, haltingly. Buthe could not 
raise his eyes to meet the stern gaze of 
his friend across the table. 

“This is some of Darwin’s work,” 
Emerson continued. “I know his meth- 
ods. He has found a weak place in our 
armour. He has secured the originals 
and substituted these copies—eh, Cow- 

er?” 

“It looks like it,” that young man 
mumbled. “It looks as if your move 
had been anticipated.” 

The others smoked on in silence, too 
troubled to observe Cowper’s embar- 
rassment and Emerson’s sinister ex- 
pression as his eyes seemed endeavoring 
to search into the very depths of his 
friend’s soul. Cowper had been closer 
to him than either Tooker or Raymond ; 
they were of the same age and the same 
kind, and had been classmates in col- 
lege; but now Emerson was grimly 
wondering if— 

Raymond was first to break the lull 
with the standard complaints: “If you - 
had only taken my advice—if you had 
only listened to me—if you had given 
the matter more thought—” 

Emerson checked him sternly: 

“We’re in a hole, Raymond. There’s 
no use figuring how. we got in; the 
question is, how are we to get out?” 


“That’s it exactly,” Tooker echoed. - 





: Then the senior F ineck mildly en-— 


tered the discussion, asking: 
“My notes are there too, are they 
~ not?” 


“Yes; that’s the hellish part of it,” ” 


his son answered. 

“Well, after all, I don’t see that I’m 

“in ‘any worse position than the rest of 

you,” the old man returned, with a 
gentle smile. 

“Your case is different, father. These 
men are speculators like myself. They 
knew the chances they were taking. 
You didn’t.” 

“The fault is my own,” the veteran 
continued benignly. “Please don’t allow 
my individual misfortune to add to 
yours. Let each of us pay for his folly 
according to the current market price.’ 

“No, some of us may escape!” his 
son cried earnestly. “There is a way. 


_ Why should the five of us go to pris- 


‘on? I can see a means of liberty for 
four. Let one of us assume the enitire 
responsibility. All the government asks 
is a victim. The politicians up at Wash- 
ington will be satisfied if they can show 
the reformers, informers and muck- 
takers that they send a rich man. to 
* prison now and then. Let-one accept the 
crime and save the others!” 

Tooker took up this suggestion with 
some enthusiasm; Raymond accepted it 
grudgingly; Cowper gave the consent 
of silence, But how should the victim 
be named? They turned to the cards, 
and dropped into the poker formula; 
the first jack was to mark the man. 
Emerson, sitting at the dealer’s place, 
shuffled the deck and placed it before 
Tooker to cut: Then the gamble with 
fate began. 

Emerson tossed a card to Tooker; it 
was an eight. Then to Cowper; it was 
a four. To Raymond next; it was 
queen. He turned up a card for him- 
self, displayed a nine: 

“One moment, gentlemen,” remarked 
_ old Emerson calmly. “Where’ $s my card, 
Wilbur ?” 

“You're not in this game, father.” 

“T beg your pardon, my boy, but I 
am one of you. I have shared the prof- 
its; I will share the losses. At least, I 
must preserve my self-respect. A card, 
please.” 


His son was still ‘cliente 

“I insist,” the old man w 
quietly. “To leave me out of it 4 
be an injustice to the others and 
sult to myself.” 

“That’s right,” Raymond decla 

Wilbur Emerson yielded the po 
Gespair, and passed the cards to 
er, asking him to deal. Again the hy 
of destiny traveled around the tabla 0 
those bits of pasteboard. be 

Cowper drew a king and Ra 
a tray. 

“Where are all the jacks?” exclaime 
the latter, as he turned up his card. 

Then the deal came to. old Eme 
who was sitting by his son. Tooker shi 
a card over the table to him; and if 
face had hardly been exposed be 
Raymond cried out: 

“A jack, by God! A jack of sp: 

Then Wilbur Emerson sprang to 
feet and snatched the card, shouting 

“That’s mine! Can’t you deal one 
a time, Tooker? You tossed off 
Here’s father’s !” 

He produced an innocent card wi 
he had been palming since he tre 
ferred the deal to Tooker, 

“Tt was all right,” Raymond 
tested. 

“It was not all right. Don’t you § 
pose. I know a misdeal when I see 
He picked up the deck and hurled 
upon the table, scattering the o 
cards in confusion. — 

“The game is closed,” he decle 
“and the medicine ball is mine!” 

He strode over to the sideboard ang 
poured himself a drink of whisky 
while the others stared at him in amaze 
ment. His father had not observed tht 
trick, but. Tooker, Raymond and Cow 
per understood, and were speechless. 

“Now let’s talk of something else 
a few minutes,” Emerson contin 
lightly. “Mr. Raymond, I apologize 
my excitement just now, but I consi 
myself a sort of expert at cards an 
am stupidly sensitive about it—cheap 
vanity on my part, you know. Have 


drink, old man?” 


“That’s all right, Wilbur,” answere 
Raymond, with a little catch in 
rough voice, “I understand.” 

“Say when,” smiled Emerson, 








up the decanter and-beginning to 


1 don’t drink spirits as a rule,” 





on Emerson’s shoulders, “but I think 
[ll take one with you this time.” 


CHAPTER V - 
THE “IMMUNITY BATH” 


When he understood that his son 
was to stand as the scapegoat and ac- 
cept the entire responsibility, old Em- 
erson broke down, but Wilbur cheered 
him with assurances that he.need not 
worry, and managed to induce him to 
go to bed. Then he made an appoint- 
' ment with the others at nine o’clock the 
' next morning, in his home. As Ray- 
mond and Tooker gripped him by the 
' hand and wished him good-luck, Cow- 
"per tried to slip away. Emerson called 
~ him back casually, however, saying 

that he wished to talk with him for a 
few minutes. The young director 
obeyed reluctantly; Raymond and 
Tooker departed; and Emerson locked 
the library door behind them. 

“Why are you locking that door?” 
Cowper asked. 

“T don’t want to be interrupted.” 

“Can’t I see you in the morning ?” 

“Yes, but I’ve got one or two ques- 
tions to ask you to-night. I will be as 
brief as possible.” 

Emerson paused a moment, and then 
began. 

“George, do you love your mother? 
—Silly question, isn’t it? Everyone 
loves his mother. Well, mine died when 
I was a boy, and John Emerson took 
her place in my heart. I love him like 
a mother and father rolled into one. 
You see what kind of a man he is—He 
never murmured when he found that 
his faith in me had resulted in his be- 
ing threatened with a prison sentence. 
I'd go to hell for him, George Cowper, 
and I’ll send the man there who be- 
trayed him!” 

‘What has this got to do with me?” — 
“To-morrow those. notes would have 
been redeemed,” Emerson continued, 
his tone becoming more and more bit- 
_ ter. “I have the money, I have the 


e 











Raymond observed, as he put his hand 





money, every dollar of it. I combed 
Wall Street from one end to the other 
to-day and I got it. The victory was 
won, but now—but now—Well, can’t 


-you supply the rest?” 


7 wr 

“A traitor—a traitor has robbed us 
of the chance td redeem ourselves. 
What was the price, George? Come, be 
a man. Own up. What was the price?” 

Cowper jumped up, declaring that he 
had had enough of all this. : 

“What was the price? I want to 
know, George, and you can’t leave this 
room until I do.” 

He came toward the pale and nervous 
fellow, a threat on his scowling, knit- 
ted brows, his hand outstretched as if 
to take an enemy by the throat. Cowper 
reached toward his hip-pocket, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Don’t you touch me! I am armed, 
and I warn you that I will defend my- 
self.” 

“Oh, so you carry a gun, eh?” Em- 
erson sneered. : 

“I certainly do, .and—” Cowper 
tugged at the revolver butt which was 
revealed under his coat-tails, but civi- 
lized apparel and tailor-made clothes 
are not favorable for a quick draw. 
Emerson caught his wrist before he 
could free the weapon. 

“Well, I don’t carry one,” he ob- 
served with contempt, “and I don’t ap- 
prove of it in others.” 

He twisted Cowper’s arm until he 
had it in a hammer-lock, and held him 
helpless and writhing with pain until 
he could. reach down with his free left 
hand and get possession of the gun. 
Then he stepped away, covering Cow- 
per with his own revolver. 

“A bad habit this, George. It gives a 
man a false sense of honor.” 

He thrust the muzzle under Cow- 
per’s nose. 

“You mean—you'll use it?” 

“Why not?” Emerson answered with 
deadly emphasis. “It’s your property. 
You will be held responsible if anyone 
is injured—Come, where are those 
notes? What have you done with 
them ?” 

Cowper trembled abjectly; his cow- 
ardice was pitiful to see. 



















































_ “T haven't got them,” he clamored. 

*  “T swear it.” 

“What have you done with them?” 

Emerson’s grip tightened on the re- 
volver as if he might pull the trigger 
at any minute; and certainly the im- 
pulse to do murder, if he were baffled, 
was in his heart. 

- “Oh, -Wilbur—don’t be angry—lI 
couldn’t help it. I give you my word I 
wouldn’t have done it if—” 

Emerson laid the revolver down on 
the table with disgust and walked away. 

“Here, stick that thing in your pock- 
et,” he said. Cowper obeyed like a 
child. 

“Now, tell me about it; and mind 
you, George, one lie and I'll take that 
pistol away from you again, and use it. 
Out with the story now.” 

“Well, I’ve been promised my free- 
dom if I give evidence. They kept at me 
until I couldn’t stand it any longer.” 

Then he broke down and crouched at 
‘the table, hiding his face in his arms, 
ejaculating between sobs: 

“The fear of this investigation has 


‘been hanging over me, It deadened- my 
sense of honor. You know I’m engaged 
to be married—and—and I’m very 
fond of her. We’re going to be married 
next month.” 

Emerson’s rage died away suddenly. 


“Is that so,” he said, pityingly. 
- “Never mind, old man, Don’ t.give way. 
I understand. You thought of her, and 
not of us. Well, some men are built 
that way. I don’t think you would have 
done it if you had realized—” 

“Tt wouldn’t—I wouldn't. 
truth; I wouldn’t.” 

“I'm sorry I was brutal just now, 
Emerson went on slowly. “But just tell 
me what has happened. Let us know 
what we are up against. Give us a 
chance. Who made the deal with you?” 

“One of Mr. Darwin’s agents.” 

“Yes, that’s the way he works. He 
strikes at the weakest link in the chain. 
Have you seen Darwin personally?” 

Yes, once.” 

“When did you give him the notes?” 

“T was to see him this evening, but 
he was out. I left them there for him, 
with my—with my affidavit, giving a 
detailed account of the transactions.” 


It’s the 


” 


“Did that detailed account 
my father?” 

© owper hesitated. 

“Come,” Emerson urged, Ty 
know the worst.” 

“Yes, it did. Oh, I’m so 
sorry!” 

Emerson threw up his har 
_ despair. 

“Cowper, why did you do it? 
cried. “I could have forgiven the 6 
but that—that was infamous! Did 
you know that father left everything| 
me? Couldn’t you have spared hi 

Cowper mumbled something 
thinking that Darwin’s friendshi 
the senior Emerson would secur 
ency. 

“Yon don’t know Darwin. He'll 
a political point of it. He will 
his magazine articles—‘See, I 4d 
spare my own dearest friends 
they sin against the State. That's 
kind of righteousness this ce 
needs—statesmen upright and he 
like me.’ I would give my right 
if you hadn’t done this, Cowper,” 

Emerson next learned that Ce 
had left the packet of papers at Da 
win’s home about eight o’clock th 
evening; that it had been receives 
a servant who had said that D 
was going to Washington and w: 
expected home until the next day 
that he probably had not received 

“Do you think you could get it 
George?” Emerson demanded ez 
“Couldn’t you make some excuse 
there and ask for it? It’s up to 
put this thing right.” 

But Cowper displayed such a 
less lack of stamina to meet the 
gency that Emerson shook his 
grimly, saying : 

“No, you’re not the kind of 
do that ‘sort of thing.” 

Tie thought over the situation 
while, and then turned to Cowpé 
erly. 

“Couldn’t I get it on some p 
or other? What sort of a packa 
it? I may have to describe it?” 

“Ordinary legal size envelope. 

“Who did you give it to?” 

“A maid. She said she would 
on his desk in the library.” 





n glanced at his watch; it 
-eleyen o'clock. ae) 
- “Can I trust you to remain silent, 
George? Will you stay here and say 
nothing until Icome back?” __ 
 *“Yes—But what are you going to 
“fm going to get those notes and 
‘that sworn statement, Either that or—” 
- “Or what?” 
He shrugged his shoulders and 
ed: 
Pitlow can I tell?” 


an- 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SENTIMENTAL THIEF 


» The Darwins’ drive home that night 
“was an even less ardent occasion than 
their breakfast. Few words were wast- 
ed between them, and no affection. 
‘Catherine, irritated by being dragged 
from the home of her friends as if it 
were infected by a pestilence and in- 
dignant at her husband’s intention to 
cute the Emersons maintained a 
ies, silence, while her husband’s only 
qemarks were tinged with his ‘unreas- 
onable jealously of Wilbur Emerson. 
' When he bade her good-night at the 
door and went on to his conference and 
‘his trip to Washington, she sighed with 
tclief, 


_ It was too early to go to bed and too 
late to do anything else but read, so she 
went into the library and tried a few 
Magazines as a sedative. This was a 
communal room, with her own favor- 
ite novelists and poéts occupying the 
Shelves on one side, and Darwin’s pon- 
detous tomes of legal lore frowning 
down from the opposite wall. In the cen- 
ter, however, her husband’s writing desk 
dominated, heavy, somber and high- 
ly polished, like himself. The days mail 
was piled on its top, unopened, and with 
the instinct of wifely solicitude she 
put the letters away in a drawer for 
Safe-keeping. When the clock struck 
even, she took up the desk telephone 

for a little chat with Isabelle Emerson. 
“Tm so lonely I rang you up for 
any,” she said. “Yes, I’m going to 

it out with him as soon as I can. 

will not go on like this, Everything 


I do is wrong, and everything I don’t © 
do is wrong; the whole world is wrong, 
in fact, and he’s the only one in it that’s 
right. Isn’t he a cheerful sort of hus- 
band to have around ?—Well, I’ll let you 
go back to your guests, and will see you 
to-morrow. Good-night, dear.” 

As she hung up the receiver, ‘the 
door-bell rang, and Jane, a pretty Eng- 
lish maid, presently came in to inform 
her that a man had called to see Mr. 
Darwin. 

“T told. him Mr. Darwin was out, 
ma’am, and then he asked to see you.” 
“See me! Did he give you a card?” 

“No, ma’am. He looks like a chauf- 
feur.” 

“Tell him that Mr. Darwin will be at 
his office late to-morrow and ask him to - 
leave a message.” - 

Jane departed on this errand, and 
Catherine Darwin began to take off her 
party jewels so that she might lock 
them up in the wall-safe for the night. 
While she was busied with her valu- 
ables, Jane appeared again to say the 
visitor would not leave any message. 
Then they heard a sound, as if the front 
door had been heavily closed; Jane hur- 
ried away to see what was happening, 
and brought back the information that 
the man had disappeared and must have 
slammed the door behind him. 

“You’re quite sure that he did go?” 
Mrs. Darwin asked apprehensively. - 

“Why yes, ma’am; there’s no one in 
the hall—but I feel queer just the same, 
for there’s two strange men out in the 
street.” 

“That’s the proper place for strange 
men, Jane.” 

“I’m quite sure they were looking in 
here, ma’am.” 

“Were you looking: out?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Well, perhaps that explains it. Now 
go to bed, Jane, and don’t try to make 
me nervous.” 

Jane left dutifully, and Mrs. Darwin 
turned off the electric lamps, prepara- 
tory to retiring. She fancied that she 
heard a light foot-fall downstairs for a 
moment, and. stood in the hallway fis- 
tening; then she reassured herself and 
left the darkened room. 

Five minutes later a man slipped into 





the library, holding a lighted match, and 
began to prowl about uncertainly. He 
made his way to the writing desk, fum- 
bled about on it, knocking over a small 
vase, and then jerked open a drawer. 
As he was bending over the papers 
which he found there, Mrs. Darwin 
hurried in. 

“Who’s there?” she screamed. “Jane, 
where are you?” 

Then she pressed a button to ring 
for her maid and turned a switch which 
flashed up all the lights. The ominous 
figure that she had seen in the dark at 
once sprang into view as Wilbur Emer- 
son, wearing a chauffeur’s coat and 
cap. 

“You!” she cried. “Coming in like a 
thief! Are you mad, Mr. Emerson? Or 
are you a thief?” 

THe faced her, pale and apologetic, un- 
able to find an explanation. 

“T believe you came here to steal,” 
she continued excitedly. “You have one 
of my husband’s letters in your hand. 
Give it to me.” 

“Yes,” he answered hoarsely, “I 
came here to steal.” 

She walked up to him, plucked the 
letter from his fingers, and thrust it 
into her corsage. 

“Now, please explain.” 

“You rang for your maid?” he sug- 
gested, haltingly. 

“Yes. Wait a moment.” 

She went to the door that led to the 
servants’ rooms and turned the key in 
the lock; then, as she heard Jane’s tap 
outside, she said: 

“Tt’s allright, Jane. It was a mistake. 
You may go.” . 

Then she turned to Emerson with an 
amazed, questioning look. He answered 
her unspoken question bluntly: 

“You are right, I am a thief. You 
can send for the police if you wish.” 

“What good would that do? What 
does this mean, Mr. Emerson? Is it a 
brutal practical joke. Surely there must 
be some explanation.” 

“It was the last effort of a desper- 
ate man to head off his enemies.” 

Then he told the story of his techni- 
cal violation of the banking law, as 
briefly as possible, told how the exami- 
nation had caught them napping, and 


how the government had tu 
over to the tender mercies of M 
Darwin. Then she began to un 
her husband’s accusations ag 
Emersons and their associates, 

“And so,” he concluded, “J 
here to-night to secure certain ¢ 
which is in your husband’s possesg 
The destruction of those papers 4 
save my father and my friends fm 
years of imprisonment.” 

She impulsively raised her h 
her breast, as if to draw out the 
epe, and then checked herself, E 
son continued to explain: i 

“That evidence was sent here} 
evening by one of our most trusted @ 
ficials who allowed himself to be bribe 
by Mr. Darwin into betraying 
friends, You see the reformer does 
hesitate to corrupt a man in ord 
prove that corruption exists.” 

“So it was to save your father—?"s 
questioned softly. 

“Fle is as innocent .as a child. 
trusted in me implicitly, and I am fl 
sponsible for his predicament. I nal 
ag wrong, Catherine; I acknowled 

; but I implore you not to let 
sities for my fault. Give that en 
to me, Catherine!” 

His pleading was like that of a m 
begging for his own life, and she wa 
affected by it, but the dilemma puzale 
her. She did not know which way 
night; she thought of her duty tow 
her husband, unsympathetic as he was 
her long friendship with the - 
sons ; her— 

" ‘Give it to me, Catherine!” he 
again. 

“You must not call me by that f 
Please don’t,” she urged. 

“So there is nothing in. friends 
eh?” he asked vehemently. “You 
have been pretty good pals, Catheri 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t call y 
your name! I have loved you, a 
loved you; and I sometimes believe th 
you loved me once.’ 

“You have no right to say you 
me,” she answered. “It is an insult 

“No man’s love is an insult, Cathe 
ine. My heart is my own, and I 
love you honestly, with no dishot 
you.” 





must not speak of it, Wilbur. 

yed the excitement of making 

», Success had more attractions 

you than—than whatever my feel- 
may have been, That is why you 


me. 
‘And your husband? Doesn’t he love 
‘success? Doesn’t he sacrifice everyone, 
en you, to gain it? You know the 
‘Kind of a man he is—not justice, but 
“yengeance, punishment personified. Are 
“you going to place our lives in his 
ands. It is a matter of life or death, 
(Catherine. An old man like my father 
does not survive a prison sentence— 
‘and I shall not live to see him behind 
the bars for my fault.” 
_—*TIl ask Mr. Darwin to—” she be- 
weakly. 
“He will laugh at you! Give me the 
fotes and say nothing to him of my 
isit here..” 
_ “Oh, I want to help you,” she 
moaned, “but it’s hard to be placed in 
this position. If he asks me about that 
letter—I should have to lie, and lie, and 
keep on lying. If I did it, I should tell 
him; I know I should. I’m never able 
' to keep a secret from him; he worms it 
out of me. I’m afraid, Wilbur, that’s 
the truth of it; I’m afraid of him.” 
Then he: asked her if it would not 
_ take her unhappy when her husband 
' gloried in the triumph of having sent 
' five men to prison, all of them her 
' friends, and one of them weak, old 
' and innocent, whose whole life had 
_ been a model of gentleness and virtue. 
He urged her to be a woman and for- 
_ Bet that she was a wife. 
_ ‘Your duty to your husband!” he 
' ried. “Yes, fine and noble; but your 
duty as a woman, as a human being— 
doesn’t that come first? Isn’t the in- 
' Stinct for mercy stronger than the mere 
“Msire to be right?” . 
“I don’t know,” she whispered. 
Then, in his desperation, he aban- 
doned appeals. He was playing for too 
large a stake to be baffled by a wo- 
man’s principles of duty toward a man 
like Darwin. 
_. “Now. listen to me,” he said rough- 
Wy. “T risked my life by coming here to- 
‘hight, and I don’t intend to go away 
without those notes.” 


“You mean you are going to use 
force?” she exclaimed, recoiling, 

“If you compel me—” 

In two strides he was at her side, 
scowling as he had scowled at Cow- 
per, and his powerful hands were 
stretched out to clutch her by the 
shoulders and tear the papers out of 
her corsage. Trembling and pale, she 
voiced an entreaty that was not so much 
for herself as for her conception of 
him. She did not wish to see that fall 
in ruins, and she breathed: 

“No—not that! Wilbur, don’t, don’t! 
It isn’t in you to do that!” 

He stopped and staggered away from 
her in despair, his violence gone, and 
also all his hopes. All the chivalry in 
him had answered to her call. 

“No, you’re quite right,” he said 
brokenly. ““There is a limit even to my 
villainy. I give it up. I have done my 
best. You are witness to that. I’ve done 
my best. You will forgive me, I hope?” 

She nodded, and said pityingly: 

‘ “T wish I knew what to do—what is 
est.” 

He picked up his cap and started to- 
ward the door. Then he paused to say: 

“I am going to make one last appeal 
to your husband to-morrow to spare my 
father. Don’t tell him of this affair of 
to-night until after I have seen him, 

lease. Promise me that.” 

“Not only that, but I also promise to 
do my best for you and your father. 
And now, I am worn out and must go 
to my room. You can find your way of 
course? Good night.” 


With a wan smile Emerson watched 
her leave the room, and then, weighed 
down with a sense of defeat and hu- 
miliation, he unlocked the door through 
which he had entered and which had 
been barred against the entrance of 
Jane, and glanced down the hall. To his 
surprise he heard men’s voices whisper- 
ing somewhere. He returned to the li- 
brary, closing the door behind him, to 
consider this strange development of the 
situation. He suddenly tesolved to face 
it out boldly, and stepped out into the 
hall to run plump into a man of sneak- 
ing aspect who had evidently been lis- 
tening at the keyhole. 


* 





THE GREEN BOOK 


Emerson grasped him by the collar 
-and dragged him into the library, 
wling: “What are you doing here?” 
mmediately another man, of more for- 
midable appearance, stepped out of the 
shadows and stood by his side. Emer- 
son released his captive and stared at 
the newcomer, who seemed familiar. 

“Are you the man who was watch- 
ing my house from across the street to- 
night?” he asked. 

“Yes, Mr. Emerson.” 

“You followed me here.” 

-< “Yes, sir.” 

“Well, what’s your object?” 

“Mr. Darwin will tell you when he 

comes.” 
’ Then Emerson realized that these re- 
“Tentless secret service men were fami- 
‘liar with all his movements of the night, 
that they had recalled Darwin from the 
Pennsylvania station by telephone, and 
that he was fairly trapped in a very em- 
barrassing position. He laughed, how- 
ever, and remarked: 

“T’m afraid I can’t wait here for Mr. 
Emerson.” 

“I’m afraid you will have to, sir,” 
replied the bulky detective. “His orders 
“were to keep you here until he came. 
-'He wont be long. He ought to have 
‘been here five minutes ago.” 

Emerson hinted broadly at a substan- 
tial fee if they would relax their vigi- 
lance and let him pass, but they were 
incorruptible. The certainty that he 
could not handle them as he had Cowper 
“kept him from attempting a forcible es- 
cape, so he resolved to'stand upon his 
dignity and make the best of it. He did 
~ not have to wait long, as the detective 
had suggested; presently there came a 
‘rattle of keys at the front door, and 
then, in a white-heat of judicial and re- 
formatory anger, Darwin strode into 
the room. 


CHAPTER VII 
CROSS-EXAMINATIONS 


The attorney’s first word-, after a 
stare that was intended to wither Wil- 
bur Emerson but which failed to disturb 
that interloper, were an inquiry for 

~ Mrs. Darwin. He was informed by the 
detectives that she was in her room, and 


did not know that he had 

Then he began to-cross-exami 
banker, with the secret service men 
ing state’s evidence. He discovered # 
Emerson had-arrived at his house af 
tle after eleven; it was then almost one 
o'clock, 

“T waited for you,” he was told. 
“Waited two hours? Did Mrs, D, 
win tell you I had gone to Washington 

What did she tell you? Don’t try 

like a gentleman ; don’t waste your ti 

trying to spare a woman’s reputati 

and above all, don’t spare my feeling 
As soon as Emerson saw that M 

Darwin was also under suspicion, 

offered an explanation if the witn 


‘were dismissed, so Darwin sent | 


sleuths downstairs to wait for his ¢ 
Then they faced each other in a duel 
wits, like an accused prisoner and 
prosecutor—the former trying to p 


tect the honor of the other’s wife at 


expense of his own, the latter wo 
to prove his own villainous suspi 

Emerson admitted frankly that he 
had come to steal; Darwin called atten= 
tion to the two hours’ lapse of time 
laughed sarcastically. 

“You’re a bigger fool than I the 
you were,” he declared, “and I 
at your business success. Emerson 
am going to be frank and indelicate, 

I- want the truth and I hate evil. Yi 
love my wife!” 

“T admire and respect her.” 

“She would have married you if yo 
love of money had not overshadowed 
your love of her,” Darwin contin 
hotly. “But that was some time 
The situation has changed. You ha 
made your money; you can rest up 
your laurels—which means that you 
indulge your passion. You loved 
and she loved you—and-here you are 
my house after midnight. The deduct 
is inevitable.” : 

“That’s a lie. She doesn’t love mé~ 

“She loved you once. She told me 90 
when we were married, in a charming 
outburst of school-girl confidence! 5h 
told me the whole story!” 

_ “Which you are blackguard eno 
to betray. Leave Mrs. Darwin’s 

out of this conversation.” Emersof 
raised his fist threateningly. 





yen, if you mention it again, P’ll— 
se you, | want to tell the truth, but 
ou wont give me a chance, so anxious 
are you to fasten your suspicions upon 
our wife. I told you I came here to 
“Z, dismiss your explanation as trivial 
and absurd.” ’ 
_ “Now, I want you to give me your 
‘word of honor that you will not use any 
“of the facts I may give you as evi- 
dence against myself or my associates 
‘jn the federal courts. You agree? Well, 
‘Jet’s have a witness to that. There’s one 
“here now, listening.” 
’ He opened the door suddenly, and 
found one of the detectives crouching 
there, note-book in hand. Emerson 
ca) ed his attention to Darwin’s promise ; 
the latter nodded his consent casually; 
and then the spy was shut out, with a 
caution to keep away from the key-hole. 
Emerson now proceeded to explain 
his actions in detail, telling that the deal 
with George Cowper was known to 
him, that evidence against the officers 
and directors of the Emerson Trust and 
Savings Company had been left at Dar- 
win’s home that evening; that he had 
tried to steal them; that Mrs. Darwin 
had caught him in the act; that he had 
» pleaded with her, had threatened to use 
force; and had found her firm in her 
Wifely duties. 
“Tow do you expect to prove this 
farrago of nonsense?” he was asked. 
“Mrs. Darwin will tell you the truth.” 
“Well, it’s a pretty story, and her's 
should agree with it. We’ll see what she 
has to say.” 
“Darwin, when you try a case in 
court, you ask each juror if he has a 
preconceived opinion of the prisoner’s 
ilt, and if he has, you ask him to clear 
is mind of that suspicion. Before you 
- tall Mrs. Darwin, I ask you to clear 
your mind of any preconceived opinions 
about us.” 


“I am the judge in this case, not the . 
PY ” 


jury. 
“Nevertheless, dismiss your unjust, 
tnholy suspicions—” 

“Unholy! The devil quotes scrip- 
ture!” 
_ Then Darwin rang for the detectives, 
asked them to take Emerson downstairs 


and to keep him there until further or- 
ders. Next he sent for his wife. She ap- 
peared immediately, surprised to find 
that her husband had returned and com- 
pletely unconscious of the fact that Em- 
erson had been trapped before he could 
leave the house. She was immediately 
placed on the witness stand for cross- 
examination, though the questions were 
so subtle, the investigation so insidious, 
that she was unaware of its purpose for 
a time. 

“Catherine, we’ve been getting on 
very badly together,” he began, watch- 
ing. every expression of her face. “I 
don’t know where we are drifting. That 
scene at Emerson’s to-night was almost 
disgraceful.” 

“It was disgraceful,” she replied. 
“You called the Emersons criminals 
while I was accepting their hospitality, 
and fairly dragged me from their house. 
Why should you take up this case 
against them? Why, James, you met 
me in their home! I’m afraid we shall 
never agree on that point. Thinking 
about it has kept me awake to-night.” 

“So. you haven’t been asleep? Did 
anyone call, or ring up? I was expect- 
ing a package.” 

“Yes, it came. I put it in my room for ~ 
safety.” 

He soon brought her to the admission 
that some one else had called ; then, that 
it was Mr. Wilbur Emerson; finally, that 
she had talked with him. As he forced 
her to grant fact after fact, she became 
nervous and agitated, but upon no pre- 
text would he allow her to terminate 
the. interview. 

“So it wasn’t such a dull, lonely eve- 
ning, after all?” he observed. “And he 
remained quite some time—confiding 
his troubles to you?” 

“He came under such pecular circum- 
stances. He wants to save his father—” — 

“So he came here to-night to ask me 
to spare his father?” 

“That was one of the reasons—I 
can’t tell you all about it now. I have 
promised not to violate his confidence. 
Would-you break such a promise merely 
because J asked you to?” 

“T would never make such a prom- 
ise,” the self-righteous reformer de- 
clared. “It must be a very strong sense 





) 2 
of obligation, however, that prevents 
you from telling your husband. I see 
that the tie which binds you to Wilbur 
Emerson is stronger than that which 
binds you to me.” 

She protested against this inference, 
and then faltered out the story of Em- 
erson’s attempted burglary. 

“Why didn’t you call for help—ring 
for the servants?” 

“T did. I rang for Jane.” 

“Oh, you did?” exclaimed Darwin, 
smacking his lips at the thought of add- 
ing a new angle to the investigation. 
Then he touched the servants’ bell. 

“You don’t trust me?” she asked. 

“Not where you and this man are 
concerned,” he declared savagely. “I 
hate Emerson. I can’t get it out of my 
mind that deep down in your heart you 
think more of him than you do of me. 
You remember telling me that he was 
your first love? How romantic!” 

“T thought it was only fair to tell 
you.” 

“Then do you wonder that I jump at 
conclusions where you and he are con- 
cerned ?” 

“No, I wonder at nothing,” she ex- 
claimed bitterly. “My only wonder is 
that I care anything about what you 
say or do.” 

Then Jane came in, somewhat be- 
wildered, and was put upon the rack by 
Darwin with brilliant effect. She admit- 
ted that she had answered the bell; she 
stated that she did not see Mr. Emer- 
son; and when asked why, she told the 
simple truth—she had found the door to 
the library fastened, that she had 
knocked, and that Mrs. Darwin, from 
the inside, had told her to go away and 
that it was all right. When she saw the 
grim triumph of Darwin and the con- 


. sternation of her mistress, to whom she 


was very' devoted, she realized that she 
had muddled it, and lost her head. 

“The man downstairs said I’d prob- 
ably be called on to give evidence in 
court,” she said, flaring up boldly. 
“You pardon me, sir, but I wont do it. 
From this very minute, I know nothing, 
and wild horses couldn’t drag a word 
out -of me.” 

Then Jane flounced’ out, and Darwin 
turned toward his wife vindictively. 


id yet you ask me. to spare 
Emersons?” he hissed. “Don’t try to 
plain. I want no more lies. The w 
story is pure invention agreed upon 
tween you two in the event of my fi 
ing out that your lover was here,” — 

“My lover! No, James! What T° 
told you is true before God!” 

But Darwin would listen no longer, 

“Hicks, bring that fellow up here 
he shouted. His wife, now hysterical, © 
raced up to her room to get the packs 
age, in order to prove that she had told” 
the truth ; and he ‘barked “I’ll do it! 7 
do it!” as he waited for the execution 
his revenge. 

Emerson was brought in just 
Catherine Darwin, with Cowper’s letter 
in her hand, appeared at the other dour, 
But as she heard her husband’s words, 
her purpose changed ; she hid the letter 
behind her for a moment, then drew 
aside and thrust it, unperceived, into 
the corsage of her evening gown, 

“Mr. Emerson, by your own confes- 
sion”—Darwin’s manner was that of 
judge giving sentence—‘“you enter 
this house to-night with the intention of 
stealing certain correspondence ai 
dressed to me.” 

“But you gave your word of honor 
—” Emerson remarked. - 

“A word of honor to a thief does not ~ 
obtain. Apart from that, however, Mrs. © 
Darwin has informed me that she is 7 
about to enter a charge of burglary | 
against you. She is the only witness. If § 
you are sent to prison as a common 
thief as well as a bank-wrecker, you wi 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
she placed you there. And you,” he 
turned to his wife venomously—‘“shall ~ 
have the satisfaction of putting this © 
friend of yours behind the bars.” 4 


Clasping a chair to support her tremb- a 


Ay 


ling limbs, she stared at her husband 
horror. Emerson merely bowed his as- 
sent to her, without a. word. 

“All this is entirely apart from th 
fact that the federal case against you 
and your father will be pressed to the” 
uttermost,” Darwin continued. “The © 
charge of burglary will not do you any ~ 
good, and it certainly will not help your 
companions in crime. I shall land yo 
all in the penitentiary! Now, take him 





With a detective on either side, Em- — 
‘erson walked toward the door, Then he 
ped, and bowing to the woman he 
loved, he said quietly: 
“Mrs. Darwin, the only regret I have 
for to-night’s affair is the anguish and 
“annoyance I have caused you. Please 


To his wife, who 1ecoiled from him 

as if he were some noxious thing, Dar- 

? win remarked ironically after Emerson 
~had gone: 

“You see I believe your story, and am 
acting accordingly. Now, where’s the 
‘letter Mr. Cowper left here for me?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Have you given it to him? Answer 
me!” 

“I have no answer to make.” 

“Well, if he has it, they will find it 
on him when they search him at the 
station. Now put on a street dress as 
quickly as possible, and come with me.” 

“T shall dress as quickly as possible— 
but I am not going with you.” 

“Where are you going?” he de- 
manded. 

“Anywhere—away from you,” she re- 
plied with decision. 

When he heard this threat of a final 
breach, his manner changed; the note 
of compromise was in his voice as he 
suggested : 

“Catherine, now that this man is in 
jail, I am willing to—Well, in time I 
may forgive—” 

Quivering with outraged pride, with 
insulted honor, she confronted him, no 
longer the compliant, timorous wife, but 
the independent woman, free of soul. 
Her contempt was scorching. 

“Forgive? What is there to forgive? 
My sympathizing with friends in their 
misfortune? You will forgive, will you? 
Oh, I’m sick of your canting hypocrisy ! 
You boast that you hate evil doers, and 
you are more evil than the worst of the 
wretches you persecute, for you create 
pitfalls for them to stumble into. You'll 
forgive, indeed! If I am a bad woman, 
will your forgiveness make me a good 
woman? If I am what you think I am, 
I don’t deserve your forgiveness! If I 


‘ 


-am not, I don’t need it! And in either — 


case, I don’t want it!” 


“Will you appear against this man?” ~ 


he urged. 

“To gratify your thirst for a petty 
revenge? No! No! No!” 

2 rsp refusal is an admission of your 

ult.” - 

“All right!” she cried. “Then I’m 
guilty, and I glory iri it, for at least it 
will unlock the doors of this house and 
set me free—free from all this impos- 
sible self-righteousness, free from this 
pose of holiness, free from a man whose 
sole purpose in life is to avenge, to pun- 
ish! You have pronounced me guilty! 
So be it! I have lost my good name, my 
respectability, my honor—but the com- 
pensation is that I have lost you!” 

Then she flung herself out of the © 
room, leaving him unable to speak the 
usual last word, 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CHEERFUL SCAPEGOAT 


At nine o’clock the next morning, 
Raymond and Tooker arrived at the 
Emerson home, punctual to the minute, 
for their appointment with Wilbur. 
They found no one in the library but 
Cowper, still in his evening clothes, who 
had waited there all night without sleep 
and with frequent recourse to the whis- 
key decanter. Both of them were jaded 
from worry and suspense, but the 
wretched young informer seemed on 
the verge of collapse. They waited — 
for half an hour, without hearing from 
the man who had undertaken to bear 
the burden of their responsibilities, and 
at last Raymond began to croak, seeing 
dire portents in this absence. 

“A damn suspicious circumstance, I 
call it,” he grunted, pacing up and down 
the room, ee 

“Wilbur Emerson is a man of his 
word,” answered Tooker, who was ~ 
equally nervous but hopeful for the — 
best “and if he said he would be here, 
he will be here.” 

“He told you to wait?” Raymond 
asked Cowper. “And he’s been: out all 
night? We sha’n’t see him again! I was 
at the bank this morning, and they 





sie 


woulda’t let me in. The next move will 

- be to arrest us.” 

~ Cowper poured himself another 

drink, heedless of warnings that he had 
' taken teo much already, and lamented 

his fate with alcoholic remorse.Tooker 
tried to console him with the assurance 
that the investigation was only a gov- 
ernment bluff, but he quoted Darwin to 
the effect that they would all be “sent 
up” for five years at least. 

‘Darwin? When did you see Dar- 
win?” demanded Raymond. 

_ “Why—I met him—I just met him 
—” Cowper stammered, and then took 
another drink to cover his confusion. 

In.a few minutes the senior Emerson 
joined them. He seemed to have aged 
years in that one night; he was tremb- 
ling with senile hysteria. 

“T have been unable to find any trace 
of Wilbur,” he quavered, trying to sup- 
press his fear. “He went out at eleven 
last night, and he hasn’t returned.” 

“Gadding about! Gadding about!” 
stig Raymond. “And at a time like 
this.” 

-“{T-don’t think my son has been gad- 
ding about, Mr. Raymond,” the old man 
objected. 

“Well, then, where is he?” 

“Come, cheer up, Raymond,” re- 
marked Tooker. “Perhaps he is at the 
bank. Maybe they let him in.” 

“No, I inquired. He hasn’t been 
there,” said the troubled father. 

“He may be on the way to South 
America,” was Raymond’s uncharitable 
Suggestion. 

“T’'ll tell you where he is,” said Cow- 
per suddenly. “He went to get those 
notes. He found out—somehow—that 
they were at Darwin’s house, and he 
went after them.” 

. Raymond regarded this statement of 
absolute fact as mythical, and advised 
his colleague to stop drinking. The old 
man then tried to take a bright view of 
it, assuring Raymond that his son’s mo- 
tives were good: Tooker also tried to 
quell that perturbed spirit. 

“I’m not blaming anyone except my- 
self,” said Tooker. “I went in with my 
eyes open. Wilbur’s all right. It’s the 
wld story. If we had succeeded, we 
would have patted ourselves on the back 
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and called ourselves great business me 
but we have failed, and we’re trying 
shift the blame on the other fellow.” 

This haphazard colloquy was soon 
terrupted by the appearance of the m 
ing man. Haggard and unshaven, 
cheerful still, Wilbur Emerson stalked 
in among them. He was wearing the 
automobile “duster” over his full-dress 
raiment, just as when he left Cowper 
ten hours before. 

“I’m very sorry to be late, gentle 
men,” he remarked brightly, “but I wag 
detained. As a matter of fact, I slept at 
a police station last night, locked up on 
a charge of burglary.” : 

Then he explained his invasion of © 
Darwin’s home,-in search for the notes, ~ 
adding: “I got nothing for my pains but ~ 
a most uncomfortable night. This morn- 
ing Mrs. Darwin did not appear to 
make the charge against me, and the 
case was dismissed. The judge thought 
that it was some crazy hoax. Fortunate- 
ly- the newspaper men thought that I 
was a chauffeur arrested for speeding, 
and didn’t r ize me.” 

“Why didn’t you send for me, my 
boy ?” the elder Emerson asked. 

“Wake you up in the middle of the 
night? No, dad, I’ve brought quite 
enough trouble on you.” 

“Well, boys,” Emerson continued, “I 


. know this much. Darwin has our notes, 


and also a sworn statement of the trans- 
action involving us all.” 

“Sworn statement? By 
Tooker and Raymond made 
alarmed demand togetker. 

Cowper turned a white, imploring 
face toward Emerson, who reassured © 
him with a little gesture. 4 

“That will come out later,” he ex- 7 
plained. “In the meantime, that staté- 
ment must be contradicted, denied, ~ 


“withdrawn. What do you think, Cow- 7 


per? Can it be done?” 
“Yes—I believe it can.” 
“Well,” Raymond .demanded, 
u thought of any plan.” 
wey have,” Emerson returned, almost 
blithely. “Last night’s experience and 
the novelty of being arrested wasnt 
wasted, I assure you. While I a ‘wait- 
ing my turn to appear before magi 
trate this morning, I had a talk with 


— 
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court lawyer, a smart fellow 

wanted to defend me for a ten dol- 

bill. I put the whole case to him 

asa hypothetical question, and inside of 

ten minutes that little shark with a Rus- 

‘sian accent had solved the whole prob- 

Jem. It is so simple that I wonder I 
didn’t think of it myself.” 

“Let’s have it,” exclaimed Tooker. 

“You four men must apply for a war- 
‘fant against me. You must accuse me of 
making a misuse of your notes. You 
gave them to me to raise money, and 
unknown to you, all that I did was to 
transfer our own funds from one bank 
to another, to put up a false front of 
capital in violation of banking law. In 

' the case of my father, that is the abso- 
lute truth.” 

Raymond opined that this was a very 
good idea; and Cowper hesitantly 

agreed with him. Tooker, however, ob- 
jected. 

“Tt doesn’t seem right for us to ac- 

" ese you,” he said. 

“Why not?” Raymond demanded. 

“T draw the line at making a personal 
accusation against Wilbur,” Tooker re- 
‘torted. “It isn’t white.” 

“T refuse absolutely,” the president 
faltered. “If you are to be punished, 
Wilbur, let the proper authorities bring 

- it about.” 

“T expected opposition from you,” his 
- son answered. “It is not a question of 
_ my punishment now, but of diverting 
_ the responsibility, which I am willing 
to shoulder myself. It is the real inward 
_ truth that not only you, father, but all 
- the rest as well did not realize the dan- 

ger of my suggestion.” 

Tooker still seemed unable to turn 
informer against” his partner; even 

- Cowper and Raymond seemed a little 
_ abashed. Emerson began to lose pa- 
“tience with them. : 

“Good Heavens, what’s the - matter 
with you all?” he exclaimed. “You 
agreed last night; we played the game, 
and I drew the jack. Even then we 
didn’t know how bad it was; we didn’t 

know about that affidavit, which will 
fix the guilt upon us all. Some one has 
got to stand pat. Are you going to rob 
“Me of the chance to pay my debts? I 
» Owe it to you and to myself-to square 


this account, and I am going to carry 
it through. My life has been a failure, — 
up to date, because I have gambled and 
lost, but this will make it a success. Oh, 
I don’t want to pose as a martyr, and 
all that sort of thing, but I led you all 
into this; you can’t deny that. Isn’t it 
up to me to lead you out? Come, act 
like men, not like children.” 

Old Emerson sorrowfully appealed to 
the others not to consent. It was all his 
fault, he muttered; Wilbur had inherit- 
ed the gambling instinct from ‘him, 

“Now, now! You know better than 
that,” his son said genially, patting his 
shoulder. “Mother loved to play cards 
from morning until night.” 

Then he turned to his associates, 

“Come, boys, let’s get down to cases. 
I have written a letter to you all, de- 
fining my position and yours. Darwin 
will probably get out bench warrants 
for the arrest of us all to-day, but we 
must spike his guns by anticipating 
him, so the sooner you arrest me your- 
selves, the better. That. under-sized 
Russian-American citizen is a wise little 
man. Now give me five minutes to jump 
into a tub and change my clothes, and 
then I will be at your service.” 

He went toward his room with a 
laugh, and stopped to add, pointing at 
his father: 

“Now the matter is settled. Don’t let 
him talk you over.” 

Old Emerson, whose cheeks were wet 
with tears, went to his son and took 
him in his arms, moaning: 

“T’m the oldest and I haven’t long to 
live—I'll take your place. You’re my — 
flesh and blood and you sha’n’t go to. 
prison.” 

Wilbur quieted him quickly, and 
then broke away, dashing into his room 
and locking the door. Then the veteran, 
with bent shoulders and bowed head, 
pulled himself together and tottered out 
of the library. The others sighed in re- 
lief when he disappeared; Tooker: 
and Raymon exchanged sympathetic 
glances. 

Then Cowper broke out remorse- 
fully: 

“Oh, if. I only had Wilbur Emer- 
son’s nature! Nothing seems to feaze 
him! It doesn’t seem possible that one 





man could be so different from another. 
_-He’s a man—a man, I tell you—and 

Tm a—well, you’re not much better, 
either of you.” 

“Don’t lose your nerve,” 
Tooker. 

“T never had any to lose—but I’m 
sorry—I’d give my life to get them 
back.” 

“Get what back?” 

“Those notes—that cursed affidavit 
—my self-respect.” 

“He’s maudlin,” observed Raymond 
caustically. “Don’t pay any attention to 


urged 


- him.” 


CHAPTER IX 
WHEN RIGHT IS WRONG 


While the three men were waiting 
for Emerson’s re-appearance, his sister 
hurried in anxiously, looking for him. 
‘She knocked at his door, calling out 
that some one had come to see him, and 
through the panels a brotherly shout 
announced that he would be out in five 
minutes. Then she surveyed the group 
with some perplexity, and at last sug- 

ed: 

“Father told me we would have the 
pleasure of your company at luncheon, 
and so we are expecting you in the din- 
ing-room.” 

“Luncheon!” grunted Raymond. 
“Well, I couldn’t eat any breakfast, so 

I think I'll take a cup of coffee.” 
He and Tooker went out, but Cow- 


per, who was crouching in a chair with 
his head in his hands, did not move. 
“Tl be with you in a moment, Mr. 


Isabelle suggested, trying to 


Cowper,” 
“T want to 


get rid of him tactfully. 
speak with Wilbur.” 
“No, thanks, I couidn’t take a bite.” 
So she gave it up as hopeless, and 
: went to Emerson’s door again. After 
knocking she whispered: 
“Wilbur, it’s Kate Darwin. She has 
“come to see you on a most important 
matter.” 
* Cowper overheard her, and jumped 


up. 
“Mrs. Darwin? Mrs. James Dar- 
win?” he exclaimed briskly. “I'll get 
him.” 
He beat upon the panels vigorously, 


asking admittance. Emerson, who 
not yet presentable, opened the d 
and let him in, closing it again, 

As Isabelle stood there waiti 
Catherine Darwin slipped into the lib 
ry quietly, peering down the hall afte 
she had crossed the threshold. Then she 
explained to her friend: 

“I couldn’t wait in the drawing-ro 
any longer. My husband has followed 
me. I hear his voice in the vestibule 
now, asking for me.’ 

“What in the world is the matter, 
Kate?” asked the bewildered Isabelle. 
“T don’t want him to see me, and 
don’t want to see him. I shall never see 
him again if I can help it. He is going 

to bring suit for divorce.” 

“Divorce! Is it as bad’ as that?” Isa 
belle gasped sympathetically. ; 
“As bad! It couldn’t be better! 
he only keeps his word! My only wor- 


ry is that he wont. Where is your broth- — 


er? I must see him at once.’ 
“Is Wilbur the cause?” 
s Bo excuse, not the cause. Where it 
e ? 3? 
“He will be here in a moment. Mr, 
Cowper has gone into his room to bring 
him out.” 


_“Cowper? That’s the name of the 


man who brought this communication — 


for Mr. Darwin!” 
She drew a legal size envelope out 0 


her muff, and then furtively hid it away — 


again. ; 
“Tsabelle,” she ran on breathlessly, 
“T don’t know what to do. Please ad 


vise me. This is for Mr. Darwin and I © 
ought to give it to him, but I don't © 


want to.” 
“Ts it his?” 


“It’s addressed to him, at least. It ~ 
will enable him to send a number of © 
men to prison. I don’t want him to have © 
it, and I want to give it to some oneé | 


else.” 


family are always the last to hear, be- 
gan to give the question a strictly ethi- 


cal consideration. She argued that if the | 
letter were addressed to Mr. Darwin, — 
his wife could not do otherwise than | 
give it to him—even granting the a 


eg 


Then Isabelle,. who was still in igno- Ee 
rance of the trouble at the bank, for im — 
these affairs the women members of a_ 
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ened divorce. She declared that if 
re withheld, his own attitude to- 
ward his wife would be justified. — 

“Has your brother told you nothing, 
then?” 

“No, Is it connected with Wilbur. 

Friends of his, perhaps id 

“Yes—friends of his.” 

- “Still,” argued Isabelle, “right is 
fight. Nothing can alter that.” 

“Then Mrs. Darwin put the matter to 
her as a hypothetical question, just as 
“Wilbur Emerson had placed his own 

wandary before the shyster lawyer in 
‘the police court. If it were her own fa- 
‘ther and brother that Darwin’ were 

anxious to send to prison? If this docu- 
ent struck at her own home? 

» Isabelle still persisted that right was 

right. 


“But think, Isabelle. Right may be 


tight when you are deciding for oth- 
ers, but here it is different, Your fa- 
ther is an old man. All his . 
devoted to the good of otk -s— 
“My father?” questiore i -I:abelle 
anxiously, beginning to see the truth. 


’* as been 


9 


“Yes, it is your father. Your brother 
has led him into some speculation that 
has ended disastrously. Shall we send 
‘them to prison, Isabelle? Shall we?” 

Isabelle’s moral compunctions van- 
ished at once. She herself began an ap- 
peal for mercy, but had no need to 
waste breath. 

“I kept this from Mr. Darwin last 

night,” the rebellious wife explained, 
“and now, right or wrong, I am going 
to keep it from him forever.” 
' Then the two friends embraced ten- 
_ derly, and cried a little to celebrate 
their ethical concession to forgiveness 
and mercy. 


CHAPTER X 
THE HOUND'S LAST BAY 


The jarring voice of righteousness 
at any cost disturbed the women’s sis- 
terly mingling of tears. Darwin, intru- 
Sive as usual, had come to the library 
in search of his wife. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Emerson, 
for interrupting what seems to be a 
very interesting conversation,” he re- 
marked from the threshold mockingly. 


“Please don’t go, Isabelle,” she asked, — 


without deigning to look at him. Dar- 
win insisted, however, upon a private 
interview, and so Miss Emerson left 
the room. 

Then Darwin announced that he had 
come for the Cowper letter, and asked 
where it was. She declined to discuss 
the matter 

“That is an evasion. Have you given 
it to Emerson?” 

“No.” 

“Then where is it? Now, Kate, I'll 
give you one last chance. If you 
place that letter in my hands, I'll 
drop the proceedings for divorce; I'll 
believe just what you want me to be- 
lieve in regard to Wilbur Emerson; 
and we'll begin all over again. In fact, 
I will regard it as proof positive of 
your innocence. I will regard your con- 
duct merely as that of a foolish wo- 
man whose sympathies have ‘been 
p':yed upon by a picturesque scoun- 
drel—but a woman who has _ not 
sinned.” 

“How do you know that I have not 
sinned?” she asked. 

“I don’t know it, nor do I say you 
haven’t,” was his cynical comment. “I 
said that I will accept the situation as 
it stands without inquiring into it too 
deeply. At least your willingness to help 
me punish these criminals will be evi- 
dence of your-desire to break with 
their ring-leader.” 

“Ah, I see. You have thought it 
over. The disgrace and publicity of di- 
vorce might hurt you politically?” she 
suggested. 

“T don’t deny that this aspect of the 
matter is to be considered,” he admitted, 

“You will not believe in my inno- 
cence,” she cried scornfully, “but you 


are willing to forgive me—not because 


you care for me, or wish to spare me, 
but because the next Attorney General 
must have no blot of domestic scandal 
upon his ermine. Is that it?” 

“Something of the sort, perhaps.” 

“Well, I refuse absolutely!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Then I shall bring a divorce. action 
at once,” he threatened harshly. “And 
believe me, you will not be spared the 
slightest detail of dishonor. You can de- 
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fend yourself in the civil courts about 
the same time that your paramour is 
being sentenced to a long prison term 
by the criminal courts.” 

“There will be no defense,” she re- 
torted. “I shall plead guilty.” 

“Then you confess?” 

“Prankly, James, I want my free- 
dom, and r am willing to pay any price 
for it that you may exact.” 

As this ultimatum was ringing in 
Darwin’s ears, 
Emerson’s room, When he caught sight 
of the district attorney, he retreated a 


step or two, and motioned to his friend 


to remain within, The quick eye of the 
lawyer, however, caught the bit of pan- 

tomime and understood. 
' “Ah, Mr. Cowper,” Darwin ex- 
claimed. “Just a word with you. Don’t 
Tun away.” 

Cowper had been putting that inten- 
tion into effect, and he came back from 
the hall reluctantly. 

“Don’t be afraid. Mrs. Darwin, this 
is the gentleman who left a communi- 
cation at my house about eight o’clock, 
addressed to me.” 

Mrs. Darwin signed to him not to 
talk, and Cowper understood. 

“That letter contained the original 
notes of the officers of the Emerson 
Trust and Savings Company in their re- 
cent shady deals, and Mr. Cowper's 
personal confession to their guilt. Am I 
right, sir?” 

“Then—then—you haven’t received 
it?” Cowper stammered. 

“Not yet, but I am going to get it be- 
fore I leave this house, for I am con- 
vinced that it is here.” 

The weight: of remorse on Cowper’s 
conscience lifted a little, and he became 
more of a man. 

_ “] wish it had never been written,” 
he cried. “You wormed it out of me, 
and it wasn’t right. These gentlemen 
never intended to harm anyone, Mr. 
Darwin. You made me betray them just 
to save my own cowardly skin. I have- 
n't had a minute’s peace of mind since 
I did it! I’ll-never forgive myself!” 

“Oh, yes, you will,” the inquisitor 
sneered. “The moment the grand ju- 
Ty's indictment is announced and your 
_ Mame is not on the list, you wili forget 


Cowper came out of . 


the means that freed you. Yi 
know only that you are free, — 
will shout for j joy: "Liberty i is very sw 
Mr. Cowper.” 

“Not when a rotten conscience 
with it! The liberty you offered me 
blood money. I withdraw that 
fession. It was a lie. Where is it?” ~ 

“That is precisely what, I intend 
find out presently. You haven't it; 
ther has the servant to whom you 
livered it; I haven’t it; and therefe 
I am very much afraid, my dear 
Darwin, that it looks like you.” 

Then, with superb insolence, he a 
Cowper to step downstairs and tell ¢ 
man who was waiting there to come 1 

“His name is Hicks,” he explain 
“He is a secret service officer. You re 
member him, Cowper? He was at m 
office when you made your verbal con 
fession.” 

Cowper shuffled away on his 
vant’s mission, overawed by the m 
tion of the secret service. Then Da 
turned sharply upon his wife: 

“You have those documents! Yi 
are waiting here to see Wilbur Em 
son. He is in that room; I saw 
when Cowper came out. You would 
tray your husband, risk your honof, 
your good name, every stitch on your” 
back, for the sake of this scoundrel who 
will be locked up within twenty-four, : 
hours. He’s in there, waiting for me to” 
go. Isn’t that true? ” 4 

“If it were, do you suppose that I 
would tell you ?” she inquired carelessly 
and walked away from him to affect af 
interested gaze out the window. 

Then, obedient to the call issued 
through the agency of Cowper, Deter 
tive Hicks, sober as a parson, appeared 
at the library entrance, Darwin beck 
oned him into a corner, and said in afl 
undertone: — 

“See that balcony fronting on the™ 
street from that window? Can you get 4 
up on it from below?” 2 

Hicks nodded ; the feat was easy for 4 
one in his profession. .. 

“Then get up on it. Don’t let. your- 
self be seen, but watch this room. I am | 
almost positive that Mrs. Darwin has 
Cowper’s confession. If she attempts 10 
give it to Emerson, make it your busi- 





s to get it, understand? You can be 
ion them in a second, Don’t give him 
ime to destroy it.” 

“Hicks digested these instructions in 
‘silence, and then departed to undertake 

little venture in porch climbing. 
Darwin, who had abandoned the at- 
to convert his wife as hopeless— 
her back, as she studied the buildings 
across the way, was eloquent of de- 
cision—now marched up to the door of 
'Emerson’s room and knocked peremp- 
“torily. He did not have to repeat the 
“summons a second time; Emerson ap- 
peared at once, dressed in a business 
“suit, cleanly shaven, looking fit to meet 
the emergencies of the day. 
‘Did you wish to see me?” he asked 
Darwin calmly. 

_ “No. Mrs. Darwin, who has been 

waiting for you some time, wished me 
to say that she has something to talk 
‘over with you. I’m afraid that your 
little téte-a-téte of last night was some- 
“what rudely interrupted.” 

Emerson bowed to her gravely, and 
“waited for her to speak. After a pause, 
in sharp, artificial tones, as if talking 
for effect, she said: 

“Yes, I wished to discuss our plans 
’ for the future, Wilbur. Mr. Darwin is 
going to bring suit for divorce.” 

Emerson appealed to Darwin in con- 
sternation : 

_ “No, no—you. don’t intend to do 
that?” 

_ “Horrible, isn’t it?” the attorney re- 
marked blandly. 

~ “Yes, horrible—because it’s unde- 
ered. It’s vilely and wickedly un- 
just!” 

“Come, come, let’s drop this shallow 
pretense, Emerson. I know that your 
" sense of propriety is outraged, but 
don’t overdo it. It occurs to me, how- 
ever, that I’m rather in the way. Of 
course, you two want to discuss your 
plans for the future. I’ll leave you alone 
together; you'll pardon my absence, 

I'm sure.” 

_ He bowed himself out with profound 
irony. 
_His useless pleas for mercy of the 
might before had convinced Emerson 
that the woman whom he still loved, no 

longer had any sentimental interest in 
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him. He knew nothing of what had tak- 
en place between her and Darwin af- 
ter his arrest, and the situation for him 
at that moment was one of horror. He 
realized only that Catherine would suf- 
fer dishonor through her husband’s sus- 
picions of his entrance into their home, 
and he groaned in agony at the thought. 

“What can I say, Mrs. Darwin?” he 
exclaimed. “I have brought this upon 
you! I have brought disgrace and ruin 
upon my father too! Darwin seems in- 
capable of believing us.” 

Then, to his utter amazement, she ré- 
plied: 

“I don’t want him to believe us— 
No, it’s. true. I’m only too glad that he 
has some tangible reason for taking the 
initiative against me. But listen: I have 
something more important than that to 
tell you. I have brought Mr, Cowper’s 
confession and the notes with me.” 

A great cry of gratitude broke from 
his lips in answer. The miracle was 
happening! The impossible was, coming 
to pass! 

“T want to save your father from 
prison,” she explained—‘‘and you also.” 

“Catherine, you will save him,” he 
answered tenderly, “but you can’t save 
me. Some one will have to suffer for 
this mistake; I have been the leading 
spirit and I must pay the price. That 
point is settled. But father—you’ve 
saved him!—But I am selfish, Cath 
erine. I can only think of my own happi- 
ness, and I am forgetting the sacrifice 
you have made.” 

“What sacrifice ?” 

“Your husband would have believed 
you, I am confident, if you had given 
him Cowper’s letter.” 

“I don’t know,” she said thought- 
fully. “But I am sure that I shall thank 
God every moment of my life that 
I didn’t. The joy of freedom from that 
man is worth the price of forfeiting a 
little reputation and good name.” 

“How am I going to pay the debt I 
owe you ?” he wondered. 

“T’m in your debt, Wilbur. Unwit- 
tingly you have helped me to my free- 
dom.” 

There was a note of tenderness—the 
old tenderness that he had once neglect- 
ed—in her voice. 





“You owe me nothing,” she said soft- 
ly “It was for your father.” 

“Only my father?” he asked. 

“I’m not sure; I haven’t thought of 
that. I will not let even the shadow of 
another man enter my mind until I 
cease to bear his name.” 

“But afterwards, Catherine—and 
then—” 

He felt that the necessity in honor 
for him to conceal his love had suddenly 
passed away. He wanted to woo her, to 
make sure of her; and as she looked up 
and saw the 7:ss:cn in his eyes, she 
blushed her own b:‘rayal. It was a mo- 
ment of unspoken betrothal—then he 
resumed his former manner and spoke 
again of the immediate peril he was 
called upon to face. 

“But I must go through with this 
first.:Give me Cowper’s affidavit.” 

As she started to draw it out of her 
muff, he saw a shadow move on the 
balcony, and stopped her. 

“There’s someone outside watching. 
On the balcony. Be careful. Don’t 
move,” he whispered. 

“He left us alone purposely, to catch 
us,” she suggested, with a flash of intui- 
tion. “Tell me what to do.” 

“Don’t come near me. Put it on the 
mantel-piece, turning away from the 
window so that you can’t be seen.” 

With apparent carelessness, she 
crossed the room and leaned upon the 
wide mantel-piece, looking down into 
the grate-fire. Then she drew away, 
leaving the muff there. 

“TI see it,” said Emerson softly. He 
walked over to a box of cigars which 
had been left on the mantel, selected one 
and lit it. Then, with a quick move of 
his hand, he pounced upon the envelope 
and thrust it into his inside pocket. 

“God bless you, Kate,” he murmured, 
without changing his position of appar- 
ent negligence. “You have saved an old 
man from degradation, and me from 
purgatory. I can go to prison singing 
now. Do you know, Kate, I feel that 
what I am going to do”—his voice had 
a noté of exaltation in it—‘“is a greater 
victory than the control of many 

banks !” 
_ $he said nothing, but she was thank- 
fully drying her brimming eyes. 
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: CHAPTER XI 
A POSTPONED BETROTHAL 


Emerson ‘broke that pause of 
triumph by ringing for the butler, 
soon as the servant appeared he sai 

“Thomas, you. can tell Mr. Da 
and the other gentlemen in the d 
room that I am waiting for them 

“What of the two men you said 
to wait at the door, sir? They are 
ting impatient.” 

“Ask them to wait a little longer, 

Then with a resigned smile he turn 
to Mrs. Darwin, saying: 

“Those two men are Officers f 
police headquarters, Kate. They areg 
ing to take me away with them It m 
be a rather long time before] see 
again.” : 

“A long time?” she sighed. 

“A few years, perhaps.” 

“Ts it necessary ?” 

“Yes, it must be.” 

Then Darwin appeared, with 
than usual hostility in his aspect, fob 
lowed by Tooker, Raymond, Co 
and old Mr. Emerson. Wilbur proce 
ed to his business without delay, 
dressing Darwin: 

“In view of the fact that you are co 
cerned in the federal casevagainst 
Mr. Darwin, you will be interested 
know that I have made a full confessi 
to my business associates, who are h 
to corroborate my statement. They ha 
decided to formulate charges against 
for misappropriation of funds and 
use of notes entrusted to me by the 
You will find the facts fully express 
in this statement.” 

He handed Darwin the letter which 
he had drawn up for this purpose. 

“And here are the notes to be used 
evidence against me.” 

He presented the signed and stamp 
bits of paper that had almost been 
Darwin’s clutches for federal prosect- 
tion: 

“And here I have an envelope ad 
dressed to you, Mr. Darwin, by our Mr. | 
Cowper. —Cowper, will you see if you 
intended this for Mr. Darwin’s eyes?” 

Darwin reached for the affidavit, 
Emerson kept him at his distance 4 
gave it to Cowper. 
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Ves, this is it,” Cowper admitted. 
Mr. Darwin will not need your 
ment now. He has mine.” 
“J shall need both,” Darwin roared. 
Cowper’s chronic indecision caused 
him to hesitate; he looked from Emer- 
son to Darwin, unable to act. 
“Tear it up, Cowper—tear it up!” he 
heard his friend shout fiercely. 
The next moment the affidavit was in 
, which fluttered into the open fire 
of the grate. Then the two men ex- 
“changed the tight hand-grip of re-es- 
ished friendship, and Detective 
icks, who had been slipping up behind 
wper from the balcony, shrugged his 
houlders with professional dissatisfac- 
tion. The flames had deprived him even 
“of the chance to pick up the pieces and 
assemble them as a jig-saw puzzle 
“Now, Thomas,” Emerson called to 
‘the butler, “you may tell the men down- 
stairs that I am waiting.” 
_ The elder Emerson, who was almost 
fainting, moaned that he did not concur, 
» that he made no charges; but at a word 
from his son, Cowper took him by the 
‘am and led him out. Raymond and 
© Tooker followed, the former growling, 
“He kept his word mighty handsome,” 
and the latter remarking sadly that he 
‘felt like a “welcher.” 
“And now, good-morning, Mr. Dar- 
in,’ Emerson remarked. 
The reformer folded up the papers 
hich had been presented to him, tucked 
away carefully, and then said: 
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“I don’t quite know. what to make of 
you, Emerson. This puts all the respon- 
sibility on yourself. You have antici- 
pated federal action, and to some ex- 
tent you have helped your own case. 
But you are not looking for sympathy, 
I hope? You don’t expect to get off?” 

“Hardly.” 

“I’m glad of that, because—you 
wont. I’ll take care of that. Hicks, see 
that those men take him to police head- 
quarters and notify me when he is 
locked up. —Are you coming, Mrs. 
Darwin?” 

“No,” was her firm, quiet answer. 

Darwin inclined stiffly, turned on his 
heel and left them. 

“Well, I will be with you in just a 
moment, Hicks,” said Emerson. 

“Very well, sir,” the latter answered 
crustily, looking the other way. 

“Now, it’s good-by, Kate—” 

“T will not say good-by, Wilbur. For 
whatever wrong you may have done the 
law will punish you, but you have acted 
unselfishly and nobly, and for that, it’s as 
you say—yours is a greater victory than 
the winning of .many banks. In a few 
months I shall no longer be Mrs. Dar- 
win, and then—” 

“You’ll—you’ll wait for me?” he im- 
plored. 

“When you are free, I shall be there,” 
she said, holding out her hand. 

He bent to kiss it, and then walked 
out like a conqueror, with a song in his 
heart—and a detective at his elbow. 


GRATEFUL AND GRACEFUL 


THE most graceful compliment ever received by Sarah Bernhardt 
was paid her, she says, on her latest American visit, when a clerk in 
the West, being presented to the great actress, said: 

“Madam, I have spent over a year learning French only to hear you, 


and it was worth it!” 














BY ADA PATTERSON \e@: 


ADA PATTERSON knows intimately the players of whom she writes. This is the 
of a series of articles by her in which she will make her friends known as well to 
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HREE of Maude Adams’ homes, registered its distinct and different 

each marking a stage in the per- pression of her growth. 

sonal and dramatic development of The first was a wee brown 
that most popular American actress, I which those nearest her, affectiona 
have successively visited and each has named “The Rookery.” It was the N 
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piquant, winsome Lady Babbic. 

~ The second, a steadily growing farm 
‘gt Ronkonkoma, Long Island, was her 
Reward. It was the success of “The Lit- 
fle Minister” crystallized imto real es- 
tate. Lady Babbie walked there amidst 
fhe tangible evidence of her success. 

The third was her Comfort House, 
a New York brownstone front for 
which she longs mightily during an ex- 
hausting season of travel. Her pur- 
chase of it coincided with her pro- 
duction of “Quality Street,” “The Jest- 
rs,” “Peter Pan” and “What Every 
Woman Knows.” 


“The Rookery” 


- IT HAPPENED that the fortunes, 
‘or misfortunes, of the seeker for a 
fome in New York led me to take up 
abode in a brownstone house opposite 
'the Lambs. The Lambs were noisy 
feighbors, given to song, from mid- 
"night until dawn or past. In the sum- 
mer, when windows were perforce open 

| to their fullest capacity, De Wolf Hop- 
“pers big tremolo shook itself into our 
sements and beyond. Irritated sleep- 

s turned petulantly over in bed and 
grumbled, “De Wolf Hopper’s put Casey 
the bat again,” invoked their patience 

d tried once more to fall into slum- 
Much was forgiven to the rev- 

ers because they were Lambs, and 
ambs 4n New York’s Bohemia can 
do no wrong. The house was ‘on Thirty- 
‘sixth Street half way ‘between in- 
“tensely aristocratic Fifth Avenue, on 
left, and intensely democratic Sixth 
enue, on the right. It was a three- 
story house approached by a broad flight 
“Oi steps. Its mistress was a dressmaker 

d in the rather damp basement a 
| @ozen young women worked by electric 
“ights. The first floor was occupied by 
dressmaker and her farnily. The sec- 
‘ond and third floors were tet to Ethel 
‘Barrymore, John Drew’s other niece, 
Georgia Mendum, Ida Conquest, and 
‘Other actresses who found temporary 
de and the services of a dressmaker 
the same roof. ‘On the top floor 
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dwelt Miss Adams, with her secretary 
and her maid. Sometimes her mother, 
Mrs. Annie Adams, paid her a visit, 
The nest was a small one and usually 
crowded, for it had but four rooms. 


Lady Babbie in her Nest 


MISS ADAMS chose ‘this ‘high nest 
because she likes and needs scholastic 
silence. Whatever or wherever her mé- 
nage, she maintains an intense quiet, by 
herself setting the example of soft-foot- 
edness and low-voicedness. 

The stairs stopped short; after the 
miniature mountain climb, before the 
door of her bedchamber. It was a small; 
square room at the rear of the house. 
Its one large window opened upon a 
yard as barren of aught except clothes 
lines and empty tin cans as the average 
New York furnished-room house. Be- 
tween her and the sound-infatuated 
Lambs was a room that was library and, 
when she required it, dining-room. In 
this room she studied and within call 
was her secretary, who occupied the 
small room at the right of the library, 
where the door was always ajar; and 
she could be summoned by a rise of 
one note in the voice of her stidious 
young employer. 

Once running up from my room be- 
neath to return a book I found the rela- 
tions of the two reversed. Miss Adams 
was serving, Her secretary was being 
ministered unto, for that young woman 
lay upon a couch before the open fire, 
and the young actress was bathing her 
employee’s aching head with pungent 
hartshorn. Time was when these rela- 
tions were more ‘frequently reversed.: 
Finally, Miss Lillian Florence, the in- 
telligent young English woman of an 
old theatrical family, had to ‘be left 
behind when Maude Adams set out on 
tour. The fatal illness that had crept 
into her being, demanded its own. She 
died in the actress’s ‘home. 

This eyrie had three attributes to be 
found in all, Maude Adams’ ‘homes. 
They were dull, quiet colors, books—her 
homes are always crowded with them— 
and an open fire. These three are to her 
necessities, ears 

All about the library were ceiling- 
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‘reaching shelves crowded with books, 
volumes of history and poetry, and 
plays, plays, plays, Nothing that Moliére 
wrote but had a place on those shelves. 
Beside them were volumes of the ascetic 
philosophy of Pascal. 

“A charming evening at home” for 
Maude Adams meant sitting beside that 
fire in a low chair with a book upon 
her knee. If her companion were ap- 
preciative she read aloud in a low voice, 
with singing notes in it, from Herbert 
Spencer. 

It was while sitting thus—the open 
fire she finds a stimulus for thought, a 
symbol of aspiration as of comfort— 
that she told Charles Frohman her judg- 
ment of the Barrie play, “Peter Pan.” 

“Do you think you would like to play 
it?” he asked. 

“Like,” she answered, “I will play it.” 


At the Diminutive Dining Table 


THERE was in the little brown lib- 
rary, which was the nucleus for what 
has become one of the finest private 
libraries in America, a small round table 
that stood usually in the corner behind 
a screen because the thought of physical 
food subtracted from the thought of 
mental nourishment. This was the din- 
-4ng-table and by no. crowding could 
more than four sit about it. Miss Adams 
thought this the right number for com- 
fort. Usually she’ and her secretary 
lunched or dined there alone. On her 
mother’s visits, when the brown damask- 
covered divan was utilized for the secre- 
tary and Mrs. Adams occupied her 
room, there was a third at the table. 
Now and then a pretty sad-faced little 
‘widow, one of Miss Adams’ protegées, 
drank tea with them. More rarely Mrs. 
‘Thomas Hastings, who was Miss Helen 
- Benedict, daughter of the banker chum 
of President Cleveland, enjoyed the 
novelty of pot-luck and indoor pick- 
nicking in the quaint apartment. 

In this little room the taste of Lady 
Babbie and Peter Pan for the old in_ 
_ furniture was apparent. Seats, small to 
conform to the restrictions of the apart- 
ment, were settles of the Revolutionary 
period, or severely straight chairs of 
the Colonial. There was an absence of 


superfluous hangings. Throug’ 
brown curtains of heavy, coarsely wi 
silk, the sunshine streamed ple; 
upon dark book shelves, upon the bp 
divan, and the little quaint dark sor 
before the round table, and up 
rich wood of the ancient though 
shining chairs. 

There was on old-fashioned re; 
table, but no desk. The desk and @ 
typewiter were in the secretary’s be 
room. Maude Adams. dislikes writin 
letters. When it became imperative 
she write one she went with the air 
chastised child into her secretary's 
and wrote it. But her secretary and 
mother attended: to her correspond 
She confessed with the arch glan 
a naughty child that she preferred 
ing telegrams, and predicted a f 
when there would be no need of | 
writing, Telegraphy and the telep 
would supersede the mails, and letters 
would become obsolete. The fifty-word 
night telegram is a witness of her 
prophecy. 

Studies in Bed 


IN THE bedroom, which I once 
twice invaded, there were the dark, qu 
color tones, the absence of.all but n 
sary hangings, and the silence that 
dramatic star believed necessary .cont 
tions of her growth and work. Two 
lonial chairs, and a quaint, mahoge 
dressing-table were the furnitur;, 
sides the big broad bed in which 
little star seemed of childlike size. H 
propped among many pillows, she 
her morning mail, sipped her coffee, 2 
gave her secretary and maid ore 
for the day. Here she studied af 
part. In that four-posted bed 
“got up” in Juliet. Lying here sh 
many conferences, some of them sp 
ited, with her coach, an actress who 
since written a play or two, Here 
studied not only the lines and the spi 
of the heroine of the greatest 


_drama of the ages, but half buried 


the big books of colored plates si 
planned the costuming of the entif 
company. A delving student was tis 
mouse-like woman who loved to hide 
beneath the slant eaves of the old houses 
Tradition had always clad the monkil 
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y in brown. In her research into 

habits of the time she found that 

» priests of that period wore gray, 

aude Adams’ monk must, and did, 

wear a gray robe. No detail of the pro- 
duction was unstudied by her, 

- And in that time and in all others 

since she became a star the lines of ev- 

‘ery character in the play are known by 

her and she in rehearsals often gently 

prompts them, or patiently over and 
over, plays a scene with them, 


A Country Mouse 


HER TASTES were those of a coun- 
» tty mouse, and a country mouse she re- 
mained. While other tenants of the 
" sooms were dressing to go out to an 
' after-theatre supper, the front door 
would quietly open and up the stairs 
_ would slip a slim figure wrapped in a 
big brown cloak. Quietly Maude Adams 
made her way to her small bedroom, 
'-and cuddling childlike into it, would 
~ eat a bit of bread and meat from the 
' tray brought her by her maid, and read 
' for an hour to quiet her nerves after 
the performance. . 

This and her light breakfast and a 
“simple five o’clock dinner were her only 
“meals. Food was an inconsequent item 
in the sum of her life’s duties and pleas- 

ures. One luxury she permitted herself 
in those first stellar days. It was said 
that she disliked walking because she 
was afraid of beggars. She disliked 
walking for itself. She cold swim. She 
was a graceful rider. But of walking, at 
least on the city streets, she would have 
Hone, Therefore a carriage usually stood 
Waiting at the door. The only time I 
' ever saw her irritated in those studious 
days she spent in the old rooming-house 
has since become a chop house was 
when the carriage was too often an- 
nounced. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” she would an- 
Swer, and go on running the scales on 
the piano in the drawing-room, or ac- 
company herself in some ballad, usually 
in French. 

She studied French, taking lessons 
‘very other day. She spent many hours 
every week with that venerable instruc- 
tor who was placing her voice. And she 


studied, without ceasing, the part she 
was playing, “resting” by reading her 
favorite Herbert Spencer, or Darwin, 
or Huxley. 


At Thanksgiving Dinner - 


ON A THANKSGIVING DAY she 
was induced to wait for a later train 
and join the household in a mid-day 
dinner. She seemed a shy little brown 
wren among chattering magpies in that 
meal of Thanksgiving. She seldom 
spoke and when she did her remarks 
had no personal coloring. She spoke of 
old friends and times in San Francisco, 
and told of her gruff friend, a once 
prominent photographer of that city. 

“Who will be John Drew’s leading 
woman next season?” he asked of the 
girl whose photographs he had been tak- 
ing every year since she at five made 
her début on the stage, 

“Why, I am,” she answered, and he, 
glaring at her beneath his bushy brows, 
raised his palm and gave her a ‘light, 
admonitory slap. 

“You!” he said, in fatherly derision. 

“But I am,” she insisted. 

“Tut! tut! child, don’t joke. I’ll not 
believe it till I see you on the stage,” 
he growled. 

“T’ll send you tickets,” she promised, 
a promise she kept and the performance 
of which was acknowledged by an hum- 
ble note from the old photographer, 

A love of the torn up plant for its 
native soil is deep in Maude Adams. 
Her heart was very tender toward that 
mountain-walled city in Utah, with its 
strange faith and its simple, talent- 
brimming people. That a person had 
come from Salt Lake City was a fact 
that always bespoke her kindness. One 
young woman, a seeker after dramatic 
fortunes in New York, she gave the 
shelter of her home for two years, while 
the gir! tried to obtain a foothold on 
the stage in New York. I met her as 
she came back from the theatre one 
night, and she stopped to tell me of this 


rl, : 
2 “We must help her to find her way,” 
she said. “She is a sweet girl, but be- 
side that—you know she comes from 
home.” : 
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Miss Adams’ Kindness 


I THANKED her for the courtesy of 
an interview, though she had said, “I am 
not having an interview, you know. Iam 
just telling you things.” That was the 
way she made the distinction between 
_ giving “copy” and being directly quoted, 
for the command of her management 
to give no direct interviews had been 
laid down and she might not disobey it. 

“Tt isn’t kindness,” she demurred. “It 
is Salt Lakeness.” 

Always preferring to talk of others 
instead of herself she countered my con- 
gratulations on her Juliet with: “I read 
an article of yours about the families 
of the strikers. It was very interesting. 
Let me congratulate you.” 

The tumid ego manifest in the dra- 
matic and in other professions seems 
unknown fo Maude Adams. 

Some one told her that the “third 
floor front was having a birthday.” 

A few minutes later she rapped upon 
my door and placed in my hands two 
tiny red copies of “As You Like It” 
and “Othello,” taken from the shelves 
in the little brown room above. 

“To a lady on her birthday, Maude 
Adams,” they were both inscribed. 

She came again to clasp the hand of 
and give her congratulations to a minor 
member of her profession who had 
called to tell us how happy she was 
with her new husband. He was her 
third. 

“We envy her, don’t we?” she said. 
Two arch-hypocritical bachelor maids! 

Reserved by taste and heredity, she 
yet permitted herself some girlish im- 
pulses. Peeping into a room whose in- 
mate was lounging. upon the bed, Miss 
Adams in hat and cloak dropped down 
beside her for a reclining chat at peril 
‘of keeping the audience waiting for her 
Babbie. 


At Ronkonkoma 


WHEN it became known that Lady 
Babbie after two seasons of “The Little 
Minister” and an excursion into Shake- 
speare land by way of “Romeo and 
Juliet” had acquired a farm which she 
was preparing for a home, there were 
interest and regret among her fellow 
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roomers. She had been a gentle, 
presence, but the sunshine is n 
dent, and the loneliness of the emp 
rooms upstairs with the lack of the fi 
footfalls on the stairs oppressed i 
When a rude male invaded the house 
pursuit of rooms and being show 
sacred bedroom was told in aw 
cents, “This was Miss Adams roo 
and he had answered, “That.cuts 
with me, It aint big enough and itz 
comfortable’—fiery glances  follo 
him downstairs and loyal minds heaj 
silent vituperation upon him. 

We were all bidden to the farm 
all of us visited the house among 
sand dunes near the famous art stude 
colony at Shinnecock- Hills. It was 
far in, point of time from New Y, 
as is Philadelphia. A two hours’ 
brought us to the neat little stationg 
Ronkonkoma, which Miss Adams 
self had beautified. She had donate 
money for its better appearance, its 
modelling and painting and the sod¢ 
and flower bedding of its once 
tractive grounds. 

A quarter hour’s drive through la 
of pine and oak and one dashed into th 
open space surrounding Maude Adams 
Sandy Garth,-a low, square, brow 
house, plentiful as to windows, well en 
dowed with verandas, and guarded 
either end by straight, tall, sentinel-lik 
pines. . 

Sandy Garth 


NO HOME ofa worthy actor is with 
out some monument gratefully erect 
in memory of a success-bringing pla 
notably the play that made that hom 
possible. Miss Adams’ farm she gave: 
name suggested by her liking for Scote 
customs, a knowledge then obtained o 
by reading, later confirmed by travel é 
mong the scenes of Barrie books 
plays. She named it Sandy Garth. Ba 
the splendid grayhound that looke 
mutely into your face and in an inst 
had catalogued you forever as friend oF 
foe, Maude Adams’ favorite dog, § 
had named Rosemary, in memory of ft 
success as John Drew’s leading wo 
in that play. Upon a magnificent Saint 
Bernard she had bestowed the name Of 
her favorite author, Dickens. a 
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Phe farm stretches for two hundred 
about the low hill on which is 
ed the bungalow. A modern barn 
minutes’ walk away houses her 
“twelve horses, which she still prefers to 
automobiles, although during the days 
f her Lady Babbiehood she won an 
jomobile in a competition for thémost 
ular actress in New York, A thou- 
gand black walnuts she caused to be set 
t, in the belief that they would sup- 
port her when she had tired of or was 
“too old for acting. They form a long 
‘black line along the hills. From her 
‘window she can toss pebbles into her 
own lake, a round natural lake fringed 
by evergreen trees as eyes by dark 
Jashes. Here Miss Adams takes a swim 
every morning during the summer, and 
in the afternoon paddles a canoe out to 
midlake and, nestled in the bottom, her 
head on a red silk cushion, reads or 
dreams away the long mid-summer 
afternoons. 
“Every creature has its favorite way 
of sunning itself. That is mine,” she 
said, 
- A heat stroke which her physician in- 
sisted was earned by these driftings in 
the lake and which she as earnestly in- 
sisted came of a too long walk in mid- 
August when her chaffeur had. failed to 
- call for her and all the taxicabs were 
- out of town, caused her lately to for- 
sake the delightful habit. 


Inside The Bungalow 


THE LOWER floor of the bungalow 
is thrown into one huge room, Em- 

hatically the mistress’s love of the red 
blaze of an open fire is shown, for each 
Wall has its own fireplace and in cold 
Sundays in the autumn, when she is 
playing in town and comes to spend a 
quiet Sabbath by her own hearth, the 
flames from the fragrant logs cast shad- 
Ows odd as Barrie fancies on the walls, 
Shadows that fascinate his chief inter- 
preter who ever was, ever will be, a 
dreamer. This is the living-room. Here 
the mistress lounges. Here at one end 
0f the large room her table is spread. 
Here she stands at deep square windows 
‘studying the weather prospects as a 
traveler through a porthole at-sea. No- 


body else ever sits in Miss Adams’ own 
chair. It is a high-backed, straight chair 
of mahogany, upholstered with tapestry - 
in a design of woodland scenes, It is 
placed at a window looking across the 
lake. Opposite are the glass closet and 
sideboard, also of mahogany. Of course 
there are books in plenty in the house, 
most of them finding a home on.a book- 
case near the broad staircase. Over the 
case packed close with books, a Winged 
Victory is poised upon its marble ped- 
estal. The mistress of Sandv Garth 
shows a group of brass candlesticks 
that by their sheen by day and flame 
by night illuminate the darkest, north- 
western corner of the great room. The 
green rugs and natural colors of the 
unconcealed beams and rafters convey 
precisely the illusion Miss Adams in- 
tended, of a forest interior. 

The small kitchen is the only addition 
Miss Adams has made to this huge, one- 
roomed lower floor. Upstairs are half a 
dozen bedrooms, her own a vast, airy 
room in which the four rooms at the 
top of the dressmaker’s house could be 
set and feel lonely, being furnished sim- 
ply and plainly in dark wood in keeping 
with its heavy beamed walls, from‘which 
the fragrance of old evergreen exudes. 
There are the personal touches of the 
wooden shades instead of dust and dis- 
ease inviting hangings, the candles 
which she prefers to electric lights, the 
books, and the air of silence that reigns 
in all her homes. 


A Haven of Refuge 


“HERE I LIVE!” she exclaimed, 
with a deep sigh of content to one of 


‘the few visitors to Sandy Garth. 


“Here,” she might have added, “I 
hide.” For she told me that when a 
carriage load of curiosity seekers drove 
across her farm she hid behind a tree 
because her hiding habit was torn. 

I sought to let in light upon her dari 
ness, “They pry about because they love 
you,” to which she made a quick retort: 

“Tf they love me, I should think they 
would let me alone.” I might have added 
that that was not the habit of love or 
lovers, but one does not argue with de- 
cisive Maude Adams. 
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i, Sandy Garth has ever since been her 

place of flight from the city. When cir- 
cumstances make her a prisoner in the 
metropolis, the circumstances of pro- 
longed rehearsals, or of a long season 
in New York, her abode is a five-minute 
brisk walk from the Empire Theatre, 
her playhouse home in New York. 
There again her individuality of taste 
is markedly manifest. 


The Comfort House 


IT IS a four-story brownstone house, 
narrow, with the English basement en- 
trance that gives it an old-fashioned air. 
As she would wish, the house is close 
to the new city library which is being 
splendidly housed in one of the finest 
public buildings in the world. 

Here again are the tokens of Maude 
Adams’ mistress-ship. The quiet empha- 
sized by low voices and soit footsteps, 
the blazing fireplace, the plentitude of 
the old brasses and of rich, dark-hued 
furniture. The antique attracts her as 
flowers do bees. In the double reception 
room one sees a Sedan chair, its faded 
magnificence denoting that it may have 
borne ‘many a noblewoman out for her 
airing, A ring, a quick soft footstep and 
Miss Adams enters the Sedan chair—to 
telephone. 

Upon the second flpor, in the big, 
sunny dining-room, there is.on all days 
that it is welcome or even permissible, 
a blaze in the fireplace. That this blaze 
may cheer whoever sits at her. table, 
Miss Adams has had a special table 
built, a long, narrow table, and_all sit 
along one side of it, facing the fire, 
never turning their backs upon it, 
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Maggie Shand’s Bedroom — 


LATERLY, specially after the s 
mer she spent studying French 
guest in the convent at Tours, Ba 
third-time heroine, Maggie Shand ¢ 
“What Every Woman Knows,” 
been “interested in the scientifically 
nished bedroom, which is the bed 
least furnished. Accordingly she ordere 
built, as an extension of the groun 
floor, adjoining the second reception: 
room, a narrow, cell-like room, like that’ 
she had- occupied in the convent at 
Tours. The walls and ceiling had neither 
pictures nor tapestry. They were paint 
ed white. No lace hung at. the window 
nor silk, but a plain green holland shade, 
The bed was narrow and white, of iron 
framework, by its simple severity a re- 
buke to the silk counterpaned, lace- 
flounced, frivolous, pillowed beds of the 
kind of a bedroom summed up as fem- 
inine. There is only such furniture as 
is absolutely necessary and that of the’ 
simplest lines and painted white. The 
are no rugs. No inch of superfluous 
cloth offers surface for the collection 
of dust and germs. i 

But beyond this ascetic bedroom the 
child of the open again expresses her- 
self, for the bedroom opens upon a palm 
and fern-filled conservatory, new built 
when the germ-proof bedroom was 
erected. 

In all the many rooms there is old 
furniture, there are many books, quaint 
brasses, open fires and silence. 

Thus in the Nest and Reward and 
House of Comfort stages Maude Adams 
has always expressed that elusive but: 
fascinating quantity, herself, 





























E AUTHOR of this article has long been associated with the theatre in a manager- 
capacity, yet, as he says, he’d rather run a delicatessen store. 


announcement that 


recent 
Marcus Mayer, formerly one of the 


HE 


best-known theatrical managers 

in America and Europe, had become the 
iead of a corporation for the manufac- 
e of a new kind of printing press, is a 


silent reminder to those who keep tab 
on amusement affairs, that one more 
capable manager, having tried for years 
to make a fortune out of. theatricals, 
has turned his wits into another channel 
in an effort to make real money. 
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~ Mr. Mayer is only one’of many for- 
mer theatrical managers who have 
found that the White Lights of Broad- 
way, no matter how attractive they may 


- be, lack permanency as a means of 


_€arning a living proportioned to the 
amount of brains and genius required 
to conduct an amusement enterprise. 
It was Marcus Mayer who was one 
of Patti’s first managers, and under his 
direction, the diva achieved-the most 
phenomenal success. Mr. Mayer, whose 
theatrical activity covers a period of al- 
most halfa century, was one of the first 
managers to have himself photographed 
in a fur overcoat and a silk hat, and the 
‘early pictures of Marcus Mayer in a 
costume at that time considered almost 
regal, may still be found in many of the 
box offices throughout the country. In 
the days before the theatrical syndicate, 
Mayer was reckoned as one of the most 
astute managers in the business, and 
commanded a salary of $250 a week, 
usually with a big percentage of the 
profits. Under this arrangement, Mayer 
“managed three tours of Sarah Bern- 
hardt for the firm of Abbey, Schoeffel 
and Grau, and on his own account he 
handled two tours of Olga Nethersole, 
his last connection with her having been 
at the time of her arrest for playing 
“Sappho.” In recent yeats, Mayer has 
been the American representative of 
many English stars, has handled the 
tours of Forbes Robertson and Gertrude 
Elliott, and has been a special represen- 
tative, at a high salary, for Klaw and 
Erlanger. Now, after all these years of 
theatrical activity, he has decided to 
leave the amusement business to take 
care of itself, and has formed an alli- 
ance with a big printing press concern, 
in an effort to accumulate an independ- 
ent fortune—something which he found 
impossible to do in the theatrical busi- 
ness. 


Experience of Old-Time Managers 


“A CAPABLE man is. foolish to 
waste his best years in the theatrical 
business,” said a Broadway manager, 
last week, in speaking of Marcus May- 
er’s retirement. “Sooner or later, every 
theatrical manager of importance in the 
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past went broke. Abbey died almost 
niless. A. M. Palmer went into 5 ank= « 
ruptcy before his death and was conter 
to accept a salaried position as 

of the.Herald Square Theatre at $1 00 
a week. Ariel Barney died without leays 
ing a dollar, although he had been one. 
of our most successful managers, 

his wife has since then supported h 
self by joining the chorus of a musical 


“comedy and playing small parts, Ki 


La Shelle died and left only a small 
tate, the bulk of which was made 

his manipulation of real estate on Le 
Island,.and not in the theatrical busi 
ness, although he produced a number 
very great successes, including ‘The Ea 
of Pawtucket’ and ‘The Virginian,’ 
Augustin Daly estate only amounted to 
a small part of what every one had 
pected and Richard Dorney, who 

an important personage under the Daly 
régime, has since then made a living® 
outside the theatrical business. Why,@ 
then, in the face of so many precedents™ 
of the past, do new managers consta’ 

ly invade the theatrical world, hopi 
to pile up a fortune? 

“JT suppose the reason is the same 
actuates new gamblers to take the place 
at the gaming tables of those who ha 
gone broke. Not one gambler in a h 
dred knows when to quit. The man at} 
Monte Carlo with $50,000 in front Gf 
him, dreams of breaking the bank, and 
never recognizes the time to stop until” 
it is too late. Once in a while you cam 
hear of some manager retiring from 
amusement business with real money, 
but in most cases it is because he hag 
engaged in something else when he rea 
ized that he had reached the limit 
theatricals. 


Quicker Action at Faro 


“THERE is Dick Ferris, for if 
stance. Dick Ferris is the former theat 
rical manager who promoted the Los” 
Angeles aviation meet last January. F fe 
the past fifteen years, Dick Ferris has 
been running popular priced theatri 
Stock companies throughout the w 
Sometimes he won, sometimes he lost 
He managed to get a few thousand dole 
lars together from his theatrical enter 
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iprises last fall, and conceived the idea 
sf having the first aviation meet in this 
“country. His profits are said to have 
around $40,000. With this money, 
he invested in California gold mines, 
and in a letter I received from him just 
two days ago, he wrote that he was 
through with the theatrical world for 
good and all. ‘I have wasted fifteen 
rs,’ he wrote me, ‘And at last I have 
7 Boten away from it. There is uothing 
© to it but gambling, and I might just as 
well have played faro, so far as results 
were obtained. And at faro, you get 
quicker action. If for the past fifteen 
years I had turned my energies in some 
other direction, I believe that I would be 
worth a million dollars now. However, 
it isn’t too late to mend, and the re- 
turns so far received from my mining 
venture make me think I can retire 
with a fortune in a few years. Anyhow, 
Tam through with theatricals.’ 

“Nat Goodwin is another prominent 
» personage who has given up theatricals 
_ for mining. Goodwin could always com- 
mand a good salary as an actor, if he 
would let others manage him, but he be- 
© came a manager as well. Then he was al- 
> ways known as a plunger. If he dropped 
» $50,000 on one production, that wiped 
out his salary for many weeks, and he 
soon concluded that if he was going to 
gamble at all, he might as well try mines. 
' For the past two years, he has devoted 
himself almost entirely to his proper- 

| ties at Rawhide. 


From Theatricals to Real Estate 


“FRANK L, PERLEY was one of 

_ the big producing managers of ten years 
ago. He brought out Alice Nielson, 

“managed ‘The Bostonians,’ and had a 
share in a dozen different enterprises, 
all backed by Tom Williams, the Cali- 
- fornia millionaire horseman. Then Will- 
» iams withdrew his support, claiming he 
had lost a lot of money, and Perley 
dropped theatricals to embark in the 

' teal-estate business. Since then Frank 
‘Perley is said to have made a small 
' fortune; he has his own motor car, and 
“has known more prosperity than even 
in the days of the Nielson opera com- 

Pany, for even then, when money was 
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made, most of it went to the backer, 
Williams, 

“Frank Hennessy, after nearly thirty 
years as a theatrical manager, retired 
from the business a year ago, and is now 
in Paris on a vacation. He is connected 
with a Wall Street brokerage firm. 
Frank Hennessy was the manager of the 
Bastable Theatre in Syracuse when Lee 
Shubert was one of the ushers in that 
house. After reverses came to Hen- 
nessy, and Lee Shubert came to the 
front as a producing manager, Shubert 
appointed his former boss the manager — 
of the Casino Theatre in New York, 
and for three years this comfortable 
berth was very congenial to Hennessy. 
But he never forgot that he had once 
employed Lee Shubert as an usher, and 
one day when some controversy arose, 
he resigned his position. Then he de- 
cided to leave theatricals for good and 
all, and went with the brokerage firm. 
Now, when he is in New York, he al- 
ways attends first nights, always pays 
for his tickets, and says he is happier 
and more contented than he ever was 
during his thirty years of work in 
theatricals. 


Two Who Have Had Enough 


“EDWARD E. RICE, whose name 
was a trademark of infinite value fii- 
teen years ago, and even later, is now en- 
gaged in a commercial enterprise which 
brings him in an income smaller than 
his theatrical ventures, in every way, 
yet more certain. Mr. Rice cannot re- 
main away from the Rialto, however, 
even though he makes his living outside 
the profession in which he was once one 
of the most prominent managerial fig- 
ures. 

“William F. Connor, who made a for- 
tune by managing Bernhardt on her last 
farewell tour, announced at the end of 
that, venture that he was through with 
theatricals for ever, although he had 
made quite a fortune out of the Bern- 
hardt tour and his former connection 
with Liebler and Co. Connor then 
opened an office in the Knickerbocker — 
Theatre Building and undertook to float 
a company to manufacture rolls of 
wrapping paper upon which the name 





of a business firm using the paper would 

be automatically printed as the- paper 
was unrolled. Connor got out an ex- 
tensive supply of literature for his new 
company, and it was a singular thing 
to see this stage impresario, fresh from 
his laurels as manager of the most suc- 
cessful Bernhardt.tour ever known, try- 
ing to sell a new fangled device for 
wrapping bundles. I understand, how- 
ever that Connor has succeeded in put- 
ting his wrapping paper company on a 
firm financial basis, and when he man- 
ages Bernhardt’s tour again this season 
_ —a business connection due largely to 
sentiment—he will leave his bundle 
‘wrapping concern in the hands of his 
associates while he resumes managerial 
harness. 


Leaves Rialto for Death Valley 


“SAM FREEDMAN, who was for- 
merly manager of E: H. Sothern, left 
theatricals four years ago to work a 
mine at Goldfield. For the past three 
years, he has been living on the edge 


of Death Valley, and has made a small ' 


fortune from ‘his mining venture. Last 
December, more for a vacation than 
anything else, he came to New York, 
leaving his partner to conduct the min- 
ing enterprise. While here -he met Soth- 
ern, and the actor pursuaded him to re- 
_™Main east for six months and attend to 
the business details of his tour. Freed- 
man remained, and for six months has 
been a theatrical manager, but he longs 
for the alkali plains again, and last week 
started once more for Nevada, declaring 
that he is through with theatricals this 
time for good. His mining venture is 
said to be highly successful. 

“Mason Peters, after managing com- 
panies for Savage, and after forming 
_a partnership with Harry Converse, the 
Boston millionaire, to produce plays, 
which cost Converse over $200,000, left 
theatricals two years ago to become one 
of the directors of a Long Island real- 
estate company. Within three months 
after engaging in the real-estate busi- 
ness, Peters owned a red automobile 
and employed his own chauffeur, some- 
thing he was never able to do in the 
_ theatrical business. 


Back to the Newspaper - 


“IN ADDITION to the more pre 
inent producing managers who try i 
make money in the theatrical busine: 
only to change their field of endeavor 
after vain efforts, there are many busi” 
ness men who give up assured yearly in- 
comes to accept the more uncertain bul 
alluring salaries paid in the theatrical 
business. Most of the business repres 
sentatives of stars and managers a 
former newspaper. men. I talked the 
other day with the managing editor of 
a big Philadelphia newspaper, who thir- 
teen years ago, gave up his position ag 
city editor of a Chicago paper at $60 a= 
week, to become a theatrical business © 
manager at $100 a week. This advance 
in salary seemed worth the change, but 
this editor soon found that the $100 a 
week on tour wasn’t worth a cent more 
than the $60 a week, located in his home 
city. Furthermore, he lost the advan 


had to live in hotels, and at the end o 
the theatrical season, he was out of em 
ployment for a period lasting from May 
until September. Meanwhile his suc- 
cessor on the newspaper was collecting — 
his little old sixty plunks every pay-day 

“This state of affairs went on fo 
three years. The former editor was un 
doubtedly one of the most brilliant > 
writers and brainy men ever in the 7 
theatrical business, and at one time he © 
drew a salary of $125 a week as a th 2at- | 
rical manager, but after three years he 7 
went back to the newspaper game, confi- 
dent that a certain weekly salary every © 
year was better than the alluring fig- 7 
ures of theatrical life. That newspaper 


.man is now getting $15,000 a year 


something he never could get in the 
theatrical world unless he produced 

wonderfully successful play, and plays 
that turn in such big profits are very 
rare. Moreover, even if a manager 
strikes it rich one year, or even two, he 
may easily encounter five or six abso ~ 
lute failures and go broke. 


Come Easy—Go Easy 


“THE WORST feature of the the- | 
atrical game is that every one connect 
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the theatre gradually accepts the 
come, easy go’ plan of existence. 
matter what one’s salary may be, if 
is on a salary, it is considered nec- 

ty to live right up to the limit. A 

ager getting $150 a week will spend 

f that for his hotel bill alone, and 

e balance for clothes, luxuries, autos, 

perhaps poker games. 

When an advance agent starts out 
for a tour to the Pacific coast, say, for g 
‘season of 40 weeks at $100 a week, he 
feels pretty confident that out of his 
galary of $4,000 he can save at least 
$2,000. When he gets to Minneapolis, 
on the way out, he figures that $1,500 
might be a pretty good margin. When 
he gets to San Francisco, after many 
trans-continental poker games on the 
trains, he concludes that he can sum- 
mer in Europe on $1,000. About March, 
he strikes New Orleans, does some care- 
fel figuring, and concludes that he 
Ought to have at least $600 by the end 
of May when he gets to New York. 
Then, after a strenuous week in Pitts- 
burgh, where the local theatrical club, 
the Flying Squadron, plays poker every 
hight, he figures that he will be lucky 
if he can get to little old New York 


“with $300, And when he finally does 


get across the Hudson river, he prob- 
ably has about $2.49 in real money. 


* 


The Theatre Versus Delicatessen 


“THESE UNCERTAINTIES of 
theatrical life, the losses of the big 
managers, the extravagances indulged 
in by every one connected with the busi- 
ness, and the reverses which always 
come, sooner or later, have made me dis- 
gusted with the game. If some one, will 
back me I think I’ll open a shooting gal- 
lery or start, a saloon in an effort to 
make money. Bernard Shaw*once wrote 
me a letter saying I was a fool to think 
of producing one of his unusual plays; 
that if theatrical managers had any 
sense at all, they would know that the 


‘surest way to make money is to run a 


saloon because you can always count on 
a certain number of men wanting a 
drink every day, and you can never 
prophesy whether people will want to 
see a show. Henceforth I think I will 
shake the theatrical business, like Mar- 
cus Mayer, and try something else, if. 
not a saloon, why then a delicatessen 
shop—people must eat.” 





CHARLES KLEIN here outlines the oe: of the new Authors’ Producing Compa 


the first production of which was of Mr. 


lein’s play, “‘ The Gamblers,” novelized in 


issue. As an officer of the Company, Mr. Klein writes with ney. on the subject, © 


HE programs of my latest play, 
“The Gamblers,” do not begin 
with. the usual trumpet-blast of 
managerial pride. They have attract- 
ed attention, nevertheless, by their 
novelty of phrasing—“The Authors’ 
Producing Company announce,” etc. 
Here is something new in theatrical 
proclamation, something which has 
arounsed curiosity among playgoers 
as well as in the profession itself; 
and for this reason, when asked to 
stand forth as the spokesman of this 
organization by The Green Book Al- 
bum, I gladly undertake the explana- 
“tion. 
Let all playwrights—all acted play- 


wrights, I hasten to qualify—lift 
their heads, therefore, and pe 
the Authors’ Producing ‘Compan 
means the beginning of a new era f 
them. Its fundamental purpose is a 
closer relationship between the dra 
matic writer and his audience; it i 
tends to place the work upon 
stage as he wrote, planned, created it 
Its ideal is to remove all possible 
barriers between the author and hi 
public, to give him a free hand in 
expression of his ideas. . 
Let me be more specific. As theatri 
cal affairs have been conducted, & 
author is merely a man who hap 
pened to set certain thoughts on pa 
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a way that appealed to a pro- 

ng manager as possessing stage 
sibilities. After contracts have 

*n signed and rehearsals have be- 

n, he diminishes in the perspective. 
was an insignificant fellow at the 

, but as the work of production 

ds he decreases in importance 

until he becomes a mere spot on the 
horizon of the play to which he gave 
. He sits in the back row of an 
empty theatre, sees a stage director 


" Gnvent new “business” with which he. 


$ not agree; hears actors edit lines 
fo suit their own conceptions—usu- 
ally rudimentary—of style and dic- 
#ion; sees the carpenter put a door 
| where he had imagined a window and 

grandfather clock where the fire- 
place of his dreams should be. If he 
“makes suggestions they are listened 
to courteously enough, and then 
promptly forgotten, 

“Who’s that?” asks the star. 

“Only the author,” says the leading 

nan. 

Thus, all along the line, his artistic 
soul, if he has one, or his pride, if he 
hasn’t, is harrowed. With no exag- 
geration, I have seen authors leave 
‘the premiére of ‘a play which seemed 

p have gone successfully, actually in 

s. The applause had no music for 
; they had not seen their dreams 
true. 

The complaint of the author is an 

one, I know. But only too often 
just. Men of commanding rank 

Pinero, Clyde Fitch, Augustus 

mas—have been given carte 
che in the casting and staging of 

ir works, but they are the excep- 
ns that prove the rule. I myself 
ve been fortunate in this regard, 
st that does not prevent me from 
seing the flaws in the system as it 
perates toward others. A playwright 
uld have the opportunity of de- 
ping his ideas to their fullest ex- 
on the stage as well as in the 
uscript. He should be responsible, 


in so far as his technical training and | 
experience permit, for the artistic 
representation of his play before the 


footlights. If others assume that re- 


sponsibility for him, in just so much 
does he fail of a complete, well- 
rounded self-expression. 

As conditions are in the American 
theatre of to-day, the producing man- 
agers are so deeply engaged in real 
estate transactions, in building new. 
playhouses, and in fighting their ri- 
vals with the methods of high finance, 
that they have no time for the work 
of preparing plays for public approv- 
al. They select plays, yes, but they 
do not stage them; they are occupied 
with practical rather than aesthetic 
affairs. They delegate the exacting 
labor of production to professional 
stage directors. 

This latter group of men are usual- 
ly graduate actors; they are a splen- 
did body of technical experts. Person- 
ally, I am glad to claim many friends 
among them, and to profess respect 
for their work as a whole. But usually 
the stage director takes the actor’s 
rather than the author’s point of 
view ; consequently he does not bring 
out the playwright’s ideas in the 
manner which the latter desires. The 
instances of strange liberties that 
stage directors have taken with 
“scripts” are without number; any 
dramatic writer can cite a dozen; 
and most of them, though amusing to 
the outsider, are tragic enough to the 
man who feels that they have stulti- 
fied his purpose and dulled the edge 
of his theme. 

Not infrequently one will hear the 
actors themselves boast of the way in 
which they have re-written certain 
lines or scenes, letting it be under- 
stood by inference that the author 
was some poor benighted soul who 
had luckily hit upon a clever idea but 
who expressed it like a barbarian. In 
most of these cases, it may be taken 


for granted that the actor’s revision 
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‘has been for his own particular ad- 
vantage, with the play as a whole, a 
secondary or entirely negligible fac- 
tor. 

For these reasons the Authors’ 
Producing Company was founded a 
few months ago to offer an arena in 
which the dramatist himself may have 
full sway. If he is gifted as a “pro- 
ducer” or stage director, he will be 
_ able to cover himself with glory in the 
productions of this organization, with- 
out interference. If he is inexperi- 
enced or deficient along these lines, he 
will receive competent advice and col- 
laboration from men who sympathize 
with his point of view. He will be 
- guided or corrected by brother dram- 
atists to the end that the best possible 
/ results may be achieved and his own 
feelings may be uninjured in the pro- 
cess. 

This is no Utopian affair, founded 
upon dreams and ideals alone. It has 
powerful financial backing. Mr. John 
‘Cort is the president, and associated 
with him in the business management 
are Mr. Lee Shubert and Mr. Archi- 
bald Selwyn. I have the honor of be- 
ing the “general producing director,” 
supervising the artistic details during 
-the first season. 

' We are pledged to make at least 
three productions a year, of which 
“The Gamblers,” by myself, is the 
first. The rest of our work this season 
is already outlined; we have a drama 
by Henry Arthur Jones, who will 
come from London to direct the pro- 
duction; and a comedy by Miss Mar- 
garet Mayo, whose “Baby Mine” is a 
current success. Mr. Jones’ play will 
be staged within a short while, and 
preparations for it are now under 
way. Miss Mayo’s will be put on next 
spring. 

We offer advantages other than the 
purely artistic to authors; for even a 
dramatist. does not live by art alone. 
A fair and equitable scale of royalties 
will be fixed for each play, according 
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to the writer’s proven worth, 
always customary. In no case w 
playwright have any ground fe 
ture complaint that he was indu 
release his manuscript at a bs 
rate. In addition, he will receive ac 
tain percentage of the profits, ' 
aim, in a word, to pay the c 
market price, and something m 
Thus it will be seen that the 
thors’ Producing Company dif 
radically from the society of Fr 
dramatic writers which is so strong 
intrenched in Paris. The purpose 
that organization, primarily, is 
tual protection in a commercial sen 
it is practically a union of literar r 
men while ours is a_ vehicle 
-fuller artistic expression. Even 
however, we may develop such a 
ciety out of the present nucleus 
will come about as soon as the i 
pendence and esprit de corps of Am 
ican dramatists arrive at maturity, 
I am willing to let the staging 
“The Gamblers” stand as a token 
the purpose of the Authors’ Prod 
fing Company. In its dress 
stage direction, to my mind, ry 
requirement of the text has been 
met, and the smallest detail has 
not been slighted. It may not be 
fitting for me to laud my own work 
but I may at least be permitted to saj 
that “The Gamblers,” as I see 
play visualized upon the stage, v 
its two sumptuous settings and 
gifted, well-balanced cast, me 
every desire of my heart in regard t 
that particular child of my br 
Every author who comes before tl 
public under the auspices of this 
ganization will, I have good reaso 
to hope, feel the same after his f 


night. 
Ve 





OOTLIGHTS 


BY IRIS BELMO 





IN THIS series of complete short stories of the stage in America to-day, a well known 
actress who for obvious reasons prefers her work to appear under a nom de plume, re- 
- Counts the experiences that attended her- progress up the theatrical ladder from chorus 


girl to prima. donna. 


No. VII.—WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD 


HE alarm clock had just gone 

off, and I sat up in bed, rubbing my 
eyes and trying to collect my 
thoughts. And then at last I had it! We 
Were making an early jump from Abi- 
| gail to New Washington, and we had 
to catch the 5:10 train in order to make 
connections at some “junction.” The 
company had left a call at the office for 
four-thirty, but Frances and I always 
depended upon a one-dollar alarm clock 


as being more reliable than the offices 
of the Middle West hotels. 

I jumped up, and zoing over shook 
the sleeping Frances until she turned 
over and groaned once or twice, and 
then uncovered her head. : 

“Oh—h,” she said, and then again, 
ii 3 oh—h Y? : 

“Get up, it’s half past. Come along. 

She looked toward the one small win- 
dow our room boasted of and— 
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“It’s night,” she moaned, - and 
straightway covered up-her head again. 
“It’s four-thirty-five,” I returned. “If 
ou miss the 5:10 you wont get in New 
ashington to-day. Come along, Fran- 
ces—get up!” 

I went on with my dressing, and 
Frances, after another five minutes, be- 
gan to crawl out of bed, grumbling the 
while. In fact Frances Warrington 
grumbled all the time she wasn’t reading 
one of the “six best sellers.” 

I was ready to go down stairs in a 
few minutes, but I sat down and waited 
for her, half.asleep myself, We had 
been out three weeks, three solid weeks 
of one-night stands, and it seemed as if 
the trains we had to travel by were al- 
ways leaving somewhere between one 
and five in the morning. At Abigail, 
where we had played the night before, 
we had arrived at two o’clock in the 
morning, and in order to play that night 
in New Washington, ninety miles away, 
we were-leaving Abigail at five o’clock 
in the morning. Paul Delancey, our lead- 
ing man, once declared that if he ever 
saw a call for a train leaving or arriv- 
ing at any hour other than between one 
- and five, he would think it a mistake and 
refuse to consider it; and Dick Craw- 
ford used to say that the first com- 
pany we caught up with, be it “Uncle 
Tom,” or Rose Sydell, he was going 
to join. 

“How about breakfast?” asked Fran- 
ces, presently. 

™“We have to lay over two hours at 
some junction, and Mr. Austin thought 
we had better get it there, I said, 
wearily. 

“Oh—h!” groaned Frances, weakly. 

She dressed so slowly that I jumped 
up and began to help her with her 
things. Most of our clothes were in our 
trunks at the railroad station and these 
trunks we didn’t see sometimes for three 
or four days, but we always carried a 
suit-case with us, and into this was 
packed everything under the sun. Three 
soiled waists and a clean one, a powder- 

uff, four novels, some headache med- 
icine, two spoons taken from the dining- 
room the night before, and an alcohol 
- lamp, were jumbled together in Fran- 
ces’ suit-case. I attempted to get the 


alarm-clock in between the 
the books, but it wouldn’t go. 

“Oh, carry it in your hand,’ 
Frances, “As if we cared a penny 
the jays in this town.” 

But Frances wouldn’t think of cq 
ing it in her hand, jays or no ja 
she ended by putting it in her mu 
was nearly ready when somebod 
side in the hall called: 

“Sis As 

“It’s Crawford; go on, don’t wait 
me,” she’ said, rather ungraciously, . 

“T’ll wait; we can all go down 
gether,” I returned. “Only, do hurry? 

She shrugged her shoulders. f 

“You’re a nice enough littie 
Bel,” she told me, with a short la 
“but you’re mighty new to this busi 
and there are some things you don’t 
derstand. Crawford isn’t eating his h 
out to carry my suit-case—give 
yours and go.” 

I didn’t say another word, but pi 
up my things and joined Mr. Crawford 
in the dimly lighted hall. People dont 
look their best in the early morning 
after only a few hours’ sleep, and my 
glass had already told me I was a fright, 
and Mr. Crawford certainly loa 
worn and tired. 

“Come along, hurry!” was his g 
ing, and he took my suit-case from me 
and we went down the hall and out im 
the street, ES 

We walked along in silence, he W 
his own suit-case and mine, I car 
his bundle of papers. Nothing rom 
very matter of fact it was. I liked 
Crawford, and from the first day out it 
had singled me out and taken possessii 
of me, as it were. We were always te 
gether—rode together in the train, Sa 
together at table at the hotels. I da 
his socks and read him Audrey’s le 
and he bought me magazines and taugil 
me to play pitch. Paul Delancey, ou 
leading man, used to look at us ail 
laugh. I liked and-respected Mr. De 
lancey, but he was a dreadful tease 
Only once he grew very grave with m 
however, and he said: 

“Bel”—my name is Iris Belmont, bu 
everybody calls me Bel and I am m0 
responsible for my name; my first sta 
manager, not my parents gave it to me 





” he said, “Crawford’s a good fel- 

, mighty good, but he don’t mean a 

> thing—you understand? All these little 
‘attentions—are just little attentions, 
nothing more. It’s his way—to be nice 
to a girl.” 

I know I got very red and I think 
‘Mr, Delancey felt a little foolish him- 
self, but it was nice of him, neverthe- 
less. Still I’m not in love with Dick 
Crawford, and I think he is not in love 
with me. He calls me “Sis,” and he has 
asked me to call him “Dick.” 

But for Dick Crawford I’d be pretty 
Jonely, for the company was small, with 
only three women. We were playing 

- “Hamlet,” and Miss Natalie Delacomb, 
the star and the widow of a Brooklyn 
plumber, considered it beneath her dig- 
nity to chum with any of the players 
other than the leading man. True, she 
made a great show of friendship for us 
at times, and for the press, but it 
amounted to nothing, and we were never 
once fooled. Poor Mr. Delancey—he 

was Hamlet to her Ophelia—she bored 
fearfully, and made love to him openly, 

‘although she knew he had a wife and 
family back in Jersey City. ~~ 

During our two hours’ ride from 

’ Abigail to the junction, where we were 
' to change cars for New Washington, I 
_ slept most of the way, made comfortable 
_ with Dick Crawford’s coat. He read his 
"papers; across the aisle Frances slept, 

Snoring loudly. Frances played the 

/ Queen, but there were times when her 

behavior was far from regal. 
We arrived at the junction—on the 

» map the name is Ella Junction—at fif- 
> teen minutes after seven, and the local 
train that was to take us on to New 
Washington left the junction at nine 
O'clock, Across the street from the sta- 
tion was a lunch room, and there we 
urried, forgetful of all dignity, Hamlet 

"teasing the Queen, his mother, Ophelia 

gging Polonius not to run so fast, 

oratio (Mr. Crawford) shouting to 
the Player Queen (myself) to have his 
eggs poached, and Claudius telling the 

First Grave-Digger that these one-night 

Stands were “not of heaven or earth, 

no sir!” 
Caste was forgotten when we struck 

Columbia Lunch Room. We sat 


down pell-mell and ordered what we 
fancied, and ate what was brought to us, — 
too tired and hungry and thankful for 
small mercies to grumble because the 
coffee was muddy and the butter bad. 
Dick Crawford and I had a corner of a 
long table to ourselves and I read him 
Audrey Lazarre’s last letter while we 
ate our breakfast. Audrey and I had 
been together in the chorus of the show 
in which I made my début, but she had 
had a splendid voicé and while not pret- 
ty herself had been engaged for a part 
in a big Broadway light-opera, and had 
made good, She “pitied” me—playing 
in “Hamlet” over the Water-tank cir- 
cuit, ; 

“Cut it, and come back to civiliza- 
tion,” she wrote me. “I know thirty a 
week is not to be sneezed at, but remem- 
ber, every jump means that many more 
miles away from Broadway.” 

“T’ve got a fine little flat in Forty- 
third street, and Ill fix you until you 
get something. Think it over—then give 
Mr. Hamlet the merry ta-ta:” 

Mr, Crawford laughed heartily as I 
finished the letter. 

“Are you going ?” he asked, 

“Going where?” I asked, in turn. 

“Back to New York,” he answered. 

I shook my head. ““Never—while Miss 
Delacomb will keep me with her,” I told 
him. “I was out of work for weeks and 
weeks before I got this, down to my last 
dollar almost, owed my landlady, had 
walked my soles off looking for an en- 
gagement of:any kind! Audrey’s got a 
voice—I haven’t. Oh, I can sing—but so 
can a thousand other girls just as well 
as I can! I am pretty—but so are they! 
That’s me—I can sing and I am pretty 
—hbut I can’t sing better than the average. 
girl and neither am I prettier.” 

He looked at me gravely, silent for 
some minutes, Then he drank his coffee 
and folded.his newspaper. 

“You're a funny girl,” he said, slowly. 
“Haven't you got a good home?” 

“Yes,” I nodded, and looked out of 
the window. 

“Well, don’t forget it—never,” he 
said, and then he smiled and pushed 
back his chair. 

We arrived in New Washiftgton some 
time later in the morning, and it proved 





to be a town of eight thousand persons, 
a little more, perhaps, than some of the 
other places we had played in during 
the past few weeks. The opera house 
‘was up a flight of stairs, and over a 
market, and it was damp and musty and 
the floors were covered with dirt and 
peanut-shells. The place seated -nine 
‘hundred ‘people. 

Miss Delacomb had spent a lot of 
money on her production, and while 
she was a bad actress, and most of the 


* company were but mediocre at best, 


“Hamlet” was beautifully staged and 
the costumes were gorgeous. She was a 
woman who, late in life, had been seized 
with the theatrical fever, and all of her 
late husband’s- money she had put in 
this venture, starring herself as Ophelia. 
She had firmly believed she would play 


-in New York and Boston and Chi- 


cago, but in spite of her money the best 
bookings she could obtain were “one- 
nights” in the Middle West. Often her 
scenery was too massive for the stages 
of the small theatres where we played, 
but it was not without its worth stand- 
ing outside of the hall, and we had 
played to good business since we opened. 
Still Natalie Delacomb was discontent- 
ed. While she classed herself with 
Maude Adams and Julia Marlowe, the 
public didn’t, and she hungered to show 
them what she could do, if given a 
chance. But nothing could ever happen 
while she played in such towns as New 
Washington and Paris Crossing. 

I think New Washington about fin- 
ished her, for it was the worst of the 
lot, and there had been some very awful 
towns before, at that. The advance sale 
had been good, however, and when our 
scenery arrived in town the house man- 
ager hit upon the happy idea of carting 
it through the streets labeled “Opera 
House, To-night,” so that capacity busi- 
ness was assured, but still Miss Dela- 
comb was unhappy. She didn’t want 
money, she wanted fame, and what fame 
was there, pray, in playing Ophelia to a 
lot.of people who thought she was giv- 
ing an imitation of “that Eva Tanguay,” 
‘whom they had seen in the vitagraph at 
the moving-picture parlor up the street? 

At thestheatre that night she stood in 
the wings and wept on Mr. Delancey’s 


shoulder. Poor man, he looked 
idiot, and all the men stood in the 
and guyed him fearfully. Of 
Miss Delacomb didn’t see them, 
fondly believed every man of them 
be madly in love with her, and held 
only with practiced skill and tact. 

“It is an insult to my art to ask 
to play in such a place and to such 
audience,” she sobbed. yo 

“My dear lady, there is not much 
connected with the one-night stands?” 
Mr. Delancey told her, ruefully. 8 

“T know it!” she cried. “Therefore 
say, leave behind these wretched to 
and let us seek the cities of cul 
where art is sought and loved!” 3 

“Well, you’ll have to see New Yor 
about that,” said Mr. Delancey, gent 
removing her head from his shoulde 
“You’re making money—I don’t know 
what else you want. And it’s ten to on 
the big cities would rather see ‘The 
Belle of Rector’s’ than ‘Hamlet.’ Better 
stay where you are, Miss Delacomb.” 

But she was very bitter, and all durin 
the performance the house ate pean 
and ground the shells into the floor 
their heels, so that before the final 
tain was rung down she was hyste 
and in tears, 

I was really sorry for her—she 
been so disillusioned during the pa 
three weeks—and Frances and I did 
we could to quiet her and get her b 
to the hotel. Her maid was.of no tsé 
whatever, and kept begging her in tears 
to “let’s go home”—“home” meaning 
Brooklyn and the late plumber’s ha 
some residence there, Goodness ki 
I felt badly enough myself, ill and ti 
from constant traveling and want 
properly cooked food, without stop 
to bathe the head of Miss Delacomb 

Twice Dick Crawford knocked on the 
door and the second time I went out if 
the hall to talk to him. a 

“See here, Sis, I want you to go @ 
bed and leave that bloomin’ idiot ale 
he said, crossly. “You'll be left be 
in some hospital next yourself, and 
who'll stop to bathe your head then f= 
not Delacomb. Now come along, 
away.” 
~“But she’s really ill,” I began. 

“Nothing but temper. If Delat 
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ould invite her down to the dining- 
‘room for supper she’d be well directly,” 
“he sneered. “I’ve got no patience with 
that woman, Sis. She’s not an actress. 
She’s not a credit to the profession, 
' Lord knows, She’s just a vain, selfish 
woman with more money than brains. 
_ She wanted to be an actress because she 
“wanted flattery—and she had to buy it 
to get it. She’s a fraud.” 
“She’s our meal-ticket,” I reminded 
him, smiling at the thought. 
“Lord help us, she is,” he nodded. 
“There, go in and get her well or we 
" wont be able to play ‘Hamlet’ to-morrow 
night in What-do-you-call-it-ville !” 
_I went back in the room and Frances 
and the maid and myself worked with 
Natalie Delacomb, star, until the cold, 
gray dawn of a November morning 
crept in through the uncurtained win- 
dows. All night long she wept and 
stormed and all night long we three wo- 
men doctored her with everything we 
could find from whiskey-toddy to a 
Welsh rarebit Frances made over the 
gas. Mr. Crawford came again during 
the night and called to see if I had gone 
to bed, and Frances went out and told 
him I was asleep on Miss Delacomb’s 
couch. 
In the morning Miss Deiacomb was 
“better” but Frances and I went down 
to breakfast looking like two inmates of 
a lunatic asylum. Neither of us had 
combed our hair or changed our waists 
and I was hollow-eyed while Frances 
had lost all interest in her latest thriller. 
We were billed to play in Kennedy- 
‘Yille that night but we had missed the 
early morning train owing to Miss Dela- 
comb’s condition, and as there was not 
another train until late in the afternoon, 
mobody seemed to know what to do. 
“Miss Delacomb herself didn’t seem to 
care, and I began to wonder if we were 
ng to Kennedyville to play that night 
Or not. Things were beginning to look 
kind of suspicious, so I went to Dick 
| Crawford and asked him if he had heard 


A g. 
“Not a thing; why?” he asked quickly. 
“Because I believe Miss Delacomb 
*t mean to play in Kennedyville to- 
ight, that’s all,” I said. 
“Don’t she, indeed ?” he scoffed. 


“She’s been sending telegrams to 
New York. all morning, and now she is 
trying to get Mr. Austin’s office in the 
St. James ‘building on the long-dis- 
tance,” I added. 

Mr. Crawford looked anxious. We 
were playing pitch and Frances was 
stretched across the foot of the bed, 
reading and dozing by turns. Dick threw 
down the cards and jumped up. 

“Tl go talk this over with Delancey,” 
he said, “I’ll bet you’re right, Sis, and 
that she doesn’t intend to play to-night, 
but she will! These one-night stands are 
bad enough, in mercy’s name, without 
being docked a show because the star 
gets fluffy. Stay where you are—I’ll be 
back presently.” 

But he was gone an hour, and I was 
sound asleep when he knocked on my 
door. 

“Come along, you girls, we’ve just 
time to catch the last train to Kennedy- 
ville to-night,” he cried, when I opened 
the door. “You’ were right, Sis, the 
Czarina didn’t intend to play to-night. 
She wasn’t ‘feeling well.’ But we fixed 
her.” 

“How?” I asked eagerly. 

“Delancey. He threatened to go back 
to New York on the first train out of 
here if she didn’t go on to Kennedyville 
and give the show to-night,” he grinned 
delightedly. “That fixed her. She’s— 
well, rather fond of Paul Delancey, you 
know, and she didn’t want to lose him. 
But she’s up to some game now I’m not 
equal to yet.” 

We went on to Kennedyville, arriving 
there at seven o’clock with just an hour 
to spare before the curtain was rung up, 
Miss Delacomb had lapsed into a dig- 
nified silence that I fancy Mr. Delancey 
preferred to her usual sugary manner, 
for he left her and joined our party, 
believing himself justified, no doubt, in 
doing so, We had had no time to get 
anything to eat at a hotel, so two of the 
men had run across to a lunch room 
and brought back some baked beans 
and ham sandwiches, and these we ate’ 
off of Frances’ theatre-trunk. : 

We had a gay old time that night de- 
spite our star’s cold looks and sharp 
speeches; She played wretchedly—poor | 
Ophelia would never have known her- 
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selfi—and during the entire performance 
she wore her black silk stockings and 
high-heeled French shoes. Her maid 
afterwards confided in Mr. Delancey 
that Miss Delacomb had refused to 
change them. 

The next two days were monotonous- 
ly alike, Natalie still sulking, Mr. De- 
lancey still joining our crowd at table, 
and business keeping uniformly good. 
Then—in Lincoln City it was and a 
Thursday afternoon—Niss Delacomb 
sprung her little surprise. 

We were at our early dinner and 
around the table sat Frances, Mr. De- 
lancey, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Burton and 
myself, Miss Delacomb was at another 
table, and in the place usually occupied 
by Mr. Delancey sat Mr. Newcomb, our 
lirst Gravedigger. Well, Miss Dela- 
comb left her place, and sweeping over 
to our table, stopped beside Mr. Bur- 
ton’s chair. Dick was in the midst of 
one of his funny stories and he never 
once noticed her there until he had 
reached the point and everybody was 
roaring with laughter. Then he pre- 
tended to see Miss Delacomb for the 
first time, and jumping up, offering her 
his place. 

“Thank you, Mr. Crawford, no!” she 
said, with a chilling smile. “Ladies and 
gentlemen, I have a bit of information 
for you,” she added, turning to the table. 
“T have just received a telegram from 
New York, and my new managers have 
made arrangements for me to play city 
time only in the future. The old tour 
has been canceled, and I shall open 
Monday night in Cleveland for seven 
performances. Those of you who are 
not satisfied with the new order of 
things can go to Mr. Newcomb, my new 
secretary. Good-evening. Thank you.” 

She sailed away again and was joined 
by George Newcomb, who escorted her 
from the room with the air of an em- 
peror. It was really ludicrous only we 
were all too surprised to laugh. 

Mr. Crawford recovered first. “I 


wonder if she’ll drop us when she gets 
to Cleveland?” he remarked perplexed- 
ly; and then he laughed and said the 
. joke was on us. 

Frances was indignant. If Miss Dela- 
comb was under a new management, 
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that meant that James A, Austin was 
no longer her guiding destiny ; and Mr. 
Austin was Frances’ cousin. She too, 
began to fear for her position in the 
company. 

“The ungrateful creature! Why, my 
cousin made her what she is to-day!” 
she cried angrily. 

“Well, it was a poor job, Frances, 
that’s all,” nodded Mr. Burton, chuck- 
ling to himself. 

“And Mr. Newcomb, her private sec- 
retary,” I said. “Good gracious, what 
next ?” 

“Newcomb seems to have put your 
nose out of joint, old man,” remarked 
Mr. Burton, giving Mr. Delancey a dig 
in the ribs. 

“Yes, thank God,” returned Paul De- 
lancey piously, ‘““To-night I shall write 
to my wife the first honest letter since 
I have been out this season. You know,” 
he added, almost boyishly, “I aim to 
tell her everything that happens from 
day to day, but sometimes my aim is 
not as true as it should be.” 

“T guess not,” chuckled Mr. Burton. 

Frances got up and I was about to 
follow her when I chanced to look at 
Dick. He was sitting there staring at the 
opposite wall, and smiling the stran- 
gest smile imaginable, and he had not 
spoken for quite five minutes. 

“Why, Dick,” I said, “what ever is 
the matter?” 

“I was wondering, Sis,” he an- 
swered, “what Cleveland has ever done 
that the new management should send 
us there for a week?” 

I shall never forget the next two days, 
the airs Miss Delacomb put on, and the 
agony and suspense of not knowing 
what she intended to do when we 
reached Cleveland. It was whispered 
about that an entire new company was 
to be sent on from New York, and that 
all the old members would be dropped, 
but as none of us were on very good 
terms with Miss Delacomb, nobody had 
any way of finding out the truth of this. 
I tell you it is distinctly unpleasant to 
be “on the outs” with your star. The 
whole company was in disgrace with the 
exception of Mr. Newcomb; Paul De- 
lancey and Dick Crawford were the star 
offenders and as I was a friend of Dick’s 











and Frances was a triend of mine, we 
poor girls, innocent as we were, were 
treated with the most chilling silence 
whenever we chanced to be in Miss 
Delacomb’s society. 

Of course, it was because Mr, De- 
lancey and Dick had forced Natalie to 
play our dates in Kennedyville and the 
next two stands when she didn’t want 
to, and of course, now that she had ar- 
ranged to play city time in the future 
it was only likely that she would dis- 
pense with their services—and ours, 
Frances’ and mine. Still, after those 
weary one-night stands these week- 
towns sounded good to me, and I hated 
to give them up. 

“And haven’t we got a clause in our 
contracts about a two weeks’ notice?” 
I asked Dick. 

“H’m, that isn’t worth the paper it’s 
written on, Sis,” he told me. “It 
wouldn’t hold in law—even if we could 
afford to go to law; and we can’t. If 
she fires us in Cleveland, all we can do 
is to go—gracefully.” 

“I don’t believe I could go grace- 
fully,” I said, with a sigh. 

Saturday night in St. Elmo—a town a 
little worse than the novel for which it 
was named—Frances Warrington came 
up on the stage and called sharply to 
Dick and Mr. Delancey. She had been 
down in our dressing-room which was 
next to Miss Delacomb’s, and through 
the thin wall she had heard the star 
and Mr. Newcomb discussing the Cleve- 
land engagement. 

“We all go—every one of us!” she 
cried excitedly. “An entire new com- 
pany will meet Miss Delacomb in Cleve- 
land to-morrow and they will rehearse 
with her to-morrow night and Monday 
morning. We will get our congé with 
our salaries to-night. Wait and see— 
wait and see!” 

“It’s a dirty trick,” said Paul De- 
lancey, honestly indignant. 

“Shall we refuse to go on to-night, 
and make her refund the money in the 
house?” Dick asked, but Mr. Delancey 
shook his head. 

Frances began to cry. “I haven’t 
saved a penny—and how much is the 
fare back to New York? Anybody 
know ?” 
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“Your chance to let your friend 
Audrey ‘fix you up,’ Sis,” said Dick, 
with a wintry smile. 

“Yes,” I nodded slowly, Somehow 
now that the end was in sight even the 
one-night stands had their charm, I 
thought. “Will you go ‘back to New 
York?” I asked him, 

“T don’t know,” he returned. “It’s all 
—so sudden.” 

“There’s one consolation,” spoke up 
Mr. Delancey. “Natalie will lose all the 
money she’s made in these towns sure 
as fate when she begins to try her 
Ophelia on the big cities, I’d like to see 
the Monday papers. She can’t stand four 
weeks of it, I’ll bet you, Dick.” 

“Can’t afford to bet now,” laughed 
Dick, and then we went on with the 
performance. 

We had a splendid audience, and a 
more appreciative one than usual, but 
none of us had the heart to play that 
night. This was the end of it—every- 
thing was over. Now there was nothing 
left for us to do but to go back to 
Broadway and begin the weary rounds 
of the agencies again. And my heart 
was sick of that. I hated it. 

The final curtain fell at last, and the 
house began to empty while the scene- 
shifters struggled with our big settings 
and the lone piano-player thumped out 
Pony Boy. I was dressed and had come 
up on the stage and was waiting for 
Frances and Dick, who were still in 
their dressing-rooms. I was not on in 
the last part of the play and I always 
dressed early. 

Presently Frances and Dick came up 
and a few minutes later Mr. Delancey 
and Mr. Burton joined us. We hadn’t 
been paid our salaries yet and neither 
had a word been said about our dis- 
missal, so we stood there together try- 
ing to laugh and talk and act as if we 
didn’t care, But we did. 

Then we heard a shriek, another one, 
a third, and Natalie Delacomb came 
rushing upstairs from her dressing- 
room with her costume half off. 

“Thief! Murder! Thief!” she cried. 

“My dear Miss Delacomb—” began 
Paul Delancey, when she threw herself 
in his arms and began to shriek afresh 
for all the world like a steam calliope. 
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“All my money and my jewels are 
gone!” she wept. “George Newcomb, 
the wretch, has taken my money. Oh, 
Paul, Paul, Paul!’ 

It was the truth, that and nothing 
more. George Newcomb, “my new sec- 
retary,” to whom she had entrusted the 
entire week’s receipts, had gone off with 
Natalie’s maid—who, thoughtfully, had 
taken her mistress’ jewelry with them. 
All told this amounted to nearly twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” she cried. “Oh, 
Paul, whatever shall I do?” 

Frances and I quieted her as best we 
could and Mr. Burton went over to the 
hotel and got her a toddy. Dick brought 
her a chair, It is wonderful how we 
worked to comfort her, we who had 
been so bitter against her only a mo- 
ment before; but misery loves company 
and we were all of us very miserable. 

“What shall we do?” asked Mr Bur- 
ton, and then the three men got their 
heads together and talked secrets for 
the next fifteen minutes. 

At last Paul Delancey told us of their 
decision. 
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“We think you ladies had better stay 
here in St. Elmo to-night—we men are 
going to Chicago on the express,” he 
said. “To-morrow Miss Delacomb can 
go on to Cleveland and Frances and Bel 
can—well, whatever arrangements you 
girls care to make. We'll let you know 
everything, Miss Delacomb, the moment 
we reach Chicago. Of course, we'll put 
the case entirely in the detectives’ 
hands.” 

Then Frances spoke up and the en- 
tire machinery stopped with a jolt. 

“Has anybody any money they can 
lend me, because I’ve not enough to 
pay my hotel bill,” she said tearfully. 

I think our faces justi then were 
studies in expression that would have 
delighted a master, For we counted our 
money and between us all there was not 
seven dollars. Miss Delacomb went at 
once to telegraph on to New York for 
enough to pay our salaries, and we 
others started back to the hotel. 

“Sis,” asked Dick Crawford gently, 
“didn’t you say you had a good home?” 

ut I only shook my head. 

“One more try,” I said. 
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THIS MONTH, Mr. Wolf, the best known theatrical journalist in America, recounts a 
number of anecdotes of those persons of the playhouse whose names are familiar to all 
playgoers and followers of life along New York's rialto. 


ARGARET MAYO is back in 

town—busted. The word is in- 

elegant but expressive. Also it is 
the one used by Miss Mayo herself in 
describing her condition. 

Miss Mayo’s financial fracture is the 
outcome of her feat of breaking the 
bank at French Lick, Ind. At least, 
Miss Mayo stipulated to break the 


bank. How she accomplished it— 
that’s the story as I heard it. 

As the author of “Baby Mine,” 
“Polly of the Circus” and several 
other plays Miss Mayo, who at social 
affairs answers “Here” to the name of 
Mrs. Edgar Selwyn, has accumulated 
a sinking fund big enough to repair 
Portugal’s national debt. Like all the 
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playwriting millionaires of Broadway, she has suffered from 
irritation of the increment, and at times has yearned to 
stimulate its circulation and her own. 

Broadway has set rules for such contingencies. One of 
them involves a visit to Mt. Clemens or French Lick. Miss 
Mayo chose the latter resort, and Grace George and Wil- 
liam A. Brady decided to accompany her. Before her de- 
parture Miss Mayo recalled that one of the favorite health- 
restoring devices at the famous Indiana resort was a roulette 
wheel. She recalled also that on the return voyage from 
Europe last spring a rather shabby Frenchman aboard the 
steamer had explained to her a “system” which, if rigidly 
adhered to at roulette, was certain to return enormous 
winnings. True, there was nothing in the Frenchman’s ap- 
pearance to indicate any sensational run of luck, and, true, 
he had eagerly accepted ten dollars in return for revealing 
the “system.” Nevertheless, the Frenchman’s deductions 
seemed so accurate, his figures seemed to follow so clcsely 
their axiomatic relationship with veracity that—well, Miss 
Mayo is a woman and she believed, just as thousands have 
believed before her. 

To me all gambling “systems” look alike, and I’m not go- 
ing into the details of this particular one. Suffice it that its 
basic principle was a variation of the doubling the bet play, 
and, like all the others that have fattened the “house,” was al- 
luring until put into practice. It required, according to Miss 
Mayo’s calculations, $1023 for working capital to make it 
infallible. This sum she drew and set apart from the amount 
she had allotted for her regular expenses. 

“Have moving vans at the station to cart away my win- 
nings. I shall bring it home in bales.” 

Those were Miss Mayo’s parting words to Mr. Selwyn. 
Being among other things a husband, Mr. Selwyn promised. 

The following telegrams from Miss Mayo to him, cover- 
ing a period of ten days, tell the remainder of the story: 

“What is my balance at the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany ?” 

“Ask Frederic Thompson if he will send next week’s 


| stock royalties in advance.” 


“This is a great health resort, but expensive.” 

“Have drawn on you for a thousand. Please honor.” 

“Went to church this morning and prayed as I never did 
before. If my prayers are answered I sha’n’t need any more 
money till my return.” 

“Nothing in prayer. Wire me two hundred and fifty.” 

“Have sold my transportation over the Limited. Coming 
back by the Wabash.” 

Miss Mayo is not yet altogether clear upon the deficien- 
cies of her “system.” She still believes in its efficacy, but 
for a thorough trial argues that a Rockefeller should put it 
into execution, 
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RECTOR’S AWFUL SECRET 


IN MUSICAL COMEDY there is an ancient joke, usu- 
ally put into the mouth of a restaurant waiter to the effect 
that the proprietor does not eat at his own establishment. 
Charles Rector, the respected founder of restaurants, has 
proven that truth may be funnier than musical-comedy fic- 
tion by permitting himself to be caught lunching at a Childs’ 
restaurant. 

Red-handed he was detected in the act a few days ago at 
the Childs’ branch in Seventh Avenue, near Forty-third 
Street, almost adjoining Hammerstein’s Victoria Theatre. 
“Billy” Fleischmann, hero of a thousand midnight suppers 
at Rector’s gilded establishment, was the first to see him. He 
paused, petrified. Could he believe his eyes? Was such blas- 
phemy possible? 

He hailed Lester Doctor, another Knight of Rector’s 
Round Table, and told him of the discovery. 

“You’re overworked, Eilly,” said Doctor. “What you 
need is a good night’s rest.” 

Fleischmann led him to the window through which he 
had beheld the apparition. Doctor followed the direction of 
his finger, his face paled and then he burst out into laughter. 

“It’s one of those—what are those things in the desert?” 
he said. 

“An oasis,” suggested Fleischmann. 

“No, those things you think you see out there in the 
East,” replied Doctor. 

“Houris,” offered Fleischmann. 

“Not a bit like it,” retorted Doctor. “I’m speaking of 
deserts, not harems. Ah, I know what I mean—it’s a mi- 
rage.” 

“I don’t think I get you,” said Fleischmann. 

“Well, it’s like this,” explained Doctor; “in a mirage you 
think you see things and you don’t. Sort of a tropical de- 
lirium tremens. Now, about opposite this place on Broad- 
way is Rector’s place. Through suggestion we think we see 
him in Childs’, eating wheat cakes and sausage. But we 
don’t; it’s an hallucination.” 

Just then the “hallucination” signalled his order for an- 
other plate of sausages. It was, indeed, Charles Rector, and 
his secret was out. When Mr. Rector is real hungry he 
visits Childs’ and eats wheat cakes and sausages. Among 
all the dishes that appear on his own elaborate menu cards 
cakes and sausages are not to be found. 

Usually when he feels a Childs’ emotion coming on Mr. 
Rector seeks one of the branches in a side street. This par- 
ticular day he was in a hurry and went to the nearest one. 
And he had been caught—caught with the goods, caught 
in broad daylight in the very act, without hope of alibi or 
mitigating circumstances. 
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DIDN’T FLATTER CRESSY 


WILL M. CRESSY is so firmly established in the favor 
of vaudeville patrons that he can afford to tell a joke at his 
own expense. This one would not have been known except 
for his own frankness. 

He had just finished his sketch, “At the Town Hall To- 
night,” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre when a drunken man 
made his way out of the theatre and staggered up to the 
box-office. 

“Shay,” he said to the ticket-seller, “what do you want 
to hire such punk actors for? Why don’t you get some good 
ones, like Percy Williams does?” 

The box-office man asked which particular number had 
annoyed him. 

“Why, that old jay in there with the Town Hall play.” 

“That,” asserted the ticket-seller indignantly, “is a head- 
liner. It’s considered one of the best acts on the stage.” 

The inebriated man looked closely at the treasurer for a 
moment, readjusted his focus, and said earnestly: 

“On the ievel, is it?” 

“Certainly it is. We are always glad to book that act. 
It’s one cf the best in the business.” 

The bibulous one was manifestly impressed. He shook 
his head slowly, and as he turned away muttered: 

“By thunder, Ill never go to another vaudeville show as 
long as I live.” 


COAXING VICTOR HERBERT 


THERE’S a trick to all trades, but perhaps none more 
difficult to play than that of an interpclated number upon a 
composer whose ironclad contract stipulates that an entire 
score shall be his own. And yet just such a trick was played 
upon Victor Herbert, the strictest of all composers in 
the matter of interpolations. I doubt if Mr. Herbert even 
now knows that one of the numbers in his “Red Mill” 
score was in reality an interpolation, and I await with some 
eagerness the effect of this enlightening paragraph upon 
him. 

The music of “The Red Mill” everybody will concede to 
be among the most delightful of Mr. Herbert’s many won- 
derful compositions. In every way the score, as bits of it 
were made known to Charles Dillingham and Montgomery 


!. & Stone, the stars, was satisfactory. But there was a song 


and dance, written by William Jerome and Jean Schwartz, 
which Messrs. Montgomery and Stone were particularly 
desirous of using in the piece. Knowing Mr. Herbert’s in- 
violable rule about interpolated numbers, no one concerned 
in the production possessed the courage to ask his permis- 
sion for its use. 
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Finally, it was agreed that Fred Stone should endeavor 
to obtain the necessary consent. It was in no blundering 
way that Stone set about it. Meeting Mr. Herbert on the 
street one day, he said: 

“Victor, Dave and I want to do a certain kind of a song 
and dance in this piece, and in a rough kind of a way we’ve 
planned out the music. We wish to intréduce some pecu- 
liar steps and so have to have a certain style of tune. Now, 
Dave and I know in a general way what we want, and 
probably you can pattern something after it.” 

Then he hummed the tune which Schwartz had com- 
posed. The truth is that he forgot the latter part of the 
melody, but he hummed enough of it to give Mr. Herbert 
an idea of the rhythm and swing. At the latter’s reauest he 
hummed it again. 

“Yes, I think I can make something out of that,” said 
Mr. Herbert, indulgently. 

And by that trick “Good-bye, John,” one of the many 
hits of the piece, became a part of the score of “The Red 
Mill.” 





















































FRED PERRY’S HISTRIONIC LAPSE 


IN FRED PERRY’S honest opinion Jules Eckert Good- 
man, author of “Mother,” is the greatest living playwright. 
Mr. Perry does not base this judgment so much on the 
merits cf “Mother,” although that piece has established a 
place in New York’s favor, as he does upon Mr. Goodman’s 
kindness to actors as exemplified in the writing of Mr. 
Perry’s own part. 

Mr. Perry acts the leading réle in “Mother,” that of a 
wayward eldest son who in the end returns penitent to 
the old fireside. He has received widespread praise for his 
acting of the character, and is becoming closely associated 
with it. To the utter amazement of his fellow-members he 
strolled leisurely into the grill-room of the Lambs Club 
one evening last week about 9:30 and called for his cus- 
tomary tcddy. ; 

“Great Scott, old man!” exclaimed Winchell Smith. “You 
haven’t been fired, have you?” 

“What's the matter?” demanded W. L. Abingdon. “Has 
Brady found a really good actor for your part?” 

Others contributed remarks of astonishment and badi- 
nage. 

“Hold on, you fellows,” protested Perry. “Nothing out of 
the ordinary has happened. In ‘Mother’ I leave the old roof 
shortly after nirie o’clock and do not return until ten-thirty. 
I have an entire hour to myself.” 

The actor was speaking the truth. Left by the author to 
his own devices for an hour during the action of the play, 
he had decided to stroll up to the Lambs Club four blocks 
away for a wee nip and friendly chat. 
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BERNHARDT’S PORTABLE BED 


BY THE time these words appear in type, Sarah Bern- 
hardt will have begun the most recent of her “fareweli” 
tours. Again the publicity promoters will be pushed to their 
utmost to keep the great French actress’ name constantly 
in print, for both she and her manager are shrewd enough 
to know that mere artistry alone does not suffice to entice 
the average American playgoer. Many of the stories related 
of the brilliant woman will be true, I dare say; as many 
will be fanciful. Yet throughout Mme. Bernhardt’s numer- 
ous publicity campaigns I have often wondered why some 
account of her portable bed never has found its way into 
print. 

Mme. Bernhardt has many eccentricities and foibles, 
none of them, however, so pronounced as her horror of a 
strange bed. She explained this pet aversion once as follows: 

“One is in one’s bed a!most as much as in one’s clothes; 
why not then carry one’s own bed about as well as one’s 
own shoes or coat? The only possible objection I see is the 
cumbersomeness of a bed as luggage. Well, for brief jour- 
neys, say of a night or two, a strange bed might be pressed 
into service, but scarcely on the long tours which I take. 

“Sleep is as important to physical well-being as food. 
Each has his own individual taste in the matter of beds. 
‘For my part I like one that is very firm and solid. In a 
feather bed or one of those mushy mattresses I should 
nearly lose my mind, I think. I’m sure I should lose my 
sleep. There you are, I carry my own bed.” 

Mme. Eernhardt’s argument is a sound one. In any 
event, she has succeeded in convincing herself, and mattress 
and springs are as much a part of her traveling equipment 
as her toilet articles. Almost any bedstead satisfies the 
Divine Sarah’s requirements. Given the foundation, her 
maids with the portable equipment will build a bed to her 
liking. 

The late Sir Henry Irving also had his own peculiar ideas 
about sleeping accommodations, but his eccentricity took 
| another form. All beds looked pretty much alike to Sir 
Henry if only he might have enough of them. It was not 
unusual for him to cccupy four beds in the course of a 
night. He was not a somnambulist, but his nerves always 
were at high tension and he was restless. Nothing, he often 
said, is so soothing to the nerves as the touch of a cool, 
fresh bed. 

About eight years ago I visited Sir Henry’s London 
apartments, accompanied by Bram Stoker, his devoted per- 
sonal manager. Two sleeping rooms Sir Henry had allotted 
himself as his very own. In each of them were two spa- 
cious beds. 

“I can always tell how Irving has rested by inspecting 
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his rooms in the morning,” said Mr. Stoker. “If only one 
or two beds have been disturbed I know that he has had 
a peaceful night. When the four have been occupied I look 
for an outburst of temper at rehearsal.” 


KELCEY ALLEN IN ERROR 


WHEREVER there is a box-office Eugene Kelcey Allen 
has an acquaintance. He is said to know every theatrical 
treasurer and doortender in America, and of him it has 
been written that in a dream he declined to pay a nominal 
admission fee of ten cents to Paradise because of his pos- 
session of a pass to the other place. 

His regular occupation is that of advertising solicitor 
for a weekly theatrical publication. He is cherubic of face, 
rotund and formidable as to girth, wears a handkerchief 
tucked inside of his collar in both summer and winter, and 
declares that he can out-perspire any man of his weight 
this side of the Equator. That these pretensions are not the 
vagaries of excessive ambition and conceit was attested 
last summer when in a contest with Frank Tannehill, Jr..— 
weight in condition 270 pounds—Kelcey out-perspired him 
by two shirts and an alpaca waistcoat. 

However, of Kelcey’ s glorious achievements I would not 
write. My purpose is to relate an incident that happened to 
him recently in Hartford, Conn. He was staying at the 
hotel in that city known as Henblein’s, which in turn is 
identified by its cocktails. He was about to retire for the 
night when, recalling an early train he expected to take, 
he took down the telephone receiver in his room and said, 
“Five-thirty.” Those were the only words he spoke before 
hanging up the receiver, and, thinking he had left an 
early-morning call, he looked under the bed, tucked his 
book of annual passes to the beach resorts under his pillow, 
turned out the light and retired. 

He had just begun to dream that he was attending a mas- 
querade ball at Madison Square Garden, attired as a com- 
plimentary ticket, when the ringing of the telephone bell 
aroused him. He arose, still half asleep, and in groping for 
the telephone barked a shin against the radiator and left 
other specimens of cuticle adhering to articles of furni- 
ture and objets d’art scattered about the room. 

“Hello, hello!” came a rasping voice over the telephone. 

“All right, hello!” replied eds 

“You called, didn’t you?” 

“Sure, I called. I gave a call for See. thirty.” 

“Well, this is five-thirty,” growled the man at the other 
end,” what do you want at this time of night?” 

“I wanted five-thirty,” insisted Kelcey. 

“Well, you chuckle-pated onion, this is five-thirty. Now 
what—” 
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“Are you trying to kid me?” interrupted Kelcey. 
“No,” retorted the other, “and I wont stand for any kid- 
ding from you. You asked for five-thirty, you night-bloom- 
ing nuisance. Well, you’ve got it, haven’t you? So speak 
up and—” . 

But Kelcey could stand no more. Clapping the receiver 
into its hook, he turned on the light and began dressing in 
furious haste. 

“T’ll teach that hotel clerk to get fresh with me,” he 
muttered. 

Five minutes later he stood glaring over the office desk. 
The clerk, unmindful of his presence, was blissfully dozing. 

“Hey, you,” almost shrieked Allen. 

“Wh—what’s the matter?” demanded the clerk, rubbing 
his eyes. 

“What do you mean,” shouted Kelcey, “by insulting one 
of your patrons?” 

“Say,” replied the clerk, “I don’t get enough salary to 
insult anybody except maybe a Yale freshman when he 
drifts in here. What’s wrong?” 

“Didn’t I ring up and give you a call for five-thirty?” 
screamed Kelcey. 

“Sure, and didn’t you get it?” asked the clerk. 

“Naw, I didn’t,” retorted Brother Allen. “All I got was a 
lot of fresh conversation from you. Can’t I get called at 
five-thirty in the morning without being insulted by you?” 

“Heaven help the working girls!” exclaimed the clerk. 
“Was that what you wanted? I thought you were after a 
local number.” 

Then the clerk explained that in Hartford as in other 
small cities where the telephone service is limited, there 
are no branch stations, and each subscriber is identified 
merely by a number. Consequently, when Allen had called 
“Five-thirty” over the ’phone, the clerk had connected him 
with that number. 

Then and only then did Allen understand the reason for 
the violent language that his innocent early-morning call 
had inspired. 










































LONG COLONEL’S LONG SMOKE 





ABOUT the only interesting incident connected with the 
hapless engagement of “My Man” at the Bijou Theatre 
was furnished by Edwin T. Taliaferro. 

I presume that Mr. Taliaferro is a Colonel. He comes 
originally from the South of a family of statesmen, pro- 
nounces his name “Tolliver,” and wears the wide, black 
Stetson and flowing white locks of a!l self-appointed mili- 
tary officers. He has been practicing law in New York for 
a good many years, and incidentally is the uncle of Mabel 
and Edith Taliaferro. 
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Mr. Taliaferro is the tallest man that regularly patrols 
Broadway. He must be nearly seven feet in heighty and } 
because of this exceptional altitude becomes a more con- 
spicuous figure than perhaps he desires at public gatherings. 

He was notably among those present at the metropoli- 
tan premiére of “My Man.” Awaiting the rise of the first 
curtain he loitered about the Bijou’s lobby, puffing on a 
long, black cigar. The music of the orchestra ceased, the 
lights in the auditorium were lowered, the first-nighters 
scampered inside to their seats. Mr. Taliaferro took one 
step, and he was half way across the lobby. He took an- 
other, and he stood in the entrance leading from the side- 
walk, his Stetson barely missing the crossbeam of the 
doorway. ? 

Taking the cigar from his mouth, Mr. Taliaferro reached 
up and laid it securely above the door. It was perfectly 
safe; no one else of the audience could reach it. 

At the conclusion of the act he reached up again, re- 
moved the cigar and relighted it. Pack it went to its hid- 
ing-place when the intermission was over. Three times 
Mr. Taliaferro repeated the operation. He had gauged 
things nicely. The stub was just short enough to throw 
away at the conclusion of the fourth act. In fact, it lasted 
almost as long as the run of “My Man.” 





WALDORFP’S ALL-NIGHT POOL GAME 


LATE the other night, a broker named Orison Hoyt, 
started a game of pool with a friend at the Waldorf-As- 
toria. At 3 a. m. the manager of the billiard hall said: 

“Gentlemen, I hate to appear fussy, but it’s long past the 
usual closing time, and I’m dead tired. Would you mind 
calling it an evening’s sport and let me go home?” 

Hoyt said to his friend: 

“Dave, will you pay the check? I’ve only got a couple 
of dollars change on me. I'll settle with you in the morning.” 

The friend tock a hasty inventory, and discovered that 
he didn’t have the amount of the bill, which, including re- 
freshments, was $12. 

“Then I'll have to go out and get some money,” said 
Hoyt. “You hang around here and make a blu at practic- 
ing fancy shots until I come back with the coin.” 

The friend nervously awaited Hoyt’s return, meanwhile 
practicing dozens of shots until his arms ached. After two ] 
hours of this, he decided to confess his predicament. 

“Guess you'll have to run me in,” he said apologetically. 
“My friend Hoyt went out to get some money to pay you, 
and I’ve been waiting here two hours for his return.” 

“Gee whiz,” exclaimed the manager, “if that’s all that’s 
holding you, go home! Mr. Hoyt paid the bill when he 
went out.” 











IN THIS department each month, Mr. Barry, than whom no writer on topics of the 
theatre is more familiar with the contemporary records of the American stage, writes 
authoritatively of four youthful players who give every promise of becoming the stars of 


to-morrow. 


THAIS MAGRANE 
GRANT MITCHELL 


THAIS MAGRANE 

OCONER or later, I suppose, all good 

S talent finds its way to broadway, 

though the road is often a long and 
arduous one. Yet, often enough, through 
some happy accident, the trick is so 
easily turned! 

It took Nance O’Neil ten years and a 
trip around the world before she could 
cross the four short New York blocks 
that separate Lexington Avenue from 
Broadway; an admitted triumph upon 
the former, it was not until David 
Belasco took her in hand a year ago that 
our leading theatre-goers ever gave her 
serious consideration. 

Though with much less spectacular 
effect, the career of Thais Magrane is 
not unlike that of Miss O’Neil, for she 
received her New York opportunity via 
California. For the past half dozen sea- 
sons Miss Magrane has been awaiting 
her chance, doing the most amazing 
amount of work the while, and it was 


EMILY STEVENS 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANK 


only through one of those happy, un- 
looked-for chances that the doors of op- 
portunity were opened to her. 
Combining talent and good looks with 
an unflagging ambition, Miss Magrane 
is in the enviable position of being New 
York’s newest leading woman. As the 
heroine, Frances Ward, in “The Spend- 
thrift,” she made her Broadway début 
ast April and her success in this part, 
which she is now playing in our chief 
cities, has been of the kind that will in- 
sure her many and frequent New York 
opportunities in time to come. Yet there 
have been few instances where an ac- 
tress has waited with greater patience, 
has worked harder for her day of recog- 
nition than this one, and she deserves 
to drink deep at the pool of success. 
Miss Magrane is a native of Chicago, 
where she received her early schooling, 
but she passed her girlhood in St. Louis, 
graduating from the St. Louis High 
School and Normal College. As in the 
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case of Blanche Bates and many another 
successful actress, Miss Magrane de- 
cided to devote herself to teaching and 
for one year the school-room claimed 
the talents which now shine across the 
footlights. 

But probably all the while the stage 
was her real goal, and we find that she 
started her career June 23, 1901, as a 
member of the Hanley-Ravold Stock, at 
Koerner’s Garden Theatre, St. Louis, 
her firs§ role being Pauline in “Frou 
Frou,’—far from an inconspicuous be- 
ginning. She was a member of this com- 
pany nine weeks and it was a good 
training in the old-fashioned drama, her 
other parts being Balthasar in “Romeo 
and Juliet,” Joyce in “East Lynne,” Ar- 
minta Brown in “The Player,” Nichette 
in “Camille,” Susie in “The Silver 
King,” Milly Swift in “Lost—2+4 hours,” 
Mile. Danglars in “Monte Cristo” and 
Pcily Eccles in “Caste.” 

From this company Miss Magrane, 
the season of 1901-02, passed to that of 
“Naughty Anthony,” with Marie Doro 
at its head; and inasmuch as her pre- 
vious geographical knowledge was prob- 
ably abstract and scholastic, this must 
have been a liberal education, for the 
organization regularly visited six towns 
each week. 

In August, 1902, Miss Magrane 
figured in rather an unique theatrical 
enterprise, creating the role of Relia in 
“Corianton,” a Mormon drama which 
was produced in Salt Lake City, the cast 
being headed by Brigham S. Young 
and Joseph Haworth, with most of the 
characters played by Mormons. After 
a brief Western tour the play was with- 
drawn and she finished out the séason 
with the Lyceum Theatre Stock, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. The next season Miss Ma- 
grane, evidently determined to familiar- 
ize herself with all branches of the 
drama, was seen in vaudeville, support- 
ing William Friend in two Richard 
Carle sketches, “Mrs. Bruno’s Burglar” 
and “Stringham and Co.,” and the vear 
after this she played the lead, Vancy 
Noyes, in the farce, “A Friend of the 
Family.” 

The season of 1905-06 Miss Magrane 
was leading woman of the Baldwin-Mel- 
ville Stock, New Orleans, and if she has 
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any humor in her make-up it must have 
come to her rescue many times when 
cast for such parts as Alice Stuart! in 
“Queen of the Highbinders,” Pear! 
Sherwood in “Why Girls Leave Home,” 
Viola Keith in “More to be Pitied Than 
Scorned,” Nellie Sandford in “The 
Curse of Drink,” Mildred Hammond in 
“No Wedding Bells for Her” and Doris 
Hastings in ‘“‘Why He Divorced Her.” 
The spring of 1906 she appeared with 
the David Hartford Stock, Cleveland, 
and found more congenial rdles as 
Mabel Vaughn in “The Wilderness,” 
Mrs. Ralston in “Jim the Penman,” 
Miriam Stuart-Dodge in “The Butter- 
flies,” Dora in “Diplomacy” and Mar- 
garet Marrable in “The Fatal Card.” 

For a year after this Miss Magrane 
did not act at all, and then came a sea- 
son divided between a return to the 
Baldwin-Melville forces in New Orleans 
and with the Boyle Stock, Milwaukee. 
The next year she was with the College - 
Theatre Stock, Chicago, and the Em- 
pire Stock, Providence. 

In August, 1909, Miss Magrane, preb- 
ably with little thought of what a year 
would bring forth, went to Los Angeles, 
Cal., playing the leads with the Belasco 
Theatre Stock there, a few of her most 
successful rdles being the title rdle in 
“Du Barry,” Lady Diana in “The 
Squaw Man,” Kathie in “Old Heidel- 
berg,” Elspeth in “The Road to Yester- 
day,” Nance Olden in “In the Bishop’s 
Carriage,” Blanche Sterling in “The 
Climbers” and Dallas Wainwright in 
“The Man of the Hour.” During this 
engagement she created two roles, Felipa 
Costello in “Through a Window” and 
Frances Ward in “The Spendthrift.” 

The rights of the last-mentioned piece 
were owned by Frederic Thompson, 
who journeyed to California to see the 
play, and was immediately so struck by 
the talent and personality of Miss Ma- 
grane, that he offered her the role in 
the New York production. This she ac- 
cepted, has since played most .success- 
fully, and is now one of our most popu- 
lar actress. 

If her future career follows the ratio 
of her past progress, it seems highly 
probable that she will attain a glittering 
place in the stellar firmament. 




















IN THIS department each month, Mr. Barry, than whom no writer on topics of the 
theatre is more familiar with the contemporary records of the American stage, writes 
authoritatively of four youthful players who give every promise of becoming the stars of 


to-morrow. 


THAIS MAGRANE 
GRANT MITCHELL 


THAIS MAGRANE 

OONER or later, I suppose, all good 

S talent finds its way to Broadway, 

though the road is often a long and 
arduous one. Yet, often enough, through 
some happy accident, the trick is so 
easily turned! 

It took Nance O’Neil ten years and a 
trip around the world before she could 
cross the four short New York blocks 
that separate Lexington Avenue from 
Broadway; an admitted triumph upon 
the former, it was not until David 
Belasco took her in hand a year ago that 
our leading theatre-goers ever gave her 
serious consideration. 

Though with much less spectacular 
effect, the career of Thais Magrane is 
not unlike that of Miss O’Neil, for she 
received her New York opportunity via 
California. For the past half dozen sea- 
sons Miss Magrane has been awaiting 
her chance, doing the most amazing 
amount of work the while, and it was 
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EMILY STEVENS 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANK 


enly through one of those happy, un- 
looked-for chances that the doors of op- 
portunity were opened to her. 
Combining talent and good looks with 
an unflagging ambition, Miss Magrane 
is in the enviable position of being New 
York’s newest leading woman. As the 
heroine, Frances Ward, in “The Spend- 
thrift,” she made her Broadway début 
ast April and her success in this part, 
which she is now playing in our chief 
cities, has been of the kind that will in- 
sure her many and frequent New York 
opportunities in time to come. Yet there 
have been few instances where an ac- 
tress has waited with greater patience, 
has worked harder for her day of recog- 
nition than this one, and she deserves 
to drink deep at the pool of success. 
Miss Magrane is a native of Chicago, 
where she received her early schooling, 
but she passed her girlhood in St. Louis, 
graduating from the St. Louis High 
School and Normal College. As in the 














case of Blanche Bates and many another 
successful actress, Miss Magrane de- 
cided to devote herself to teaching and 
for one year the school-room claimed 
the talents which now shine across the 
footlights. 

But probably all the while the stage 
was her real goal, and we find that she 
started her career June 23, 1901, as a 
member of the Hanley-Ravold Stock, at 
Keerner’s Garden Theatre, St. Louis, 
her firs role being Pauline in “Frou 
Frou,”—far from an inconspicuous be- 
ginning. She was a member of this com- 
pany nine weeks and it was a good 
training in the old-fashioned drama, her 
other parts being Balthasar in “Romeo 
and Juliet,” Joyce in “East Lynne,” Ar- 
minta Brown in “The Player,” Nichette 
in “Camille,” Susie in “The Silver 
King,” Milly Swift in ‘“Lost—2+4 hours,” 
Mile. Danglars in “Monte Cristo” and 
Pelly Eccles in “Caste.” 

From this company Miss Magrane, 
the season of 1901-02, passed to that of 
“Naughty Anthony,” with Marie Doro 
at its head; and inasmuch as her pre- 
vious geographical knowledge was prob- 
ably abstract and scholastic, this must 
have been a liberal education, for the 
organization regularly visited six towns 
each week. 

In August, 1902, Miss Magrane 
figured in rather an unique theatrical 
enterprise, creating the rdle of Relia in 
“Corianton,” a Mormon drama which 
was produced in Salt Lake City, the cast 
being headed by Brigham S. Young 
and Joseph Haworth, with most of the 
characters played by Mormons. After 
a brief Western tour the play was witii- 
drawn and she finished out the séason 
with the Lyceum Theatre Stock, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. The next season Miss Ma- 

rane, evidently determined to familiar- 
ize herself with all branches of the 
drama, was seen in vaudeville, support- 
ing William Friend in two Richard 
Carle sketches, “Mrs. Bruno’s Burglar” 
and “Stringham and Co.,” and the vear 
after this she played the lead, Vancy 
Noyes, in the farce, “A Friend of the 
Family.” 

The season of 1905-06 Miss Magrane 
was leading woman of the Baldwin -Mel- 
ville Stock, New Orleans, and if she has 
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any humor in her make-up it must have 
come to her rescue many times when 
cast for such parts as Alice Stuart in 
“Queen of the Highbinders,” Pearl 
Sherwood in “Why Girls Leave Home,” 
Viola Keith in “More to be Pitied Than 
Scorned,” Nellie Sandford in “The 
Curse of Drink,’ Mildred Hammond in 
‘No Wedding Bells for Her” and Doris 
Hastings in ““Why He Divorced Her.” 
The spring of 1906 she appeared with 
the David Hartford Stock, Cleveland, 
and found more congenial rdles as 
Mabel Vaughn in “The Wilderness,” 
Mrs. Ralston in “Jim the Penman,” 
Miriam Stuart-Dodge in “The Butter- 
flies,’ Dora in “Diplomacy” and Mar- 
garet Marrable in “The Fatal Card.” 

For a year after this Miss Magrane 
did not act at all, and then came a sea- 
son divided between a return to the 
Baldwin-Melville forces in New Orleans 
and with the Boyle Stock, Milwaukee. 
The next year she was with the College - 
Theatre Stock, Chicago, and the Em- 
pire Stock, Providence. 

In August, 1909, Miss Magrane, prob- 
ably with little thought of what a year 
would bring forth, went to Los Angeles, 
Cal., playing the leads with the Belasco 
Theatre Stock there, a few of her most 
successful roles being the title rdle in 
“Du Barry,” Lady Diana in “The 
Squaw Man,” Kathie in “Old Heidel- 
berg,” Elspeth in “The Road to Yester- 
day,” Nance Olden in “In the Bishop’s 
Carriage,” Blanche Sterling in “The 
Climbers” and Dallas Wainwright in 
“The Man of the Hour.” During this 
engagement she created two roles, Felipa 
Costello in “Through a Window” and 
Frances Ward in “The Spendthrift.” 

The rights of the last-mentioned piece 
were owned by Frederic Thompson, 
who journeyed to California to see the 
play, and was immediately so struck by 
the talent and personality of Miss Ma- 
grane, that he offered her the role in 
the New York production. This she ac- 
cepted, has since played most .success- 
fully, and is now one of our most popu- 
lar actress. 

If her future career follows the ratio 
of her past progress, it seems highly 
probable that she will attain a glittering 
place in the stellar firmament. 
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GRANT MITCHELL 

ERY few actors there are among 
V our younger players who can claim 

so distinguished a record as Grant 
Mitchell. The career of this actor has 
been replete with one after the other of 
clear-cut, cameo-like, well-defined im- 
personations, each bearing the imprint 
of the individualist, of the actor whose 
brains as well as his natural talent are 
brought to bear in his work. 

And just now, even after all the many 
excellent things that have gone before, 
Mr. Mitchell is happy in the knowledge 
of having this season achieved the hit of 
his career thus far. He is playing the 
role of Edward Lamb, the financially 
ambitious hotel clerk, in Cohan’s “Get 
Rich Quick Wallingford” and his work 
has been highly praised on every side, 
the New York press, practically without 
exception, conceding him many of the 
honors of the performance. It is a part 
along somewhat different lines than 
those he usually plays and is a fine in- 
dication of his versatile powers. We long 
ago learned to admire his character por- 
traits, even with meager material, and 
now that his future seems so certainly 
assured, it will be an interesting thing to 
watch his professional growth. 

It was in Columbus, O., that Mr. 
Mitchell was born and he is a graduate 
of Yale. Apparently with little thought 
of the footlights, he studied law at the 
Harvard Law School, but soon gave up 
this idea and became a pupil at the 
American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
from which he was graduated in the 
spring of 1902. He made his profes- 
sional début October 14, 1902, at the 
Grand Opera House, Chicago, in the 
support of Richard Mansfield, being 
cast for Cicero in “Julius Caesar.” The 
year following this he was seen with 
Clara Bloodgood, as Peter Cullingham 
in “The Girl With the Green Eyes,” 
though for a few weeks, in the middle 
of that season, he created the role of 
Matthews, a playwright, in “Glad Of 
(ag 

The two years following this, Mr, 
Mitchell was happily placed in Francis 
Wilson’s company, the greater part of 
the time playing Henry Williamson 
Stutts in “Cousin Billy,” the part which 


first brought him into prominence, and 
he was also Watson Frimley in “The 
Mountain Climber.” The season of 1906- 
07 he was first Percy Gryce in “The 
House of Mirth,” with Fay Davis, and 
when this play faded from view he made 
a lengthy road tour with Lillian Russell 
in “The Butterfly.” 

The next season Mr. Mitchell first 
played two parts, The Lamplighter and 
The Clerk, in the ill-fated “The Toy- 
maker of Nuremburg,” following which 
he created on tour the part of Charlie 
Hope in “Myself—Bettina,” with Max- 
ine Elliott, in which he was inimitably 
clever. That summer, 1908, he appeared 
in Chicago in the special company of 
“Girls,” in which he played Frank Loot, 
a part that added immeasurably to his 
artistic stature. 

Mr. Mitchell then started in upon 
what proved to be the two busiest years 
he has so far known, appearing first, 
during 1908-09, as the Rev. Archibald 
Crane in “The Call of the North,” sup- 
porting Robert Edeson. A few weeks 
later he returned to Miss Elliott’s sup- 
port, first playing his original role in 
“Myself—Bettina,” after which he gave 
a richly humorous portrayal of the bel- 
ligerent, vituperative countryman in 
“The Chaperon,” with this same actress. 
That spring he was seen as Pete Willing 
in the original production of “The For- 
tune Hunter,” on the road. The next 
year he was first Pitney Killigrew in 
“An American Widow,” then came a 
short time on tour with Mary Manner- 
ing, playing Wells Trevor in “A Man's 
World,” and he was finally Harry 
Parkes in “The Next of Kin,” 

This past summer was one of consid- 
erable import in Mr. Mitchell’s career 
for it marked his initial experience with 
one of our present day stock companies 
—the Worcester Theatre Stock, Wor- 
cester, Mass. If there is a lingering 
doubt in the mind of anyone as to the 
versatile talents of this young player, 
it is but necessary to quote the list of 
roles he played with this organization: 
the Rev. Matthew Philimore in “The 
New York Idea,” Prof. Talbot in “The 
College Widow,” Richard Ainslee in 
“Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,” Wilfred 
Kenyon in “Brown of Harvard,” Lively 



























in “Sunday,” Abner Stiles in “Quincy 
Adams Sawyer,” Lord Rintoul in “The 
Little Minister” and Eliphalet Hopper 
in “The Crisis.” Surely one could not 
ask for a wider range of rdles than 
these-—just think, the wayward youth 
in “Brown in Harvard” and the bluster- 
ing father in “The Little Minister”— 
and it gives their interpreter the right 
to take pride in himself. 

Nowadays Mr. Mitchell is reveling in 
“Get Rich Quick Wallingford,” a suc- 
cessful actor in a successful play, and 
he is launched upon a career which 
should be distinctly worth while. 


i * 
EMILY STEVENS 


HERE’S no use talking about it, 
to watch the theatrical game is cer- 
tainly a fascinating pastime. The 
players, as they move around on the pro- 
fessional chess-board each season, make 
a most diverting study for those at all 
interested, and none are quite so inter- 
esting as the professional fledglings, 
those whose youth is their chief stock- 
in-trade and who within the space of a 
night may become notably successful. 
It’s all the game, be it for good or iil, 
and probably the deserving and talented 
get a fair chance sooner or later. Let’s 
hope so anyway, and let’s be cheerful 
abcut it in any case. 

Take, for instance, Emily Stevens, a 
young actress whose name has adorned 
the programs of many New York thea- 
tres for almost a decade and who yet 
has really begun to attract attention only 
within the past two years. Now her fu- 
ture looms as brightly as that of any 
player and, rather strangely too, along 
the lines of emotional roles, a field in 
which she has had comparatively little 
or no training. From the very first Miss 
Stevens gave evidence of a genuine his- 
trionic talent; what she needed, of 
course, was the opportunity to display 
it. She is an uncommonly attractive girl 
in appearance, of a peculiarly individual 
type of blonde beauty, and her technical 
skill is partly an heritage to her from 
past generations. As she shows a steady 
improvement and growth in her work, 
moreover, it may be assumed that the 
future holds only the best things for her. 
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Miss Stevens can claim some of the 
finest of stage blue blood of at least 
the past century. Her mother, Emma 
Maddern, was a well-known character 
actress at the time of her death eight 
years ago, while her father, Robert E. 
Stevens, has been a theatrical business 
manager for many years, and her aunt, 
Mary Maddern, is one of the oldest act- 
resses now before the public. Another 
aunt, Lizzie Maddern, who died 1n 1879, 
married Thomas Davey, a Southern 
theatrical manager, and their daughter, 
Marie Augusta Davey, has her own 
particular place in the stage world to- 
day as Mrs. Fiske. Born in New York 
City and educated in a Philadelphia con- 
vent, Miss Stevens, when she decided 
to embrace her mother’s profession, na- 
turally looked to her distinguished first 
cousin to provide the opportunity for 
her début, and this Mrs. Fiske promptly 
did. Indeed, for eight consecutive years 
Miss Stevens appeared exclusively in 
her cousin’s support and, owing to the 
character of the Fiske repertoire, this 
probably explains why she has not had 
prompter recognition. 

Miss Stevens made her début October 
8, 1900, at the Park City Theatre, 
3ridgeport, Conn., her first rdle being 
the maid in “Becky Sharp.” During her 
eight years with Mrs. Fiske she acquired 
the following repertoire of parts: Liza 
Lu and later on Abraham Durbeyfeld 
in “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” Lady 
Ethel Mickleham in “Miranda of the 
Balcony,” Gladys Lorimer in “The Un- 
welcome Mrs. Hatch,” Josepha in “Di- 
vorcons,” Miriam in “Mary of Mag- 
dala,” Lady Blanche Thistlewood in a 
later revival of “Becky Sharp,” Berta in 
“Hedda Gabler,” Claire Berton in 
“Leah Kleschna,” Mignon in the one- 
act play, “The Eyes of the Heart,” and 
Grace Phillimore in “The New York 
Idea.” 

Only once during all this time did 
Miss Stevens appear with any company 
other than Mrs. Fiske’s and that was im 
the spring of 1906 when she appeared 
in Boston with Bertha Kalich in 
“Therese Raquin,” playing the maid, 
Suzanne. 

While all of her career up to this 
point had been highly commendable, 
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Miss Stevens had never really succeeded 
in making anything like a definite im- 
pression upon our theatre-goers—in be- 
coming, through the force of her art 
and personality, an individual figure in 
the stage world. She was merely a mem- 
ber of the cast, and that was about all. 

3ut oh, dear me, how all of that is 
changed nowadays! The season of 1908- 
09 Miss Stevens played Vilma in 
“The Devil,” in the support of George 
Arliss, and here was a portrayal dis- 
tinctly worth while, the real thing in 
short, one in which she showed a tem- 
peramental understanding and a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of just the role’s re- 
quirements. A year ago she followed this 
up by a newer and even stronger light 
upon her capabilities, acting the highly 
emotional role of Emmy Oldrieve in 
“Septimus,” again with Mr. Arliss, and 
this performance established her as an 
actress to be seriously reckoned with in 
future stage affairs. 

Probably by the time these lines are 
printed Miss Stevens will have added 
further to her reputation, for she is 
slated to play the lead in a new drama, 
“William” by Bayard Veiller, which 
Liebler and Company are to produce. 


* * © 
DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


O be sure Douglas Fairbanks can 
scarcely be numbered with our 
promising stage material nowadays. 

The admirable early promise he gave, 
has been fulfilled long ago, yet his youth, 
the length of his stage career and the 
uncommon success he has known, give 
him every right to recognition among 
our young players, whether in their 
chrysalis state or not. He has made 
such an extraordinary progression dur- 
ing his ten stage years, now being an 
established lone star, that his is really 
an exceptional case. 

Many there are who claim that Mr. 
Fairbanks is not a versatile actor, that 
the same personality is to the fore in 
all his work and that there is neither 
variety, nor light and shade to his acting. 
Pe that as it may, none can deny a cer- 
ain wholesome, refreshing quality of 
personality, a sturdy, self-assertiveness 
that is quite engaging; and as this has 


been noticeable in his work from the 
very first it probably has a great deal to 
do with his present popularity. 

A native of Colorado, Mr. Fairbanks 
made his first appearance behind the 
footlights September 10, 1900, at the 
Academy of Music, Richmond, Va., ap- 
pearing in the support of that eminent 
Shakespearean actor, Frederick Warde, 
his first role being Florio in “The Duke’s 
Jester.” 

The very next year after this, the sea- 
son of 1901-02, Mr. Fairbanks regis- 
tered his first pronounced hit on the 
New York stage, appearing at the Man- 
hattan Theatre as Glen Masters in “Her 
Lord and Master,” with Herbert Kelcey 
and Effie Shannon, and from that time 
on, everything has been serene sailing 
with him. The season following, he 
divided between “A Rose of Plymouth 
Town,” with Minnie Dupree, and ‘Mrs. 
Jack,” with Alice Fischer. 

Mr. Fairbanks scored another big 
personal success during 1903-04 hy his 
portrayal of Landry Court in “The Pit,” 
supporting Wilton Lackaye, and for a 
few weeks that spring he gamboled 
gaily as a sailor lad in a melodrama 
called “Two Little Sailor Boys.” The 
season after this, for some extraor- 
dinary reason he took a plunge into 
musical-comedy and spent probably a 
thoroughly unhappy time of it in “Fan- 
tana,” of which Jefferson De Angelis 
was the star. The spring of 1905, how- 
ever, found him again associated with 
legitimate stage doings, being featured 
as the ambitious bell-boy in “A Case of 
Frenzied Finance.” He spent the next 
season in “As Ye Sow,” und in the sum- 
mer of 1906, as a member of the Elitch’s 
Gardens Stock, Denver, he had the 
chance to play a number of congenial 
parts, chief among which were Reginald 
Lumiey in “The Other Girl,” Richard 
Ainslee in “Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,” 
Bobby Newcome in “ A Japanese Night- 
ingale” and Clarence Colfax in “The 
Crisis.” 

For a short time in the Fall of that 
same year, Mr. Fairbanks appeared with 
Grace George in “Clothes,” and for al- 
most two years thereafter he was tre- 
mendously popular as Perry Carter 
Wainwright in “The Man of the Hour.” 
























Indeed, his hit in this part was of such 
proportions that immedi.tely the star- 
ring bee began to buzz in his bonnet— 
and with most disastrous results, wit- 
ness his month’s stellar season in a piece 
called “All for a Girl,” at the Bijou 
Theatre, New York, in August, 1908. 
But far better luck attended his more 
modest efforts, for immediately there- 
after, as co-star with Thornas A. Wise 
in “A Gentleman from Mississippi,” he 
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ventured forth and knew two years of 
exceptional popularity. This brings us 
up to the present season, when Mr. Fair- 
banks is again trying his lone hand at 
the fascinating starring business and is 
at the head of the cast presenting 
Thompson Buchanan’s play, “The Cub.” 

For so young an actor Mr. Fairbanks 
should be quite elated at the results of 
his various stage struggles—and he 
probably is! 

















QUALIFIED FOR THE PART 


AN anecdote relates how, on one occasion, when Barry Sullivan, the Irish 
tragedian, was playing “Richard III,” at the lines, “A horse, a horse! My kingdom 
for a horse!” a wag in the pit called out, “Wouldn’t a jackass do as well for you?” 
“Sure!” retorted the actor, turning like a flash; “come right around to the stage 
door.” 


A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT 


REGNIER, the French actor, had once to call out to a fellow-actor who was ex- 
pected to enter from the right wing—“Ha, ha—-there you are!” For some un- 
accountable reason, however, the actor came on the stage from the left side, and 
Regnier, without being in the least disconcerted, gave his call, and added, with 
a smile: “I saw you in the looking-glass.” 
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THIS MONTH Mr Pollock concerns himself with the opening of The New Theatre’s 
new season in Maeterlinck's fairy-philosopher’s play, with ‘‘ The Concert,” “Get Rich 
Quick Wallingford,’* ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,’* ‘‘ Decorating Clementine,’’ “‘ The 


Girl in the Train,” ‘“*Alma Wo Wohnst Du,” and “‘He Came From Milwaukee.”’ 


AVE you ever read a particular- 
ly personal novel—say Mr. 
Locke’s “Simon, the Jester”— 

and had your own vivid pictures of its 
characters spoiled by illustrations 
that looked as though they had been 
drawn for The Haberdasher’s Week- 
ly? 

If you have, you know in advance 
the experience that awaits you when 
you see Maurice Maeterlinck’s “The 


Blue Bird” at the New Theatre. You 
will have smiled and wept your way 
through this wistful, tender, whimsi- 
cal allegory; this sublimated fairy 
tale; this fantastic expression of a 
deep and eloquent philosophy, and 
you will attend its visualization ready 
to be stirred to fresh enthusiasm. Un- 
derstanding something of the limita- 
tions of the stage, you will encourage 
yourself with the reminder that no- 
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where else do so few of these limita- 
tions obtain as at the New Theatre. 
You will be grateful, perhaps tardily, 
for that subvened institution, and for 
the managerial timidity that kept 
hands off the play until it had 
achieved a great success in London. 

James K. Hackett once purchased 
the right to present “The Blue Bird.” 
David Belasco, whose genius would 
have found wide scope in its produc- 
tion, considered proffering the piece 
on Forty-second Street. Winthrop 
Ames, if report speaks true, twice de- 
clined this symbolic masterwork be- 
fore it captured the British Metropo- 
lis. Going up in an Eighth Avenue 
car, with someone whose hand you 
will want to press when the beauty 
becomes too great for bearing, you 
will be glad of conditions that kept 
this prose poem, with its unexampled 
difficulties and opportunities, from be- 
ing shown until it could be shown at 
the New Theatre. 

And then you will be disappointed. 

“Have you observed,” said one of 
the directors to me at the dress re- 
hearsal, “that we keep away from the 
sort of spectacle you wiil find at the 
Hippodrome?” “I have,” qucth I. I 
did not add that a Hippodrome pro- 
duction would have approached much 
more nearly a realization of pictorial 
possibilities, while it could not have 
“sot over” less of poetry and spiritu- 
ality. These elements are lacking al- 
most wholly in the present perform- 
ance. For all the explanations of its 
meaning printed on the program— 
and the meaning is explained in three 
separate places—audiences are not to 
be blamed for regarding “The Blue 
Bird” as a fairly ingenious harlequin- 
ade—a successor to Hanlon’s “Su- 
perba.” In the reading of Maeter- 
linck’s exquisite lines, in the hurry- 
ing over, without change of tempo or 
nuance, his tenderest and most deli- 
cate fancies, in the commonplace, 
mundane and very fleshly impersona- 
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tion of his sprites, his fairies, his ele- 
ments, animals and inanimate things, 
there is no suggestion of the design 
beneath. The loveliest and most sig- 
nificant speeches in the play are rat- 
tled off without pause or emphasis; 
almost nowhere is there sign of in- 
spiration, and at no time does the 
compelling hand of deep feeling and 
high exultation reach over the foot- 
lights to grip you irresistibly. “In 
London,” quoth The Lady Who Goes 
to the Theatre With Me, “my heart 
stopped beating when the graves that 
were to give up their dead, burst into 
bloom, and the ringing voice of the 
boy Tyltyl proclaimed: “There are no 
dead.’” Gladys Hulette announces 
the fact as she might remark that 
there was no sugar in her tea. 

It is too much perhaps, when the 
unborn children are being taken to 
earth by Time, to expect that you 
will perceive “the extremity of the 
white and gold sails of a galley 
moored to a sort of quay formed by 
the rosy mists of dawn.” But surely 
it is not strange that one is disap- 
pointed at beholding, instead of “the 
immense halls of the Azure Palace,” 
with their “infinite perspectives of 
sapphire columns supporting tur- 
quoise vaults,” a setting hardly more 
than fifteen feet deep, and formed of 
three wavering “drops” painted the 
deep blue of the kitchens to which the 
landlords of the Bartley Campbell 
drama used to come for their “rint.” 

We had the right to anticipate that 
the lilies, the white and virginal ef- 
florescence that rose “from all the 
gaping tomb” would be something 
realer than profile flowers, badly 
painted on strips of canvas drawn up 
at the proper moment. With an enor- 
mous stage to command, why should 
the “large and wonderful hall” of the 
Palace of Night have been crowded 
down to the footlights? All the pic- 
tures of the production similarly lack 
spaciousness and sweep. Why should 
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not the winged creatures in the gar- 
den back of that palace have been 
real birds instead of indeterminate 
spots of light? Why shouldn’t the 
real “blue birds” employed later have 
bten blue instead of white? Why 
should the bringing of persons, sup- 
posed to be the souls of Bread, of 
Fire and of Water, from the pan, the 
chimney, and the tap, have been a 
clumsy and cbvious trickery of traps 
and vampire doors? It is one extreme 
to have a production so magnificent 
that it dwarfs the meanings intend- 
ed, and another to have one so inade- 
quate that it never even suggests 
them. 

I find myself in that part of my ar- 
ticle at which convention, and the 
bcok of rules for dramatic critics, 
prescribes that I should tell “the 
story” of “The Blue Bird.” And I am 
loth to do so. To attempt describing 
the imagery, the symbolism, the 
charm of this play in the space at my 
command is like reading Swinburne 
to a lady at the other end of a tele- 
phone. “Skipping over much,” as the 
cowboy says in O. Henry’s “Law and 
Order,” and striving only to hit the 
high places, let us understand first 
that the blue bird stands for happi- 
ness, and Tyltyl and Mytyl, the tree- 
feller’s children who are taken in 
search of it by the Fairy Berylune, 
are personifications of Man. 

Berylune makes the little ones see 
that all things—Fire and his enemy, 
Water; Bread, Milk, Sugar, Light, 
and even the dog Tylo and the cat 
T ylette—have souls, and the embodi- 
ments of these souls accompany the 
wanderers on their journey. Happi- 
ness is sought first in the Land of 
Memory, where the pilgrims find 


their dead grandparents, who live 
again whenever anyone thinks of 
them. The Blue Bird discovered here 
changes color the moment it crosses 
the borders of Memory. Night, in 
whose palace are imprisoned the Ter- 
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rors, all of them, except War, terri- 
fied by the aggressions of growing 
intelligence, and the Sicknesses, all of 
them, except Cold-in-the-Head, sick 
because of their persecution by the 
doctors, keeps ward over myriads of 
Blue Birds. But these birds, pleas- 
ures, not happiness, die when carried 
into the sunlight, and Tyltyl and My- 
tyl are bidden to seek their elusive 
quarry in the Kingdom of the Past. 

I have related already what hap- 
pens in this Kingdom, otherwise the 
Churchyard, where Tyltyl discovers 
that “there are no dead.” And I wont 
attempt to relate what happens in the 
Kingdom of the Future, where all the 
children yet to be born work at the 
things they are to bring with them 
into the world when Time takes them 
to their mothers. Eventually, Tyltyl 
and Mytyl and their strange escort 
get back home, there to part, and the 
doughty pair, having searched for it 
over the whole world, find the Blue 
Bird singing in its cage in their own 
humble cottage. 

It is impossible, of course, that 
grown-ups should attempt the rdéles 
of Tyltyl and Mytyl, and equally im- 
possible that children should do them 
full justice. Little Miss Hulette and 
Irene Brown both have the charm of 
juvenility, lessened in the latter by 
what seems to be the result of over- 
coaching. There is no ring to Miss 
Hulette, but she makes Tyltyl very 
boyish and agreeable. Jacob Wen- 
dell, Jr., and Cecil Yapp are excellent 
as the Dog and Cat, which creatures 
Maeterlinck has typified with under- 
standing never before shown in such 
a case—unless by Colette Willy in 
her wonderful “Sept Dialogues de 
Bétes.” Robert McWade and Eleanor 
Carey, the grandparents, depict old 
age as sweetly as the youngsters de- 
pict youth, and Margaret Wycherly, 
lovely in a blonde wig, lets her Light 
so shine before men that they may 
see her good work. Gwendoline Val- 

















entine, by a series of cleverly con- 
ceived poses, succeeds in giving a 
positively liquid aspect to her per- 
sonification of Water, but Robert E. 
Homans’ Bread makes one think of 
nothing else so much as of George 
Monroe. Louise Closser Hale’s Bery- 
lune is wriggly, thin-voiced and more 
like a New England spinster than a 
Fairy. 

The directors of the New Theatre 
deserve praise for the musical setting 
of “The Blue Bird,” consisting, in 
the main, of selections from Debussy, 
Bizet, and Massenet. The.greatest 
credit is theirs for having produced 
the play, at all. By so doing they have 
aroused an interest that could not 
have existed otherwise, and given 
wide publicity to a text that, except 
for them, would have had only a kind 
of private circulation. Victor Herbert 
once said to me that certain passages 
of Wagner were so intricate, so pro- 
found that they could be appreciated 
only by being read, and similarly, 
though the current presentment of 
Maeterlinck were an adequate one, he 
would do best who witnessed the 
piece and then perused it. Imagination 
is a greater stage manager than even 
George Foster Platt, and, for a trifle 
more than a dollar, everybody can 
make his or her own production of 
“The Blue Bird.” 


“THE CONCERT” 


SOMETIMES the playing is the 
thing. 

A case in point is to be found at 
the Belasco, where Leo Ditrichstein’s 
adaptation of Herman Bahr, a con- 
ventional comedy called “The Con- 
cert,” has won success partly through 
the usual newspaper loyalty to its 
manager and partly through that 
manager’s undisputed supremacy as 
a producer. Mr. Belasco makes “The 
Concert” seem a fine play, and, for 
purposes of entertainment, that is 
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quite the same as though it were a 
fine play. 

I often wonder whether we who re- 
view dramatic works do not exagger- 
ate the importance of novelty. The 
public constantly manifests eager in- 
terest in stories that must be famil- 
iar to it from beginning to end. Herr 
Bahr’s fundamental idea, which is 
that an errant and erring husband or 
wife may be won back by pretended 
complaisance, helped, perhaps, by 
simulated affection for someone else, 
has been used on the stage some hun- 
dreds of times. The most recent ex- 
amples were Mr. Maugham’s “Pene- 
lope” and Mr. Fitch’s “The Happy 
Marriage.” I know only one authentic 
instance of this genial altruism in 
real life, and that is the justly cele- 
brated case of Millet and Ruskin. 

Herr Bahr gives this theme a twist, 
by setting down to genius the phi. 
landerings of his hero. Even that is 
not a new notion. Gabor Arany is a 
composer, whose feminine pupils re- 
gard the privilege of making love to 
him as part of the value received for 
their ten dollars an hour. Like most 
men of great talent, Gabor is a child 
at heart—a spoiled child; vain, self- 
ish, impulsive, impractical, wholly de- 
pendent upon the maternal instinct of 
his sober young wife. He is not the 
least averse to wholesale worship, and 
Helen Arany has the common sense 
to understand and be undisturbed. 
She knows perfectly that her hus- 
band’s “private concerts” are given in 
his bungalow to an audience of one, 
but she does not resent the fact un- 
til Gabor goes away with pretty lit- 
tle Flora Dallas. 

Then she and Flora’s husband, Dr. 
Dallas, follow to the Catskills. There 
they feign to be enamored of each 
other, and anxious that Gabor and 
Flora may be married, so they them- 
selves may follow suit. Gabor won- 
ders why it is that “the word mar- 
riage has such a sobering effect,” 
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éven as Bardenholm, in Max Nor- 
dau’s “The Right to Love,” used to 
wonder if “one cannot be safe from 
matrimony, even with married wo- 
men.” Gabor finds that he needs 
Helen as John Shand, similarly 
treated in “What Every Woman 
Knows,” found that he needed Mag- 
gie. Flora hears from Helen, in the 
fashion that Mrs. Blakemore heard 
from Mrs. Stanton in “A Woman's 
Way,” of the disillusionment that 
awaits her. In the end, Mrs. Dallas is 
glad to go back to her lord and mas- 
ter, and Gabor, while aware and ad- 
mitting that he may stray again at 
any time, is happy to return to what 
Heinrich Heine called “his loaf of 
brown bread.” 

If your memory is not too good, 
“The Concert,” developed with the 
skill of Mr. Belasco, is very winning 
entertainment. Its characters are well 
drawn, though Mr. Barrie might have 
treated Arany more whimsically and 
he might have been shown in more 
intimate aspects by Mr. Fitch, and the 
dialogue bristles with brightnesses. 
Herr Bahr, or Mr. Ditrichstein, has 
commanded sympathy for all his peo- 
ple, and has invented several scenes 
—notably that in which, during a 
game of chess, Gabor discovers the 
tie between himself and Helen—that 
are delicate and deightful. These 
scenes have been so accurately nu- 
anced by Mr. Belasco that they pos- 
sess much of the charm of perfectly 
rhythmic poetry. 

The acting, of course, is admirable. 
Mr. Ditrichstein’s performance of Ga- 
bor has been likened to Mr. War- 
field’s Von Barwig and to Mr. Mans- 
field’s Prince Karl, and, if it lacks the 
mellowness of the one, it lacks also 
the metallic quality of the other. Janet 
Beecher’s Mrs. Arany justifies the 
promise she gave under the manage- 
ment of William A. Brady; Jane Grey 
is becomingly mouse-like as Mrs. 
Dallas, and Catherine Proctor, hither- 
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to set down as a leading woman, and 
John W. Cope are capital in the char- 
acter réles of Arany’s secretary and 
his carétaker. William Morris blends 
his own personality with that of Dr. 
Dallas. There never is ary need of 
commending the investiture of a pro- 
duction made by Mr. Belasco. 


“GET-RICH-QUICK WALLING- 
FORD” 


I TAKE off my hat to George M. 
Cohan. 

For me this is rather a new form of 
exercise. I have admired, as everyone 
must, Mr. Cohan’s industry, his ver- 
Satility, his undeniable cleverness, 
but, with many others, I have resent- 
ed his blatancy, his reliance upon 
noise and speed, his sympathy with 
all that is least praiseworthy in For- 
ty-second Street, and his self-appoint- 
ed championship of the American 
flag. 

It would be too much to say that 
a new George M. Cohan shines in the 
pot-pourri of George Randolph Ches- 
ter produced at the Gaiety under the 
title of “Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford.” The least sophisticated play- 
goer could never suppose this farce to 
have been written by Augustus 
Thomas or Arthur Wing Pinero. 
“Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” has 
form, however, and purpose, senti- 
ment and sincerity, and, during the 
three hours spent in its performance, 
dull minutes are scarcer than mail 
chutes in a forty dollars a month 
apartment house. 

Mr. Cohan, like many other authors 
who have succeeded in making he- 
roes of “crooks,” agrees with W. S. 
Gilbert (Do you remember your “The 
Pirates of Penzance?’ that: 


When a felon’s not engaged in the.. 
employment 

Of maturing his felonious little plans, 

His capacity for innocent enjoyment 

Is just as great as any honest man’s. 


























“Innocent enjoyment,” to J. Rufus 
Wallingford and “Blackie” Daw, 
means falling in love with Fannie Jas- 
per and Dorothy Welles. These two 
practised confidence men descend 
upon the town of Battlesburg with the 
laudable purpose of relieving its busi- 
ness men of their spare “coin.” Wal- 
lingford is announced as a famous 
capitalist, and his visit is supposed to 
have been made with a view to build- 
ing a great manufactory. “What shall 
we Say we are going to manufac- 
ture?” inquires Daw, and, for want of 
something better, J. Rufus. decides 
upon covered carpet tacks. The town 
“bites,” and our heroes are preparing 
for a profitable “get away” when the 
little nude god implants in them both 
a desire to be “straight.” And then a 
wonderful thing happens. The cov- 
ered carpet tack turns out to be a 
valuable idea. Wallingford’s bogus 
operations in real-estate and traction 
show signs of netting a fortune, and, 
convinced that honesty really is “the 
best policy,” the two men settle down 
to marry and enjoy the proceeds of 
lawful industry. ‘ 
Commonplace though this story 
may sound in the telling, it provides 
an evening of most agreeable diver- 
sion. The clever devices employed by 
the “pals” are an element of constant 
surprise, and their cool nerve touches 
the Achillean heel of our American- 
ism. The action is swift, the dialogue 
witty, and Mr. Cohan has pictured 
with photographic truthfulness a 
number of small town types and 
places. Battlesburg’s Palace Hotel, 
and its habitues, are lifelike portraits 
of similar hostelries and hangers-on in 
Allentown, in Lancaster, in Peoria 
and a hundred other diminutive mu- 
nicipalities. The play suffers ethically 
from the weakness that its two prin- 
cipal characters are reformed through 
accident, not through choice, but, 
since this accident affords the most 
amusing moment in the piece, that is 
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not important. The story of their suc- 
cess, of course, is highly improbable, 
which does not matter greatly in a 
farce of this kind. Both as an enter- 
tainment and as a study of easy 
finance, “Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford” ranks with “Brewster’s Mil- 
lions” and “The Fortune Hunter.” 

“Wallingford” is well done. Fran- 
ces Ring, a sister of Blanche Ring, 
plays Fannie with charm and con- 
scious rectitude, while Fay Wal- 
lace, as Dorothy; Edward Ellis, as 
“Blackie ;” Grant Mitchell, J. C. Mar- 
lowe, Frederick Seaton, and Scamp 
Montgomery are excellent. Mr. Cohan 
has made of Hale Hamilton, who has 
the title rdle, a deft and skillful come- 
dian. 


“REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK 
FARM” 


WILLIAM A. BRADY has been 
announcing, in newspapers and on 
billboards, his distrust of the man 
who doesn’t enthuse over “Mother.” 
Mr. Brady may doubt me still more 
—I say may, since, after all, busi- 
ness interest sometimes has a great 
deal to do with these things—when I 
confess to caring little about children 
and nothing for the homely virtue dis- 
pensed, at two dollars per dispensa- 
tion, in the rural drama. The trials 
and tribulations of a youngster con- 
demned to live with stern relatives, 
and punished for littering their front 
yard, do not strike me as being vivid 
or important material for a four-act 
play. For this reason, although I was 
impressed by the sweetness of its ju- 
venile star, Edith Taliaferro, I did not 
enjoy Charlotte Thompson’s adapta- 
tion of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm,” current 
at the Republic. Unquestionably, 
there are people—simple, sympathet- 
ic, unsophisticated souls—who will 
enjoy it. The present question is how 
many of them live in New York. 
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“THE LITTLE DAMOZEL” 


PERSONALLY, I much prefer the 
de classé outfit who make up the cast 
of Monckton Hoffe’s “The Little 
Damozel,” at Nazimova’s Thirty- 
ninth Street, not one of whom, unless 
the theologians are quite wrong, is 
the least likely to go to heaven when 
he dies. The “atmosphere” of 
Monckton Hoffe’s comedy, which has 
to do with social outcasts in a sort of 
club for men who have been kicked 
out of decent clubs, is fascinating, 
and the wistful charm of his heroine 
has led our most fastidious critics to 
stamp as dainty a story of mean peo- 
ple and of squalid surroundings. 

The story itself, perhaps, is not as 
big as it might have been had Mr. 
Hoffe chosen to show that one poison 
destroys the effect of another, and 
that a lost man and woman may find 
themselves through each other. The 
faults of the play are faults, as many 
cf its virtues are virtues, of omission. 
Captain Neil Partington has engaged 
himself to Julie Alardy, harpist cf the 
orchestra in a Bohemian restaurant 
called the Angelique. Desirous of es- 
pousing someone else, and unable to 
buy his letters from Julie, he pays a 
waster of good family, Recklaw 
Poole, £15,000 to marry her. Of 
course, the two learn to love each 
ether; of course, Poole, under rather 
unbelievable circumstances, blurts out 
the truth; of course, Julie never wants 
to see him again, and does. The plot 
is not extraordinarily original, and 
the ethics of Poole’s confession are 
all askew, but, nevertheless, thanks to 
the “atmosphere,” to some excellent 
character sketching, to bright dia- 
logue, and to the delicate phrasing of 
its scenes, “The Little Damozel,” 


with all its leisureliness and its con- 
ventionality of narrative, is a play to 
be remembered. 

Better acting is not to be seen in 
New York. Cyril Keightley, who was 
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a crude and amateurish leading man 
with Billie Burke, is delightfully real 
as Poole, and I cannot too highly 
praise George Graham’s portrait of 
his friend, Fitzroy Lock. May Buck- 
ley is oddly satisfying and oddly un- 
satisfactory as Julie. If you are in the 
least a sentimentalist you will like 
“The Little Damozel.” 


“DECORATING CLEMENTINE” 


PARTLY because of the present 
need for wholesale production, this 
season has been notable for the num- 
ber of valuable theatrical properties 
that have been destroyed in the man- 
ner of their presentation. The failure 
over here of such European successes 
as “The Girl in the Train.” “Our 
Miss Gibbs,” “The Brass Bottle” and 
“Decorating Clementine” cannot be 
explained by “differences in public 
taste.” “Differences in publication” 
comes nearer hitting the mark. 

De Caillavet and De Flers’ piece, 
“Le Bois Sacre,” probably, though 
not admittedly, suggested by De 
Maypassant’s “Decoré,” was a great 
hit in Paris. It deserved to be, for its 
story is fresh and ingenious; its prin- 
cipal character, even more than does 
that cf Arany in “The Concert,” 
makes amusing the idiosyncrasies of 
genius; and its sharp satire, though 
directed at an institution wholly 
French, could not but be intellizible 
to an audience of Fijians. That “Dec- 
orating Cllementine” is not going at 
the Lyceum is due chiefly to a cast 
that brings out none of its subtleties, 
and partly to national dullness that, 
for example, prompts a laugh after, 
instead of before, the last sentence in 
the speech: “She was the most beauti- 
ful woman in Italy—like all Neopoli- 
tans. I resemble her strikingly.” 

If you read Mr. Wood’s article in 
THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM for 
October you know that Clementine 
Margerie, a novelist, anxious for the 




















cross of the legion of honor, tries 
getting it by bidding her husband 
make love to Madame Morel, wife 
of the Director of Fine Arts. Paul 
Margerie, who objects at first, enters 
upon his task finally with so much 
zest that his talented spouse repents 
her plot, and, when she receives the 
riband, throws it away, preferring the 
happiness of domesticity. Also, she 
destroys the manuscript of her latest 
work, though, reminded by her hus- 
band that it is a fine story, she con- 
fesses to having “another copy.” 
“Decorating Clementine” is a spark- 
ling comedy, altogether mis-cast and 
so carelessly staged that we see Di- 
rector Morel filing away documents 
in a palpably American book marked 
“Letters.” 


“THE GIRL IN THE TRAIN” 


THERE is more excuse for the 
ruin of the London-Eerlin-Vienna tri- 
umph “The Girl in the Train,” now 
on view at the Globe, since it appears 
that Charles Dillingham was vnable 
to secure the proper people for his 
production. Extensive changes were 
made in the company after the open- 
ing, and it is hoped that success may 
be plucked from failure. Victor Leon’s 
book, altered by Harry B. Smith, is 
exceedingly good farce, especially in 
its first act, which shows the progress 
ef an action for diverce. Leo Fall’s 
music is captivating. But the actors, 
with the exception cf Claude Gilling- 
water, remembered for his work as 
the American in “Mlle. Modiste,” are 
quite incompetent, the title réle suf- 
fering tortures from the incapacity of 
Valli Valli’s sister, June Grey. Mr. 
Dillingham’s accessories are beauti- 
ful. It’s a pity managers can’t buy 
actors as they buy furniture. 

“ALMA” 


JOSEPH WEBER’S scenery in 
“Alma, Where Do You Live,” looks 
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as though he had painted it himself. I 
should like to excuse Mr. Weber as 
I have excused Mr. Dillingham, but 
there really is nothing to be said in 
extenuation of the spoiling of Paul 
Hervé’s amusing piece through a’ wit- 
less adaptation, a cheap cast (except 
for its two principals), and settings 
that show truly lamentable lack of 
taste. In spite of these things, “Alma” 
is attracting large audiences to Web- 
er’s, because, so long as the produc- 
tion includes so much as a piano, it 
is impossible to nullify the effect of 
the haunting melodies composed by 
Jean Briquet. All New York is hum- 
ming the waltz, “Alma,” and even the 
spectacle of a boudoir done in green, 
yellow, and salmon pink cannot sub- 
tract from the popularity of “Love 
Me” or “The Kissing Duet.” Kitty 
Gordon, last year with Sam Bernard 
in “The Girl and the Wizard,” and 
Charles Bigelow head the presenting 
organization. 


“HE CAME FROM MILWAU- 
KEE” 


MR. BERNARD, by the way, is 
back at the Casino in “He Came 
From Milwaukee,” which is best de- 
scribed in the words of a first-nizht- 
er, who called it “one of those things.” 
Not that the comedy in genera], and 
the comedian in particular, isn’t en- 
tertaining, but that “He Came From 
Milwaukee” is full of the absurdities 
and horse-play that used to be es- 
sential to musical pieces but—thank 
heaven!—aren’t so any more. With 
its case of mistaken identity, its bur- 
lesque duel, and its ridiculous royal- 
ty, “He Came From Milwaukee” 
takes one back twenty years. Much of 
the score, by Ben Jerome and Louis 
A. Hirsch, is whistleable, especially 
“Wedding Bells,” “The Zinga Zulu 
Man,” “Come Back to Bohemia,” “If 
You Were There With Me,” and 
“Sentimental Moon.” 








BY CHARLES W. COLLINS 








No. L—ALFRED DE VIGNY AND MARIE DORVAL 


LFRED DE VIGNY (1797-1863) 
was a poet born to the wreath of 
bays. Handsome, aristocratic, re- 

served, sensitive and spiritual, he may 
be called the Milton of French litera- 
ture. His was a rich and splendid imagi- 


nation which dwelt in serene heights” 


above the sordid world. 

Marie Dorval (1798-1849) _ was 
actress born in a troupe of roving pla 
ers. A fascinating, impulsive, undis 


plined personality, with a great gift fo 
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GREAT LOVE STORIES OF THE THEATRE 


ent emotional acting, she became a 
wedy queen,” a Mrs, Siddons, of the 
arisian stage. She was, for a time, a 
in the Comédie Francaise of Miles. 
and Georges, whose fame, how- 
“ever, has been more enduring than hers. 
‘Like them, and like George Sand, an- 
‘other brilliant contemporary, she was a 
woman of notorious love affairs. 
' The destinies of these two, the aus- 
tere poet and the ardent actress, crossed, 
and there ensued a romance, a “grand 
passion,” which makes one of the most 
absorbing stories to be found in theatric- 
ai memoirs. It is exotic and bizarre; it 
begins in idyll and ends in tragedy; it 
contains contradictions of temperament 
which a novelist of psychological bent 
| might seize upon as material for a mas- 
ter work of analysis in the human heart. 


“Eloa” 


DE VIGNY achieved youthful fame 
with a poem called “loa,” which tells 
’ ofa sentimental angel who became fas- 
' tinated by the sins and agonies of Satan. 
Curiosity causes her to visit him; com- 
passion turns into love; and though 
recognizing his malignant nature, she 
surrenders to his seductions. Clasped in 
the arms of the outcast archangel, the 
fais, frail Eloa sinks downward toward 
' Hell, while the faithful seraphim look 
on in tears. 

That work of his imagination De 
Vigny, through his liaison with Marie 
Dorval, was destined to live out in per- 
sonal experience with the rdles re- 
versed ; he himself was his own angelic 
Eloa, and the actress the destructive 
spirit. For a time theirs was an inspiring 
and stimulating love; De Vigny’s most 
brilliant and productive years were those 


_$pent with Mme. Dorval; but it ended. 


_ with a brutal shock of disillusion and a 
long aftermath of disgust. The poet’s 
_ dream was shattered beyond repair, and 
- wounded to the soul, he withdrew into a 
' fetirement that endured until his death 
twenty-eight years afterward. The world 
heard little from him after his break 
with Mme. Dorval; his career was in- 
_terrupted; and only posthumous publi- 
| Cation of his poems renewed his fame. 
en, in a magnificent work called “The 


Wrath of Samson,” he seemed to be | 


hurling from the grave a last, bitter ery 
of contempt at the woman who had be- 
trayed his devotion. 

De Vigny sprang from a family of the 
petite noblesse which had survived the 
French Revolution. In 1814, when but 
seventeen years old, he entered the 
army. Boyish portraits of him in the 
scarlét and gold of a King’s Musketeer 
reveal a gracious, winsome character— 
a debonair soldier with the gentle heart 
of a poet. He remained in the service 
until his thirtieth year, when he resigned 
his commission as captain to devote 
himself entirely to the literary career 
in which, between campaigns, he had 
already made notable progress. Two 
years afterward, he encountered the 
fateful Dorval. 


Early Career of Mme, Dorval 


OF THIS actress’ early history, it 
may be said that she passed directly 
from the cradle to the stage; that at the 
age of twelve she was married to a man 
old enough to be her grandfather, who 
disappears from her memoirs at an early 
date; that after much provincial expe- 
rience she hazarded a début in Paris, 
when twenty years old, in “Pamela;” 
and that she rapidly rose to a command- 
ing position on the French stage. The 
impression which she made upon Jules 
Janin, the leading critic of the time, up- 
on the occasion of her first decided suc- 
cess—in “Thirty Years, or a Gambler’s 
Life !”—may be recorded. He wrote: 

“The budding Mme. Dorval had a 
personality to justify the strongest sym- 
pathies. She was frail, imploring, timid; 
she wept amazingly, with desolation, 
with agonies, with an overwhelming de- 
lirium.” 

In a flagrant melodrama called “The 
Incendiary,” Dorval touched the spark 


to De Vigny’s heart. Her role was that 


of a devout girl, the tool of a plotting 
prelate, who burns down a_ factory 
owned by an enemy of the church, be- 
lieving that her crime will find merit in 
heaven. The climax came in a scene 
where the girl, under arrest, compre- 
hends the enormity of her offense and 
confesses to a village curé. 


% 





- “Crouched down upon her knees like 
_@ repentant Magdalene,” says a chroni- 
_cler of the period, “Dorval stared at the 
curé with great, dim eyes; she wept ; she 
"mourned like a frenzied woman sudden- 
smitten with conscience; and through 
the twelve minutes of the scene, the au- 
dience was breathless with emotion. It 
was a triumph of hallucination and mys- 
ticism upon the stage.” 

Himself a mystic, De Vigny became 
enraptured with Dorval, as she appeared 
in this drama, and attended the perform- 
ance night after night. It seems that he 
had already made her acquaintance ; the 
previous season, upon seeing her at the 
premiére of Casimir Delavigne’s “Mari- 
no Faliero,” May 30, 1829, he had de- 
manded an introduction,. and had an- 
nounced himself an admirer of her art. 
At this time De Vigny was making 
Shakespeare known to the French stage 
by poetic translations, and even before 
the production of “The Incendiary,” he 
had presented Dorval with a copy of his 
version of “Othello.” 


First Meeting of De Vigny and 
Dorval 


WHEN his” infatuation began, 
through the agency of that play of om- 
inous title, De Vigny had been married 
for several years to a hypochondriacal 
Englishwoman — Lydia Bunbury — for 
whom he always showed the most chiv- 
alrous regard, but whom he did not love. 
A worshipper of all things English, he 
had carried his philanglican tendencies 
to the absurdity of this conventional, 
mis-mated union, in which there was no 
ardor on either side. 

Dorval herself had. been a_ wife, 
a mother, and a free adventuress in the 
_» realms of love. Though a little younger 
than De Vigny, she was infinitely more 
sophisticated. He was a cold, chaste 
dreamer, as naive as a child; she was a 
woman of vast experience, practised in 
the amorous, arts of which he was a 
fastidious novice. She was all emotion; 
~ he all imagination. Yet the adoration 
- which he offered lifted her for a time 
to his own spiritual level. As one of De 
Vigny’s biographers puts it: 

“When at the age of thirty-two she 


saw kneeling at her feet this gen 
of ancient lineage, his charmi 


framed in his blonde and curly hair, an 
delicately lighted up by the tender g 
of his eyes, she experienced a senti 
she had never felt before. It. seemed 
her as if a cup of cold well-water hag 
been lifted to her burning lips.” 


A Nun and Sir Galahad 


AND SO, for several years they 
mained like a betrothed couple, in a= 
pure, sentimental relationship—a Don . 
and his Muse, a nun and Sir Galahad. 
The wits of Paris sneered or smil 
but the lovers heeded not. Through the 
feverish whirl of theatrical life they 
drifted along like a pair of angelic crea- 
tures in one of De Vigny’s own poe 

Temperamentally, they were as dis- 
similar as could be imagined. Dorval ~ 
was animated, expansive, frank, unte © 
strained. De Vigny was cold, self-con- 
tained, irreproachable of manners, im- 
peccable of habit. Sainte-Beuve declared 
that “he lived in a perpetual, seraphic 
trance.” This friendship, therefore, was | 
like linking Carmen to a puritan. 

Intellectually and emotionally, ho 
ever, they were akin; or at least, they 
had points of contact which explain 
this platonic beginning. Each of them 
had a strain of religious mysticism if 
his nature; each had the same artistic 
predilections; for De Vigny’s poetr} 
was all in the key of grief, pity a 
tenderness, while she excelled upon the ™ 
stage in the depiction of those very emd= 
tions. Like the Breton race from whi 
she came, Dorval was superstitious. D 
Vigny, on his part, had a kind of blind, 
superstitious faith in destiny. His you 
had been nurtured on the Scriptures, 
and she, as a woman, always turned 
her hours of trouble to the Psalms or 
the Imitation of Christ. 3 

Yet there was also this vital differs 
ence between them ; hér emotions tended 
toward immediate expression in action, 
and his toward repression in drea 
She was an actress with the moral 1 
laria of Paris in her blood; he was 
poet of the ideal. These anomalies are 
be taken into account in explaining 
catastrophe of their romance. 





A Platonic Wooitig” 


DE VIGNY’S courting was typical of 
- the man, and it piqued Dorval’s interest 
keenly, for she was accustomed to being 
sued by rough hunters of women. 
‘His attentions were delicate; his dis- 
cretion was scrupulous. There were, at 
first, no protestations of love or friend- 
ship; no bouquets at the theatre; no 
sentimental excursions; no compromis- 
ing rendezvous. After their separation, 
Dorval once said: “He never once asked 
me out to dinner.” His gifts were those 
of critical praise in the reviews; his con- 
fidences concerned his art and her own. 
In the Revue des Deux. Mondes, 1831, 
he wrote of her: 

“Mme. Dorval has the secret of the 
most poignant tears, the most pene- 
trating emotions, in tragedy; and she 
has just proved that the easy tone and 
finished style of comedy are also fa- 
miliar to her. She seems like an actress 
from Covent Garden or Drury Lane, 
with all the profound reveries and feel- 
ing of Mistress Siddons; and now she 
has added to this tragic gift (the great- 
est in the theatre) another of subtle ob- 
servation of manners. Hers is a well- 
rounded talent, of which the future is 
indeed vast.” 

Dorval maintained an establishment 
in Paris where she reared her thre 
children with fond maternal care, cat 
there De Vigny came to see her, by ap- 
pointment, or when he was certain to 
find her alone. The talk of their téte-d- 
fetes ran to literary and theatrical topics, 
though personal confidences doubtless 

yed a part in this platonic wooing. 

rom De Vigny there came no hint of 
' passion, no suggestion of a relationship 
other than the intellectual. 

The actress was captivated by this 
respectful homage; after her experience 
with the rapacious males of her circle, 
adoration as a Muse came to her as a 
fresh and precious tribute.”She was 
flattered; she felt a secret pride in be- 
ing treated like a duchess, in being ad- 
dressed as “my angel” by a rapt-eyed 
poet. With this delightful comradeship 
she experienced, for a time, a return to 

long-lost purity of maidenhood. 

Alexandre Dumas the elder, the great 


romancer, had been one of Dorval’s 
light-of-loves before De Vigny came up- 
on the scene, and when she followed the 
poet into the realms of the ideal, the old 
musketeer of the pen still besieged her 
with advances. There is on record a let- 
ter from Dorval to Dumas, written two 
years after her friendship with De 
Vigny began, which proves her tem- 
porary regeneration. 

“You may depart without seeing me,” 
she said, “and I wilkaccept your adiewx ; 
or you may come to Visit me, and I will 
receive you as a friend, ill from a 
disease which though painful is not of 
long duration. I promise to see you upon 
your return, if you will promise, on~ 
your part, to love me only as M. De 
Vigny loves me.” 


DeVigny Becomes a Dramatist 


UNDER the influence of Dorval, De 
Vigny became a dramatist. He had al- 
ready made a début upon the Parisian 
stage, before he fell in love with her, by 
his translations of Shakespeare’s “The 
Merchant of Venice,” “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “Othello,” yet these were 
tributes from a poet to his master rather 
than indications of a definite bent to- 
ward the theatre. Naturally, however, 
his interest in the actress led him to 
undertake vehicles for her use, and so 
he ventured out of the peaceful realms 
of poetry into the battlefields of the 
drama. 

With her in mind for the heroine, he 
wrote, first of all, a melodrama in prose 
called “La Maréchale d’ Ancre.” It was 
a poison-and-dagger story of the seven- 
teenth century, reeking with the plots 
and counterplots of Concini and Borgia. 
He was unable to place her in the lead- 
ing rdle, however, and when the piece 
was finally produced several years after- 
ward, at the Odéon, the second endowed 
theatre of Paris, Mlle. Georges, her 
rival, was the central figure. De Vigny 
was greatly chagrined by the intrigues 
which defeated his purpose; how he 
made amends to her the following letter 
tells: 

I am sending you two copies of “La 


Maréchale d’Ancre,” madame. It is a 
poor corpse which might have revived 





_. under your interpretation, but that happy 
-event was not in the cards. I will come 
to dine with you to-night, according to 
your gracious invitation, and am, 

our thousand-times devoted, 
Vicny. 


The Lovers Fold Their Wings 


- THUS De Vigny’s first play for Dor- 
val was ill-starred, from his lover’s 
point of view. Before he wrote another, 
their platonic dalliance haa become a 

fierce liaison of passion. His dream had 
been for a bond of the spirit, not of the 
flesh—but one does not play with fire 
.and remain unscorched, particularly 
when the blaze is a woman of Dorval’s 
temperament. She finally wearied of in- 
tellectual love, and began to fret against 
the platonic ideal. Her impulsive emo- 
tions at last refused to be content with 
elusive sentimentalities. 

Shortly after the “Maréchale d’ An- 
cre” episode, Dorval is known to have 
exclaimed to some of her companions 
of the theatre, in a fit of petulance: 
“Would that M. De Vigny were hu- 
man !” 

That was the beginning of the end. 

- Her rule as Muse was nearly over, and 
her reign as mistress was about to begin 
—at her own prompting. The only won- 
der of it all is that the event was post- 
poned so long. One night when she was 
nervously overwrought—according to 
the anecdote of a player of the period 
who knew her well—she looked De 
Vigny full in the eyes, and asked: 

“When will the parents of monsieur 
the count, come to ask my hand in mar- 
riage?” 

She did not have to repeat the cyni- 
cism a second time. De Vigny folded his 

wings and came.down to earth at once. 

They went into a-honeymoon which 
continued for months, a trance of amor- 
ous delights, tempered and refined by 
the mysticism in which both were adepts. 

Mme. De Vigny—the perpetually ill 
and complaining Lydia Bunbury—knew 
-of her husband’s intrigue and condoned 
it; Mme. Dorval was responsible to no 
one for her liberties with the moral 
code ; and so the liaison flourished open- 
ly. Paris exclaimed “At last!’ and made 
epigrams about the virtue of poets. 


The Secret of Mme. Dorval’s 


BY THAT time—the year was ' 
—Dorval had lost her youthful charm 
she was no longer beautiful, but she h 
a personal fascination which trans 
ed physical perfections. In De Vig 
journal, published after his death, 
is a description of her which reveal 
depths of his infatuation. He makes 
impersonal but Dorval is written 
every line: 


An inspired actress is charming 
watch at her toilet before going upon 
scene. She talks of everything under the 
sun with ravishing exaggeration; she 
loses her head over trifles; cries, laughs, 
groans, smiles, becomes angry, caresses— 
all in a single minute. She says she is” 
sick, suffering, well, weak, strong, gay, — 
melancholy—and she is nothing of the 
kind. She is impatient as a blooded race-— 
horse at the barrier; she shows off her 
paces; looks in the mirror, puts on her 
rouge, removes it again. She tests and 
heightens her expression; she tests her 
voice by speaking loud; she tests her soul 
by passing through all the sentiments; ~ 
she intoxicates herself with the art of the 
scene in advance. 


“Chatterton” 


DURING his first raptures, De Vi 
wrote for Dorval a one-act com 
sketch called “Quitte pour la Peur, 

. which she played at a benefit in her o 
behalf, May 30, 1833. After this trif 
which was successful, his stimulat 
genius busied itself with a greater work, 
which was rapidly completed and which 
marks his high-tide as a dramatist. This 
was the tragedy of “Chatterton,” writ 
ten at fever-heat in seventeen day 
Into the mournful story of the English” 
boy-poet, De Vigny put all of his hi 
faith in the poetic mission, but into fi 
réle of Kitty Bell, the young wom 
who befriends Chatterton in his gar 
he put Dorval, as he saw her with lo 
dimmed eyes. His own stage directions 
describe *the réle, which became Do 
val’s greatest achievement as follows: 

Kitty Bell, a young woman, gracious 
and elegant by nature more than by edu-~ 
cation; reserved, religious, timid of man- 
ner, trembling before her husband, un- 
reserved only in her maternal love. Her 
pity for Chatterton is growing into love 
she feels it and struggles against it; 
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constraint which she imposes «pon her- 
self becomes more and more severe. 
Everything must indicate, as soon as she 
steps upon the stage, that an unexpected 
~ shock, a sudden terror, might cause her 
_ fmstant death. 
* Baffled in his intention to see Dorval 
in “La. Maréchale d’Ancre,” De Vigny, 
now the masterful lover where before 
_ he had only been the reserved admirer, 
took a firm stand in the case of “Chat- 
terton.” His influence had just secured 
for his mistress. an engagement with the 
Comédie Frangaise,and he declared that 
mo one in the company, not even the 
eat Mars or George, was capable of 
playing Kitty Bell—no one but his be- 
loved Dorval. Pressure was brought to 
bear upon him, but he refused to change 
his decision, insisting upon his author’s 
privilege to select the leading player ac- 
cording to his own wishes. The intrigue 
which followed. ran up to the throne of 
Louis Philippe himself. 


In “The House of Moliere” 


. DORVAL, though a favorite with the 
public for years, through her engage- 
ments at the Porte St. Martin, had not 
yet been granted the intimacy, the con- 
fidence, and the admiration of her col- 
eagues in the “House of Moliere.” To 
them she was still an interloper; and 
Mile. Mars, seeing in her a growing 
rival, never lost an opportunity of de- 
feating this upstart of the boulevards. 
Mars, moreover, had power in high 
places. So when it was announced that 
the author of “‘Chatterton,” from which 
much was expected, had gone over the 
heads of Mars and Georges, and select- 
ed Dorval as the creator of the rdle of 
Kitty Bell, the director and the trustees 

Of the national theatre set up a great 
‘ery of scandal. Then De Vigny delivered 
this ultimatum : 

“Whether it be scandalous or not, 
such is my will, and I intend that it shall 
be carried out. Otherwise, my piece will 
go to join Mme. Dorval at the. Theatre 
Porte St. Martin.” 

Several days afterward, thesminister 

of the Beaux-Arts department, under 

whose jurisdiction the Francaise fell, 
_met De Vigny in the foyer of the Opera, 
_and began diplomatic negotiations: 


* “It seems, monsieur the count; that 
you are on the eve of a great success. I 
congratulate you upon. the happy event, — 
and also-upon having Mile. Mars as 
your principal interpreter.” 

“Will your excellency permit me to 
say,’ remarked De Vigny haughtily, © 
“that he has been misinformed. It is 
not Mile. Mars but Mme. Dorval who 
will create the réle of Kitty Bell, and 1 
can assure you that she will be magnifi- ~ 
cent.” 

“Mlle. Mars, however, has certain 


' rights, and: royal interests,” protested 


the minister. 

“Perhaps Mme. Dorval may not have 
won them yet, but they will be hers the 
day after, 1 swear to you.” 


The King Intervenes 


THEN Louis Philippe, strongly pre- 
judiced in favor of Mile. Mars, took a 
hand in the affair. De Vigny was invited 
to a ball at the Tuileries, and between 
two dances, the bourgeois king conde- 
scended upon him in this subtle man- 
ner: 

“Permit me, M. De Vigny, to present 
my felicitations upon the success which — 
is in store for you, and also for your 
happy choice of Mile. Mars as interpre- 
ter. She is an admirable actress, and we 
will go, the queen and I, to applaud her , 
in this new creation.” 

But the poet failed to truckle to 
royalty. 

“If your majesty will deign to pardon 
me,” De Vigny answered, “it is not to 
Mile. Mars that I have confided the role 
of Kitty Bell. I have thought it neces- 


sary to pass her by in favor of Mme. 


Dorval, a great actress herself and one 
who possesses precisely the grace, the 
poetry and the passion with which I 
have endowed my heroine.” 

Then with cutting hauteur, Louis 
Philippe replied: 

“T hope that your determination may 
prove profitable to you—but I fear that 
it will not be very acceptable in the the- 
atre.” 

Upon that score the king was a true 
prophet. All the people -in the cast of 
“Chatterton” were conspiring against 
Dorval, and they did not hesitate to 





show their discontent to the author at. 


‘rehearsals. Dorval and De Vigny had to 
endure many an affront or double 
entendre in order to make headway with 

_the work. 


The Spiral Staircase 


ONE day the players found installed 
upon the stage the traditional spiral 
Staircase down which Kitty Bell fell to 
her death. A cry of derision went up. 


“What is that machine for?” they 


exclaimed. : 

_ “That machine,” Dorval answered 
good-naturedly, “is the staircase down 
which’ I must tumble (dégringoler) in 
order to die at the bottom. It’s a beauti- 
ful scene; you will see.” 

_ The company exchanged winks, and 
went out singing: 

“Tra la la la, elle dégringole, comme 
a la Porte St. Martin.” 

Thus did the dwellers in the “House 
of Moliere” hoot at scenic realism as 
worthy only of the lurid melodramas 
produced at the Porte St. Martin, 
whence Dorval had come. 

The players rehearsed with their usual 
zeal, though their frigid attitude toward 
the author and the interpreter of Kitty 
Bell was maintained. “Dégringoler’ be- 
came a-catch-word of derision with 
them, and they waited impatiently to 
‘see Dorval perform the acrobatic feat 
of tumbling down a spiral stairway, as 
' the climax of a tragic scene. 

“Will you dégringoler this morning, 
madame?” M. Joanny, who was cast 
for the réle of the Quaker husband, 
John Bell, would ask with sarcasm. 

“No, monsieur, not to-day.” 

“Good ; we will have patience.” 

The day for the dress rehearsal came, 
and still Dorval had riot~performed the 
dégringolade. 

“Do we dégringoler to-day?” inquired 
the ironic Joanny. 

“T’I] try.” 

“Very well, madame.” 

“But when the cue came, Dorval quietly 
picked up her skirts and tripped down 
the stairs in regulation manner. She 
seated herself upon the last step, smiled 


_~ at Joanny, and said: 


“This is the spot where I die.” 


“But, madame,” he objected, “ 
to see your dégringolade in order 
termine my own attitude of horror. 

“Bah! To look on while someone 
is not such an unusual or difficult 
Everyone knows how, my dear felloy 
and after having listened to me, witha 
your talent in your own réle, you wi 
not be embarrassed by seeing me 
In short, monsieur, if you: must k 
I intend to keep secret until the first 
formance the movement of this s 
upon which we—the author and I 
counting. It must be an effect of 
plete surprise.” 

Dorval and DeVigny attained 
end. The surprise was sudden and oy: 
whelming. 


Boh 


The Premiére of “Chatterton” 


WHEN “Chatterton” had its ini 
performance in June, 1834, Tout-Pa 
was present. Political passions, litera 
jealousies and amorous intrigues rubb 
elbows in the foyers and whispered 
the loges. The king himself, with all 
court, was in the audience. 

The play was successful from the 
opening scene, though it ventured f 
ther into the field of pure thought z 
submerged feeling than that audie 
accustomed to the gross melodrama of 
the romantic school, had ever gone be- 
fore. Written in the simplest prose, it” 
was steeped with the mystical passi 
subtle, silent; never expressed,- betwe 
Chatterton and Kitty Bell. As the Qua 
keress, Dorval was admirable; she com- 
pletely realized the words of Kitty Be 
husband: “The peace that reigns about = 
you has been as dangerous to the spirit 
of this dreamer as sleep would be be 
neath the white tuberose.” ; 

But while the applause grew, there 
was with it a feeling of restraint; the 
mysterious dénouement, known only té 
the actress and her lover, was anxious! 
awaited. At last the episode came w 
Kitty Bell, feeling a premonition 
tragedy, rushes feverishly up the spiral 
stair to throw open the door of Chatter 
ton’s room. As she saw the poet’s life 
less body, Dorval recoiled in ho 
with a piercing scream; then, hz 
swooning, she tottered backward agai 





strade, and fell, or rather glided 
the steep, winding flight, like a 
mded dove, reaching the bottom in 
death agony. 
‘he audience, recovering from the 
e thrill of that tragic moment, 
st into a wild tempest of applause 
Dorval. As the conquering actress 
advanced to the footlights, hand in 
hand with the children in the play, to 
receive the homage, a bouquet of flow- 
ers, thrown from the royal box, fell at 
Ther fect. Even Louis Philippe, the 
es monarch had succumbed to 
i genius. 
And when Dorval went toward her 
‘dressing room after the curtain had 
fallen, glowing with the triumph of the 
‘evening, she encountered Joanny, who 
"had played the Quaker husband with 
Great authority, waiting to greet her. 
“I have come to ask your pardon, 
madame,” he said. “You were sublime 
lo-night, and I shall never forget the ex- 
| pressive spectacle which you have just 
> given us.” 
' The impulsive Dorval embraced her 
teformed enemy affectionately crying: 
“My dear, clever colleague, you are 
as great in heart as in talent!” 
With which she gave him the flowers 
that had fallen from the royal box. 


ee The Zenith of Success 


|THE next morning the dramatic 
© fitics raved about “Chatterton” and 
» Dorval. As is ofter the case in Parisian 
journalism, DeVigny reviewed his own 

ly for one of the newspapers; and 
¢€ was his rhapsody upon his mis- 
tress: 


_ She constantly recalls the maternal vir- 
' gins of Raphael. Without effort she takes 
poses like them; like them, also, she car- 
Ties, holds, or puts down her children, 
- who never seem to be separated from 
their gracious mother, offering to artists’ 
of their study, which 
er voice is tender un- 

to sorrow and despair; her soft and mel- 
‘ancholy words are those of forlorn pity; 
ler gestures those of ministering devo- 
tion; her glances never stop asking 
heaven for mercy in misfortune; her 
“hands are always ready to clasp them- 
_ Selves in prayer. One feels that the im- 
pulses of her heart, restrained by duty, 
mortal as soon as love and terror 


have conquered her reserve. Nothing — 
could be moré innocent and naive than 
her ruses and coquetries to persuade the 
Quaker to talk of Chatterton, She is 
gentle and modest up to the surprising ” 
outburst of energy, of tragic grandeur, o 
unexpected inspiration, when fright, at 
the climax, brings out all her loving 
woman’s heart. She is poetic in every 
detail of this rdle, which she caresses 
fondly. In fine, she proves herself the 
most. accomplished talent of which the 
Théatre Frangais can boast. 


Thus were the names of Dorval and 
DeVigny united before the public gaze 
with the brilliant ritual of a great dra- 
matic triumph. With “Chatterton” their 
love rose to its zenith—and_ shortly 
thereafter fell to its ruin. 


The Catastrophe 


IT WOULD seem as if Dorval’s 
passion for DeVigny should have been 
strengthened by their artistic union upon 
the boards. She owed her strongest réle 
to him; and more than that, to his in- 
fluence, and his fidelity in the face of 
intrigue, she owed an established posi- 
tion, on equal terms with Mars and 
Georges, in the Théatre Frangais. _ 

But at the very time when she should 
have been most loyal, she turned traitor, 
through one of the curious contradic- 
tions of character not uncommon among 
women of her type. While still loving 
De Vigny, she deceived him. He dis- 
covered her treason ; in December, 1835, 
renounced her absolutely, and hid his 
heart-break in a grim, stern retirement, 
whence he never emerged. 

The facts in the case are more or le3s 
obscure. The gossips of that time held 
that Dorval had: yielded to the impor- 
tunities of Alexandre Dumas. Jules 
Sandeau, a man of letters who had been 
the “bon ami’ of George Sand, and 
from whom that writer had taken part 
of her pen name, has also been men- 
tioned in connection with the incident. 
There is better ground, however, for be- 
lieving that in a moment of abandon, 
while on a provincial tour, Dorval’ be- 
gan a fugitive affair with a handsome 


- young actor, M. Gustave, afterwards 


called M. Melingue, whom she dis- 
covered at Rouen and helped to a career 
on the Parisian stage. No matter who 
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the man was or what his station, the 
one definite, vital fact in this sordid 
aspect of the-zomance, is that, Dorval 
recklessly inflicted upon her poet-lover 
a wound that never healed and that he 
never forgave. 


De Vigny’s Tragic Grief 


FOR some months before the rup- 
ture, it had been common scandal that 
Dorval was resuming her old wanton 
habits, and De Vigny was sneered at as 
a deceived lover, until he swept the 
actress out-of his life. There is extant, 
in the hands of a Parisian collector of 
autographs, a brief series of letters 
which disclose the awakening of his 
jealousy, the first pangs of his agony. 
They even hint at condonation, on his 
part, of one or two offenses before his 
pride mastered his love and caused him 
to leave her forever. A few quotations 
from these documents will throw a little 
- light upon this poet’s tragedy: 

Upon returning from your home, at 
one o’clock—I have come back a thou- 
sand times more heart-broken than in all 
these past days. How you wound, how 
you torture me, my beautiful angel! My 
poor, dear sweetheart, how you are hu- 
miliating me! You think that you will 
have Louise (a maid or companion) 

- write to me occasionally while you are 
on tour? If you wish to kill me with 
chagrin, that is the right way. No, no, 
no! I must have your own handwriting, 
the trace of your arm upon the paper, 
every day—every day of my life—Ah! 
what cruelty to accuse me of not having 
been of enough service to you in the the- 
atre! You know my life—could I have 
done more? You are going to see pres- 
ently, if you will give me confidence in 
yourself, what I shall do for you—I beg 

-of you, my beautiful Marie, instead of 
frightening and threatening me as you 
did to-night, to reassure me of the future, 
so that I may be able to think and write 

_ for you. . 

He kept his promise ; he wrote “Chat- 
terton” for her; he secured for her an 
engagement with the Comedie Fran- 
¢aise so that she might be free of 

rovincial, tours. But still she failed 

im. 

The morning after that piteous letter 
had been written, he awoke to send an- 
other : 

I was overpowered with fatigue last 
night, and slept heavily. I was astonished 
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to awake and find my. pillow, my ch 

my eyes wet with tears. I had dre 

some horrible thing that made me ween” 

You made me unhappy last night, iy 

beautiful angel; it is indeed yourself wh 

should not be jealous. I love you greatly 

and with a continual apprehension, "4 

Later, while she was still on tour 
wrote: 

The other day,.when I went to 
ee ne at the Théatre Frangais, I fel 
veritable fright at being there witha 
seeing you, and I was obliged to dese 
my lodge. I shall go no more to # 
Francais. What were you doing that” 
night? Who knows if you were not in@ 
flirtatious conversation with some new” 
lover? Take care! I will know it, Take™ 
care! 

Such letters as these mark the 
fering of De Vigny before he tum 
in rebellion and threw off the yoke, 
one place he asks pathetically: “Do y 
still remember the color of my eyes?” 
that being the first thing, according 
amorous lore, which lovers forget. 


“The Wrath of Samson” 


_ BUT after his emancipation, wh 
in his bitter retirement he blasted D 
val’s memory with the majestic “Wratl 
of Samson,” what a contrast! He sam 
in the stately rhymms of the clas 
French Alexandrine, here given crud 
in English blank verse: 
A strife eternal rages in this worid, 
In every place upon which God looks 
down, = 
Between the wiles of Woman and the 
heart of Man; ee 
For she’s a thing impure in flesh and 


soul 
7 preys upon Man’s need for gentle 
ove, 


Thrice she has sold the secrets of my li 
And thrice has wept for me decei 
tears. 


De Vigny refused Dorval the 
faction of knowing that he remembered 
her, even in this fashion, and held the 
poem for publication after his d 
On her part, she soon repented of I 
infidelity, and when she found that 
poet was lost to her forever, she % 
inconsolable—for a time. George Sand; 
in “The Story of My Life,” tells o 
Dorval’s hysteria, of her black disgus 
with life, of her threats to abandon 





wwe, This mood finally passed, how- man who would have been with her at 
, and she went on in the old way. the end, if she had appreciated his de- 
* But she could never forget De Vigny, votion in the proper manner, did not 
and on her death-bed she committed to even emerge from the seclusion of his 
daughter’s care a package of his tetirement to attend her funeral. 
e-letters, which she had kept for fif- It was indeed a tangled, sorry web of 
years, with a solemn injunction that life and love that this actress and this 
should never be published. And the poet wove together. 


FROM THE PADDED CELL 


“MACKLIN, who used to lecture on “Aids to Memory,” claimed that with his 
system he could repeat any paragraph of moderate length after onge reading. 
‘Foote, the comedian, who was present at one of the lectures, wrote a nonsensical 
Paragraph, which he challenged Macklin to repeat after one or more perusals. The 
eh ran as follows: 
“So she went into the garden to cut a cabbage leaf to make an apple pie, and . 
the same moment, a great she-bear, coming up the street, popped its head inte 
shop: ‘What! no soap??—So he died, and she very prudently married the 
larber, and there were present the Jobililies, the Gayrulies, the Picalilies, and the 
nd panjandrum himself, with the little round button on the top; and they all 
ayed the game of catch-as-catch-can until the gunpowder ran out of the heels 
their boots.” 
“Macklin declined the challenge. 



























































CHARLES 
LEA OERG 


ALL .theatre-goers are familiar with the: acting of Ada Lewis who at the moment 
playing in “The Summer Widowers.’’ She,has contributed a number of remarkable { 
trait to the’ gallery of the American stage since the old Harrigan days. 


HEN any one asks me what I" 


think is the secret of happiness 

I tell them that in my estima- 

tion, it is “work.” I believe that every 

one should have something to do; 

" some occupation of one kind or an- 

other that interests and keeps them 
busy. 

By that I do not mean that a wo- 


man who has a family to look ¢ 
should go outside of her home, neces 
sarily, in the effort to find something 
to do, for if she looks after her how 
hold and her family, she is just a 
much a working woman as if she he d 
a position that called for regulat 
hours and a salary. I cannot imag 
a situation in life more beautiful t 
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t of a woman with a lovely family 

of children. No matter how high she 
t climb in art, nothing that she 
could ever attain could reach the 
sublimity of her position as a mother. 
‘Some people feel that a large family 
a tragedy in case misfortune takes 
away. the father and leaves them to 
shift for themselves. But I do not 
think so in the majority of cases, for 
there is usually at least one out of the 
“number who is capable of assuming 
“the responsibility and who is willing 
-and glad to do so. It often happens, 
too, that this one is a girl, and I think 
itis easily accounted for, because the 


» desire to keep the home together and 


to look after the children has been a 
eminine mission from the beginning 


‘of the world. To a man, this business 


of taking on a responsibility that he 
might possibly evade does not appeal 
so strongly. A man usually argues 
that his duty is to his own wife and 
children, and that the rest can get 
‘along someway for themselves. But 
you will ofte.: see one or more of the 
girls working and sacrificing in every 
Way, even to giving up their own 
prospects of marital happiness, just 
to keep the family together. A curi- 
‘ous thing about it too is that the 
mother will often think her son is 
quite right in allowing his sisters to 
shoulder all of the responsibility, and 
‘will still be partial to the boy. 

That is a curious study—the fa- 
Voritism of the parents. Take the 
cases that you know of, where there 
are two children in the family, a girl 
and a boy: in nine cases out of ten 
you will ‘probably agree that the 
_ mother favors the boy and the father 
__ the girl. It often seems too, that the 
less worthy the boy, the more the 
mother seems to care for him. There 
are many instances in which a mother 
idolizes a worthless son who does 
Nothing for her whatever, and who 
takes for granted the support that her 
‘daughters give her. 


I often have occasion to observe 
the different way in which men and 
women look upon the responsibility 
of taking care of others, in connection 
with a little family affair in which I 
am very much interested. Having no 
children of my own, I adopted five 
orphans, the children of my brother. — 
And if I ever mention this to a man, 
he usually looks horrified and says: 
“What in the world are you going to 
do with them?” While women most 
always say: “Isn’t that lovely!” or 
something to that effect, forgetting 
the responsibility in the motherly in- 
stinct that comes out in the very 
thought of protecting the young. 

I think the relatives ought to take 
care.of children that are left without 
means of support. It seems a dreadful 
thing for sisters and brothers to be 
brought up away from each other, 
and in institutions. The responsibility 
of bringing up five children isn’t so 
great as might be imagined. Mine are 
all living together and going to the 
same school and getting educations 
that will prepare them to earn livings 
for themselves as soon as they are old 
enough to do so. And I am bringing 
them up with that idea in view, for 
I believe that every one should do his 
or her part in the world. 

I shall not send any of my children 
to college. I don’t believe in it for 
poor boys. I think it is a mistake to 
send them where they see a lot of rich 
young fellows who have automobiles 
and all that sort of thing which the 
poor boys cannot afford. It puts 
wrong ideas into their heads, and 
makes them discontented, and unfits 
them for study. I think it is better to 
give them a good sound foundation in 
some preparatory school and then let 
them go to work along some con- 
genial line where they can have a 
chance of rising and making a good 
substantial living for themselves, One 
of my children has made up her mind — 
that she wants to be a trained nurse 
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~ when she grows up, and that, I think, 
is.a very nice profession for a girl 
who wants to earn her own living. 

I am often asked if any of my chil- 
dren will adopt the stage as a profes- 
sion, but I hardly think that any of 
them will do so, though I should not 
Object, if they showed sufficient tal- 
ent. That should be the principal 
consideration with everyone, though 
the fact should not be overlooked that 
at present the stage is very much 
overcrowded. But if a girl has talent, 
and her friends are sincere in feeling 
_ that she can get to the top, I say go 
ahead and try. If those conditions do 
not exist, I always discourage it, for 
the difficulties to be encountered are 
many, and in some ways it is a hard 
life. Even those who attain success 
have many discouragements, and one 
of these that crops up annually and 
sometimes oftener, is the business of 
getting the engagement even after 
one has an established reputation, or 
thinks he has. 

Many women have left the stage 
and gone into other occupations just 
because of this disagreeable feature. 
A booking office is always a busy 
place. Men, no matter how well they 
mean, are rushed to death during the 
season when actors are seeking en- 
gagements, and the whole atmosphere 
ef the managerial office is one of 
Straight-to-the-point business that 
strikes terror to the heart of a sensi- 


tive woman. Whenever a manager 


asks me what I can do—and of.course 

he has to, it is his business to know— 

I feel like bolting for the door. It isn’t 

particularly pleasant to have to recite 

one’s accomplishments, or those one 

thinks he has, for that is something 
usually left for others to find out. But 

it is an absolute necessity when talk- 
ing to a manager, and it'must be done 

confidently, for otherwise he is not 

impressed. For this reason, I think 

actors should be forgiven the fault of 
being self-centered. They have to be. 


It is not with the actor as it is 
artists in other lines: a painter 
instance; can show his pictures as ¢ 
dence of his ability, and a writer cay 
refer you to his works in print, 
an actor when talking to a ma 
who is not familiar with his work, 
to stand up and tell him all about ij 
or—well, he wouldn’t get an engage 
ment, that’s all! Another thing. 1 
doesn’t make any difference how 
tunate an actor may be one year, 
doesn’t follow that he will have a 
equally good engagement the next 
year. For the plays are contin 
changing, and he never knows what 
is going to fall to his lot. And 
brings to mind another of the un 
pleasant features that are likely to be > 
met with at any time in the life of an 
actor—that of being cast for an un 
congenial part. I know of nothing 
more disagreeable, and yet it is som 
thing that cannot always be avoided, 

After one has been assigned to | 


, réle that is congenial, the trouble 


not always ended, for he may develop” 
the character in his own mind, work 
ing hard and conscientiously for i 
only to be told that his idea of it is” 
entirely wrong. The rest depends u 
on the stage manager. If he is difficu 
to work with, the result is often di 
agreeable. If not, the reconstruction 
can be accomplished pleasantly 
David Belasco is a wonderful stage” 
manager, because he is an artist 
handling people. If for instance, you” 
have tried to create a part, and find 
that it does not suit him, Mr. Bela 
will not tell you abruptly that yo 
ideas are entirely wrong—a proc 
that always takes the heart out 
one. Instead, he will take the idea that 
he likes, and build on that, for 
stands to reason that after havifi 
studied a part carefully you must be 
right in some of your ideas concern 
ing it. Belasco is an artist: at develop 
ing actors, because he studies 
personality of the individual 
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out whatever he wishes in 


onality, by the way, is a won- 
thing and a tremendously in- 
ting study. It is not a thing that 

n be cultivated, but is the greatest 

#ft that one can have, and I believe 

t lives forever, Take that of Lincoln, 

for instance, Every school boy in the 
oty loves Lincoln better than he 
George Washington, and yet he 
‘cannot tell you why. It is because of 
man’s personality. To me, Lincoln 

ms more than human. I always 
think of him more in the nature of a 
sod. Yet I don’t know why. None of 

: Jamily fought on Lincoln’s side 

in the war; and as for what he ac- 
complished, he may have been all 
wrong, and he may have been ail 

Tight: I do not know. All I do know, 

» is that his personality seems like a 
ing thing to me. 

Mrs. Cleveland is another whose 
sonality is particularly strong. 
ery one likes Mrs. Cleveland. 

housands who have never seen her, 

feel as if they knew her, and have a 
ing akin to affection for her. There 

is something about her personality 

that has carried over the years and 
pt her always a factor in the na- 

onal life. 

’ King Edward was another who had 

i tremendous influence and who will 

never cease to be with us. Even as 
Prince of Wales his personality was 
Widely felt. His mother, Victoria, was 
Rot equally gifted in this way, and 
er is his son, George V. But the 
sonality of King Edward will al- 
' Ways remain with us. 
Of the people of the stage, Edwin 
th was one whose personality was 
by people who never saw him. 
“ vid Garrick was another strong 
Personality that has never died, and 


It is wonderful to see the way the — 
audiences are stirred when his old 
songs are sung. People who never 
heard him sing are affected in the 
same way. I believe it is because his 
personality is still living. 

In speaking of the stage, I do not 
want to give the impression that it 
has more hardships than pleasant fea- 
tures, for it hasn’t. When the condi- 
tions are favorable—that is, when one 
has a congenial rdéle, acting is the 
most wonderful life in the world. I 
first went on the stage when I was 
eleven years cld, at the Alcazar the- 
atre in San Francisco, and when peo- 
ple ask me what I think of children 
going on the stage, I say that if a 
child has to work, and many of them 
do, the stage is just as good a place 
for earning a living as any other, and 
a good deal better than most of them 
—provided, of course, she has the 
talent. On the stage the child is al- 
ways learning something worth 
while; her environment is artistic, 
she enjoys her work—I never knew a 
child who didn’t—and by the time she 
has become of age, she has acquired 
a profession that will give her a good 
living for the rest of her life. 

The greatest danger that besets a 
girl who goes on the stage—I do not 
mean a child, for they are always pro- 
tected—is the loneliness of the life. 
After the play is over and the actress 
goes back to her hotel alone, and 
shuts the door of her room—bare, as 
most hotel rooms are—a feeling of 
desolation often comes over her that 
sometimes induces her to make ac- 
quaintances that do her a great deal 
of harm. It is only the girl with the 
strongest kind of character who can 
live within herself for months at a 
stretch as is sometimes necessary 
when traveling with a road company. 

The standard of the theatre, though, 
is much higher than it was a few — 
years ago, and one is not likely to 
meet with so many objectionable wo- 
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“metas then were :flocking'to the pro- ~ sequence is- that~ indesirable 
bfession..Phe day*f the sensational are no longer flocking to th 
‘press dpentisdver7' The time ' was, “aid ‘are riot casting’ an’ unple; 
“when the’moment a Woman*caime into ~* flection ‘ona proféssion ‘ ‘in’ 
great ‘notoriety ‘through a serisational * many “hard wotking women ‘lit 
divorce or a shooting affair or some- ° scientidus, honorable lives. 
‘thing ‘equally unpleasant, the mana- ~~" © °°" 8 
gers rushed. to get her on the 
Stage... But .the public tired of that 
sort of thing, and-an-actress has got. - -—: 
» to:de-something- more than lose her ~~ 
fediamonds “to.<induce people to: pay 7 
: pe rn heasionage eed act.’ — cone - 
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THE LEGS OF HOPPER 


_ THEATRICAL folks are always telling comic stories about De Wolf 
-per: Here’s one of them that pertains-to the pair of wonderfully long I 
which he-usés to-such good purpose -in his -grotesque-and- amusing~ dane 

~ “They say he’ once ‘journeyed from the depot to his hotel in the regular st@j 

: 2 whith was pretty -well crowded. The man opposite “Hopper ‘audibly 

meérited about thé comedian’s knees and‘rather radely remarked; “His bloo 

- ang: legs fill the whole coach.” “That’s nothing,” cheerfully’ interposed Ho 

» “they frequently fill the whole house.” 





WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY — DRAMATIST 
By CHARLES WOOD 


THE DEATH of the author of “The Great Divide”’ at Colorado Springs on October 17 
makes this article on his achievements as a dramatist singularly timely. 


HE man who wrote “The Great 
Divide”—that catch-phrase sum- 
marizes the knowledge of the late 
William Vaughn Moody possessed by 
the average trafficker i in theatrical gossip. 
“He was a “one play” dramatist, in the 
‘commerce of the stage, and though that 
‘work was a sensational triumph, which 
thas made a definite mark in the history 
of the American theatre, Mr. Moody al- 
“ways carefully evaded the Boswells of 
'press agentry. He never took a bench in 
the theatrical shop, and he might have 
alked from Longacre to Herald Square 
na busy afternoon without once being 
invited to participate in a small libation- 
a: He was an antithesis of the 
dway type; those who congregate 
bout the lighted lobbies would have de- 
ed him as a recluse. The men of let- 
‘fers knew more of him than the men of 
the theatre, but even in the austere com- 
deship of the fine arts, he was always 
quiet and reserved. 
_ His personality was unusual, and his 
Position was unique among present-day 
Writers for the American stage. He was, 
i a word, the only poet to whom the 
Producing managers of New York gave 


a respectful rating, for those gentlemen 
ey warm their hands at the divine 
re. 

Yes, Mr. Moody was, above every- 
thing else, a poet, but embodied his in- 
spirations for the stage in the form of 
prose. Only the lovers of the more deli- 
cate art are familiar with his verse, with 
which he won distinguished honor in 
the realm of belles lettres. Theatregoers 
will always identify him with “The 
Great Divide,” but he had another pub- 
lic of connoisseurs in poetry that, under 
the reading lamp, have crowned “The 
Masque of Judgment,” “The Fire Bring- 
er,” and “Poems” with their unquali- 
fied praise. 

Early Life 


MR. MOODY had no anecdotes to 
tell of his early history—how he chopped 
wood on the farm, or sold newspaperts, 
for example. One might have known 


-him intimately, and yet glean none of 


those standard tales of juvenile exploits. 
Acauaintance with him only served to 
elicit the essential facts that Indiana was 
his native state—thouch it would be ri- 
diculous to list him in the Hoosier liter- 
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ary tribe—and that he received a univer- 
sity schooling at Harvard. Reared in 
- the Middle West, he went-to the East to 
develop his yearning for artistic expres- 
sion and there he remained until formed 
according to Harvard ideals. If it were 
necessary to identify him by any one 
~ label of place-type, the phrase “Harvard 
man” would best serve the purpose. 
He lived the undergraduate life in 
“the uneventful manner of the ardent 
“student, wrote verses for the college 
wernt and took his degrees of 
achelor and Master of Arts with hon- 
ors. After being graduated he did not 
leave his alma mater, but became asso- 
ciated with the faculty as an instructor 
in English. 


Professor and Poet 


SOME ten years ago the University 
of Chicago, in searching the cloisters of 
eastern culture for young men of 
talent, picked out William Vaughn 
Moody -as- good material for the 
propagation of literature on the border 
of the Midway Plaisance, and to that 
bustling, growing institution he went. 
He progressed through the slow grades 
of faculty promotion until “The Great 
Divide” swam into the ken of the dra- 
matic critics, in 1906—and then the 
groves of Academe saw little more of 
him. 

Mr. Moody was by no means the typi- 
cal college professor. Though a pro- 
found scholar in English literature and 
the classics, he esteemed scholarship but 
little for its own sake; it was for art’s 
- sake that he loved it. The tedium of 
teaching and the dull labor of “research” 
did not appeal to him; and the financial 
returns from “The Great Divide” were 
a welcome means of escape from a, to 
him, distasteful drudgery. Very cheer- 
fully, before his ship came in, he would 
admit that he hated the business of 
teaching and he had been known to say, 
in those days, that if he had his career 
to begin over again, he would take up 
newspaper work, witli an eye of aspira- 
tion upon the desk of dramatic critic. 
The call of the theatre, even in his book- 
ish phase, was always more alluring than 
the voice of pedagogy. 
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During his stay at the Univer 
Chicago, Mr. Moody was not a 
nent figure in the college life. 
by himself, with his books and his § 
for company; came into touch with} 
students only in his classes; and d 
participate in faculty activity. Wh 
man of less than medium height, dre, 
like a traveler and puffing a pip 
with light-brown mustache and close: 
trimmed beard, and far-away, vi 
seeing eyes, would cross the cam 
the undergraduates might say to one 
other: “There goes Moody. Have 
got your theme for to-day?” But 
meant nothing more to them than a d 
mand for those exercises in near-litera 
ture by which the collegian learns to 
write his mother tongue. 


Wander-Years 


AT THE end of the six months’ reg 
dence required of faculty members 
every year Mr. Moody usually shook the 
dust of Chicago from his feet, and hied 
himself across the Atlantic with all pos: 
sible speed, in order to forget the tu 
phrases of sophomore “themes.” Theny 
drifting leisurely in search of art af 
old-world charm, he would repay him= 
self in continental experience for 
slings and arrows of a teacher’s life, 
that the creative impulse might not sta 
nate within him. Ferdinand Schevill, 
colleague who pounded history, not lite 
ature, into the skulls of the “stude 
body,” usually accompanied him as the 
fidus Achates of these pilgrimages. Hey 
was as sociable and talkative as } 
Moody was retiring and tacitu 
theirs was a friendship of years’ stan 
ing; they both loved to wander, and 
they made an excellent team of schola' 
cosmopolites. 

Presently Mr. Moody’s sessions 
the midnight oil, in his college room 4 
abroad began to show results. He was 
far from fecund worker, but his w 
ings have a uniform quality that tells— 
the definite impress of a splendidly p 
etic imagination—and the few thin 
volumes which preceded “The Great Dir 
vide” won for him a substantial rep 
tation. “The Masque of eg 
published in 1900, and “The Fire Brin 





shed in 1904, were brilliant ad- 


American poetry. The late Dr. _ 


, then president of the university, 

d that a genuine poet was a valu- 

asset to the institution, and so 

er Mr. -Moody’s wanderlust 

ted him to resign, he was afforded 

nple opportunity to satisfy it, and his 

h for writing as well, without severing 

connection with the faculty. At the 

ne of his death his name still graced 

@ university catalogue, with a foot- 

stating that, he was absent on for- 

h missions, or something like that, 

but his actual career as a university 
| “prof” ended about three years ago. 


Writes Classic Dramas 


_ EVEN in his poetry, Mr. Moody’s 
predilection for the dramatic form was 
manifest. “The Masque of Judgment” 
d “The Fire Bringer” are lyric dra- 
though written with no thought of 
possible staging. Dealing as they do 
ith mythologic and supernatural char- 
acters, and with almost all of cosmos, 
os, the earth, the heavens above, and 
the waters beneath for their locale, there 
Was never any cause to anticipate their 
atric production, The classic Greek 
ma was Mr. Moody’s model for these 
ks, though he did not follow the 
pattern closely, and their subject-matter 
"is largely taken from that source. They 
fe concerned with Prometheus, the 
elf-sacrificing demi-god who got him- 
elf into serious trouble with Zeus by 
ing mankind a spark of heavenly fire 
h which to warm their hearths. A 
reface to “The Fire Bringer” states 
at it “is intended as the first member 
a trilogy on the Promethean theme, 
which ‘The Masque of Judgment,’ 
iready published, is the second mem- 
; but the connection between the 
esent poem and the one which follows 
in the dramatic sequence is informal, 
Bea action of each is complete in 


From Mr. Moody’s devotion to the 
use and his non-gregarious tempera- 

t, it should not be imagined that he 

is a dull and sober soul in human re- 

tionships. A sense of humor is indis- 
sable, even for a poet, in these days, 


and he had a delightfully subtle and 
winsome vein of mirth. At a dinner 
table where he felt in sympathy with the 

circle, his-sly epigrams scored many a 

hit, and when he had a vis-d-vis who 

could follow the supple course of his al- 

lusions, his talk was always rich with. 
the sparkle of recondite wit. The whim-- 
sical lines that ornament the psychology 

of “The Great Divide” bear witness to 

his comic instinct. 

The individual humor that was his 
crops out in one of his poems, called 
“The Menagerie,” which ought to be 
better known. In the form of a, soliloquy 
by “a little man in trousers, slightly 
jagged” over the animals of a circus 
side-show, the verses are an amusing 
commentary upon the theory of evolu- 
tion. The intoxicated amateur philoso- 
pher believes that the beasts, represent- 
ing various stages in Nature’s experi- 
ments to attain the human form, are 
scoffing at him for his imperfect reali- 
zation of that ideal, and concludes his 
meditations with: 


If you’re a sweet thing in a flower-bed 


hat, 
Or her best fellow with his tie tucked in, 
Don’t squander love’s bright spring-time 
girding at 
An old chimpanzee with an Irish chin—__ 
There may be hidden meaning in his ~ 
grin. 


“A Sabine Woman” 


IN THOSE days of teaching and 
travel, Mr. Moody made several trips to 
the west—the far southwest, and those 
nature worshipping pilgrimages gave 
him the atmosphere for “The Great 
Divide.” But not the story; that he: 
heard, strangely enough, in a Chicago 
drawing-room. It was an episode from 
life, cited by a friend who had known of 
such a Sabine union in the wilderness. 
This germ of an idea took root in his 
imagination and he elaborated it into the. 
psychologic melodrama which aroused 
so much comment, using the actual inci- 
dent for his first. act. 

The play was first called “A Sabine 
Woman,” and under that title was 
brought to the attention of Miss Mar- 
garet Anglin when she was. giving 
“Zira” in Chicago, early in the spring of 





1906. She read it, accepted it and de- 
cided upon an immediate production, all 


- 4n’one night; and with equal impetuos- 
"lity, began rehearsals the-next day. She 
wished to bring it out in Chicago, where 
Mr. Moody was best known, and had 
only one week’s leeway, for her engage- 
ment was drawing to a close. 

After five days’ preparation—which 
lowers the stock company record—‘“A 
Sabine Woman” had its premiére at the 
Garrick theatre, Chicago, with Miss 
Anglin as the woman and Charles Dal- 
ton as the man. It was the most remark- 
able first-night ever held in that city, for 
a contretemps arose which placed the 
story of the opening upon the first page 
of every newspaper. At the end of the 
second act, feeling that the play was a 
success, Miss Anglin remembered that, 
in the flurry of production, she had en- 
tered into no arrangement with the au- 
thor regarding the rights. When an ex- 
cited emotional actress and a nervous 
poet try to talk business between the acts 
of a first-night performance, they are not 
apt to come to an understanding in a 
sane, matter-of-fact manner. The upshot 
of the episode was that the curtain was 
held for three-quarters of an hour, while 
a herd of volunteer lawyers were draw- 
ing a complete contract. When that was 
ended, everyone concerned was on the 
verge of hysteria, and.the over-keyed 
company proceeded to go to pieces in 
the last act. The result was frenzy be- 
hind the scenes and dismay in the audi- 
ence. There is excellent material for a 
comedy in the episode. 


“The Great Divide” 


THAT summer, Henry Miller, then 
associated with Miss Anglin in an artistic 
partnership, took charge of the manu- 
script of “A Sabine Woman,” and went 
over it with with Mr. Moody, adding his 
fine skill as a stage director to the au- 
thor’s visualization of his theme. In the 
fall it was produced a second time as 
“The Great Divide”—for the public was 
‘assumed not to know what a Sabirie 

‘woman was—with changes that made it 
a more compact acting drama, but which 
did not alter the original text to any 
great extent. The play was tried out in 


some of the eastern cities, with inde 
results, but when it reached New } 
with Mr, Miller and Miss Anglin 
leading réles, the reviewers hailed 
“the great American drama.” 


“The Faith Healer” 


EARLY in 1908, Mr. Moody’s g 
play appeared—in print. It was “Th 
Faith Healer,” a fascinating, somewha 
transcendental study of the phenomen 
of mental healing. Henry Miller brough 
it out at the Century Theatre, St. Louis 
for one week, and later in New Yor 
where it failed to attract the interest 0 
the public. Such a piece as “The Fai 
Healer” would be welcomed on the Ger 
man or Scandinavian stage, where ff 
intellectual drama is strongly intrenchiéy 
but doubtless the American theatrego 
ing public ‘is as yet unprepared for 
play of its unique quality. 

Shortly after the St. Louis premia 
of “The Faith Healer,” Mr. Mood 
slipped away to Europe, as quietly a 
usual. No one knew his plans until m 
sages from Montreal, where he t 
ship, announced his marriage there {0 
Harriet C. Brainard, who has held am 
interesting position in the_intellectital 
life of Chicago. She and Mr. Moody 
had been close friends for a number 0 
years, and it was at her home—a kin 
of informal salon for university people 
—that he found the idea for “The Grea 
Divide.” Theirs was a literary lov 
match of delightful romance. They spét 
their honeymoon in Europe, were pres 
ent at the London premiére of ~ a 
Great Divide,” and shortly thereaite 
returned to America. The illness | in 
seized Mr. Moody was for a long tif 
unrealized. Seeking health in Califor 
he failed to find it and two weeks beforee 
his death he moved to Colorado Spri ng 
where, on October 17th, the end cami 

The man who-wrote “The Great Dp 
vide” gained no ephemeral OOO fc 
He worked like a true artist, for tm 
larger rewards, and his achievemé 
possess lasting value. He was still yo 
forty-one, in fact, and more than any 
of his contemporaries except Chatit 
Rann Kennedy, he had the potentialit 
of a truly great dramatic author. 





T OUR 
STAGE NEEDS 





ADOLEH. KLAUBER? 


~AS DRAMATIC editor of The New York Times and as an actor before he found the 
pen more to his taste, Mr. Klauber’s article herewith in which he pleads for better stage 
‘Management will be read by. all who have the best interests of the American stage at 


HE CRYING need of the Ameri- 
can theatre to-day is the stage 
'. manager, or say rather, the stage 
director. By this I do not mean the man 
who rings the curtain up and down. Of 
this type of stage manager there is 
'€nough and to spare. As many, too, as 
-are required for the ordinary privi- 
Teges allowed stage managers, who, 
More often than not, are mere execu- 
‘tive functionaries at the call of the 
| actor-star or the man who pays the 
bills. Except in the cases of a very few 
men—the number could be counted on 


manager’s position in America is not 
one of much authority or dignity. He 
is a useful person—of that there is no 
doubt—but very often he is little more 
than the man to bear the blame. He is 
tolerated by the manager and execrated 
by the actors; he is regarded as a sort 
of necessary evil by the stage hands; 
all in all, in fact, he is a sort of general 
utility of the theatre. 

For tl‘is, in many cases, he has him- 
self to blame, not being a person of 
any particular initiative, but one whd 
has “drifted” into the position. In ev- 
ery company it is necessary to have a 
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_-nominal head—nominal, indeed, in a 
theatre where every other organization 
has a star who “rules the roost.” 

The star cannot bother to see that 
the scenes are properly set, that the 
property-man attends to his duties 
regularly, that the names of the actors 
are tacked on their ap Set dressing- 
room doors, and that the thousand and 
one little odds and ends of production 
are properly looked after. Nor is it 
his province to adjust the differences 
that arise between the-actors, to assure 
the character man that the first old 
woman is not killing his laugh by an 
unrehearsed gesture that wasn’t in the 
business “when we played it on Broad- 
way.” In fact, the star has enough mat- 
ters of this sort to complain of on his 
own account, only where he is con- 
cerned it isn’t a question of adjust- 
ment, but of plain outspoken orders. 
Neither has he the time or inclination 
to listen to complaints of the second 
woman, who insists, as she has three 
changes of delicate, light colored 


gowns, that it isn’t fair to put her in 


the cellar and let some one else dress 
upstairs. 

This is the sort of thing the so-called 
stage manager is expected to attend to 
on the road, at odd moments when he 
isn't ringing down the curtain, rehears- 
ing the town orchestra, or playing a 
small part. Sometimes he plays a good 
one, but more often, for convenience’ 
sake, or because he is a “naughty 
actor,” he goes on in a bit—say, as a 
butler or a coachman—and has plenty 
of time to get off the scene before it is 
time to push a button to let the flyman 
know the picture has been reached that 
finishes the act. 


The Old Reliables 


THERE are a number of men in 
the country who have carried this sort 
of thing to a point where it is a recog- 
nized business with them; they are en- 
gaged chiefly because they are known 
to be reliable stage managers, and where 
the production is first class or the star 
_ important, it is necessary to have a 
man of some authority about. But in 
innumerable cases the so-called stage 
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manager is a young actor, who 
portant role allows plenty of ti 

the other duties and who is g 
accept the post, believing that 
stage, as elsewhere, a willingness 
anything that comes along will ¢ 
additional emolument and advancemet 
Very often it means nothing of 
sort. What it does mean; in such cag 
is merely added worry and respon 
bility. And after a season or two of thi 
kind of experience, if he can see th 
chance for better parts and better 
he dodges the position, leaving it 
for youngsters who have still to 
their lessons, 

That, as I shall presently try to s On 
is where he makes a great mistake 
For, in this, as in other human @ 
deavors, the man who has made th 
most of his opportunities, or rather, th 
one who has enlarged upon them, fa 
before him the one field in the theatrig 
profession which is never overcrowé 
In stage management, or rather sta 
direction, there is so much room at ¢ 
top that the very few men who 
arrived there must feel desper 
lonesome. : 

The ordinary, experienced ¢ 
manager, as we have him, soon 
over the notion that he will be 
to manage the stage. He is expected? 
be at rehearsal promptly, even though 
the star and the leading woman 
there late, and he may even have am 
rived at a position of such dignity tha 
he has been allowed to map out the com 
ventional business of the play. Hi 
knows, or thinks he does, just where 
actors shall cross or recross, and he lia 
planned, of course, to have the fumiz 
ture in such position that the lea 
woman will not fall across a chai 
she rushes at the heavy man to tell him 
with arms and voice uplifted, exatl 


what she thinks of his outrageous COs 
duct. Also, he will have seen to it tat 
the davenport used-in the third act 
exactly the right position so that 
may fall into it while weeping. hys 
cally without retaining enough 
upon her emotion to be able to find # 
except as a result of unconscious: me 
chanical habit. If the davenport is tw 
inches farther down at performance, @ 
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¢ manager he must expect to bear 
of a mishap, which a little 
went foresight and common sense 
the actress’ part would have averted. 
But not to get ahead of the rehearsal. 
we stage manager, after having at- 
ended to the scenery and the furniture, 
is supposed to hold the book, that is to 
say, the manuscript, ready to prompt 
“the actors, and to note any changes in 
the lines or the business, as they de- 
yelop through the morning. With a 
member of the producing firm, the au- 
, or the star, to guide him, he is 
penerally allowed very little initiative, 
which, in many cases, is just as well, 
since, as I have said, he hasn’t got it. 
He plods along in a mechanical sort of 
© cut and dried way, while the actors 
fumble with their lines and try to get a 

; p of the situations. 


A Trying Moment 


IF THE star is a particular person, 
is not long before there is a’ hitch 
n the proceedings. For instance, the 
foresaid star has a scene with another 
man during which the two: seat them- 
ves at the table to elucidate the plot. 
‘The star nonchalantly leans back in his 
chair, and there is an ominous creak 
somewhere. He pauses and perhaps 
ores the stage manager entirely, 
ile he is addressing himself to empty 
© air—or to the producer sitting some- 
‘where in the orchestra. He is obviously 
“annoyed. 
“I wonder,” he remarks, “if these 
e the chairs we are going to use at 
hight.” 
Of course he knows they are not, 
Aut he generally leaves the question open 
ior the stage-manager to answer. 
oO no,” says that functionary, “not 
all. 
“T really think it would be best to use 
e chairs we are going to have at 
ight,” says the star, whereupon there 
a sudden stirring in the orchestra 
d the producer is loudly calling for 
Props.” Then “props” appears. He is 
‘interrogated about the chairs, and he 
litely, but firmly, insists that they are 
the meking, but cannot be ready for 
other forty-eight hours or so. Where- 


. : 
upon the leading man, smiling the smile 
of one who is’ making a noble conces- — 
sion and a generous self-sacrifice, de- 
cides that he can go on with “these 
chairs.” If chairs had feeling—but no, 
the irony of it is not. for the inanimate. 

So it goes with a thousand and one 
little complaints and dissatisfactions, 
for which the stage manager must 
bear the burden of responsibility. When 
it comes to the final show-down, how- 
ever, he has precious little to say. 

There is another sudden hitch. A 
young man with three lines to speak 
enters from the left and is about to ad- 
dress the star who is faced the other 
way. 

A pause and the star whirls angrily 
around. 

“Of course,” he says, “if you expect 
to come in any old place, I’ll make it 
my business to find you. But if you do 
not mind’ (this with saccharine polite- 
ness) I would prefer to have you make 
that entrance from the upper right en- 
trance as you did yesterday and the 
day before.” 

The young fellow has some spirit. 

“Excuse me,” he says, “but the busi- 
ness was changed yesterday. I used to 
come in right, but now I come in left.” 

The star ignores him entirely, turn- 
ing to the stage manager to put the 
question. A reference to the manuscript 
shows a change in the arrangement of 
the scene in conformity with the young. 
man’s statement. It is down in writing 
so there can be no question of correct- 
ness. 

Of course, if the stage manager. had 
the entire control of the stage, as he is 
supposed to have, this and a thousand 
and one similar delays might be avoided, 
scenes might go on until he saw fit to 
call a halt, and individual eccentricities 
and peculiarities might be ignored. In 
other words, if the so-called stage 
manager were in reality a stage direc- — 
tor, a:man who understood the science 
of the thing, and who had reinforced 
iis practical knowledge: of the theas¢ 
with well-directed study, he would not 
be a mere tool in the hands of others. As 
it is, productions too often lack that 
unity of taste and effect which results 
from able stage direction. 
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The Real Stage Director 


FOR THE reai stage director, the 
actofs themselves, the mechanics, the 
scene painters, and the stage hands are 

merely the tools of his craft. He manip- 


“lates them, bends them all to his pur- 


pose, combines them,. and creates. He 
is not a mere copyist of the ways and 
means of others, but an artist of the 
theatre. The type of stage manager 
I have just described is undoubtedly a 
necessity in the theatre, just as the ac- 
_ tor of the three-line part is a necessity. 
But where there are hundreds of young 
men on the stage who are willing to 
study and work hard to be actors—a 
profession which for supérior accom- 
plishments demands at the outset cer- 
tain specific physical and mental . en- 
dowments—there are comparatively few 
who will make the effort to fit them- 
selves properly for stage direction of 
the finer sort. That, too, in the last 
essence demands .a specific talent, a 
sort of genius for the highest attain- 
ments. But though it would be given to 
few, perhaps, to become as skillful as a 
Belasco or a Beerbohm Tree, a more 
general ambition in the direction of 
stage management would undoubtedly 
bring forth the best of fruit. 

The difficulty at present is that so 
few of the younger men have any in- 
clination for the work, or having the 
inclination lack the -persistency which 
alone will make them anything but 


‘bunglers, or at best, second-rate di- - 


rectors. 
What is the reason? 


Vanity and Perseverance 


WELL, for one thing, I think it is due 
to the fact that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, young men are lured 

‘to the stage by vanity. Deny it as they 
will, call it an ambition for an honorable 
calling, or a temperamental yearning, 
and it still resolves itself into a desire 
for applause. How many of these same 
young men would go on the stage if 
they felt that the work was to be done 
in private, that the stage, instead of 
allowing them ta reveal themselves, and 
to hear themselves applauded, was a 


of 


profession which necessitated 
effacement to the extent of as 
anonymity, say, as would result 
wore masks and had no recogni 
the programs? 


Not Enough Glory In It 


THE STAGE director; however 
less he attains to greatness, is seld 


heard of. And to persons lured by the: 


prospect of public recognition, the 
sition, therefore, does not especial} 
peal. But as a lover of fine acting, 4 
one who has not, I think, been chu 


of such favor as a journalist may give, 


I am prepared to say quite frankly 
I would be willing to see any tw 
five of our reasonably first-rate act 
wiped off the list, if the figure of a f 
class stage director could appear 
to replace them. For the first-class 
director can make good actors, or 
passes for them to-day, and there { 
few, even of our best, who would n 
bettered by such instruction as the 
stage director can provide. The t 

is not only that there are so few 
ones but that the passably able ones 
sO very scarce. 

When it comes to genius in st 
management, one must make a 
jump from Augustin Daly to 
Belasco, with no figure intervening 
Henry Miller has recently shown ade 
ness and unusual skill as a stage diré 


SY. 


tor. And two or three younger mei 
have done creditable work. But on the 


whole there is a shortage. And thet 


will continue to be until a large num 
of the young men of the theatre t 
to regarding stage management as 
serious profession. In a measure, t 
must be their own teachers, for 
are few masters from whom they 
learn directly. But the art of the 
tre, touching life as it does on so 
sides, is more ‘or less absorbing. 
studying much, men as well as boo 
science and art and history—by ct 
vating good taste, for good taste can 


: cultivated, while gaining a. knowl 
‘ of the work of the theatre as it is m 


practiced, they may develop into a 


of stage direction. These our theatt 


most needs to-day. 





iy)’ “By HERBERT PENNELL 
A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


)0 OR JOHN BRITTEN! 

A sillier theatrical failure than 
his could not be imagined. It 
ed too silly to be pathetic, and per- 
it was. The critics in their witty 
Way made a morning-and-after- 

M-edition holiday of Mr. Britten; 
on the same occasion. Miss Milly 
orm, his leading woman, got her 

and signed for her first season 

'a star—to begin the following fall. 

a Siete of proverbs were justi- 


‘iment 
— 


fied. Miss Eckstorm, of whom it is, of 
course, unnecessary to speak, was blown 
up Broadway on the ill wind; and Mr. 
Britten, sometimes styled the Coquelin 
of Keokuk, is gathering no moss from 
Erie, Pennsylvania, to Whatcom, Wash- 
ington. 


The third summer after college found 
Britten in love—perhaps a little with 
love and all its dramatic unevenness. He 
had a sense and an appreciation of the 
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dramatic which he both cursed and 
prized. Desire and ability to detach a 
_ part of himself from a situation, and as 
audience, to watch and applaud devel- 
opments and his part therein, made him 
repeatedly artificial. The shame he suf- 
fered because of his artificiality at such 
times was surely equalled by the pleas- 
ure of the game he played, and the more 
intense the situation, the greater his 


temptation to employ his sixth sense. 


Accordingly in his love he was torn be- 
tween doubts of his ever being sincere, 
and the conviction that without his 
theatricalism he could not have loved 
at all. Being young, he took himself 
seriously, and sometimes his bewilder- 
ment was great. 

Late that summer he went up to a 
country place not far from Boston, 
where lived the girl he wanted. He 
planned an end to his pleasant bachelor 
apprenticeship in New York, and made 
ready for an editorial or literary (sic) 
future, whenever the girl should con- 
sent to be the goal to his ambition. 

Her name was Edith Downing. She 
was a nice girl and thoroughly fond of 
Britten; maybe even more than that. 
She met him at the station that day in 
a high cart; hatless and in white, she 
looked so cool and clean, that he all but 
proposed to her as they drove to the 
house. But he did not. speak about his 
love that day or the next; in the after- 
noon of the third, which was Sunday, 
they went for a long walk. — 

When they had turned homeward, 
Britten fell silently to bolstering up his 
courage. She had been so close to him 
all afternoon. He had felt the touch of 
her hand and of her hair; he knew her 
for the dearest and most elusive thing 
in the world, and he believed that if 
he did not speak, another «man would 
come along and take her before he had 
had a chance to plead his case. 

They were walking up a long hill 
road, purple in the shade and bright 
with the fire of the August sunset. The 
sky beyond the hill was ablaze, and the 
road was of the kind that leads you on, 
expecting, in nae of your reason, to 
see an le giory—something 

Oriental, beyond dreams—when you 
come to the top. 


Britten’s silence was compl 
pression. In that moment 
would have forgotten everything 
the girl and his love for her, 
afflicted with startlingly acute s 
sciousness, even to the most 
tail. Obsessed, he was aware 
every move; he felt his hands 
his pockets and heard his ani 
breathing. His walking, even, c¢ 
be involuntary. 

Suddenly he abandoned hi 
theatricalism and stopped Edith ® 
way up the hill. The drama apt 
him not to violate the glory bevel id 
till they might walk up closer than gi 
by side. : 

The girl knew what was immir 
what other reason could theres 
been for his uncanny silence ; 
was unprepared for the violence 
which he addressed her. Thus < ‘ 
offset he frightened her, and—althougy 
under other circumstances he mig 
have won her—she now had fear 
ally, and he fought a losing fight. 

His dawning perception of defé 
and his consequent grief were less acti 
than his realization that he was playit 
a new réle—the lover renounced. 
an air, he threw his arm out and tt 
from her. He could imagine hi 
having rehearsed the part. When & 
looked at her again, she was watch 
him narrowly. 

He shrugged his shoulders and 

“I’m not surprised, because co 
with—” 

“I'm not comparing you with 
men,” she interrupted. “T imagine 
comparing you with yourself.” 

“With the sort of man I should 
to be to have you love me?” he aske 

Assenting, she stumbled through # 
roadside gully and leaned against @ 
fence. Britten asked her if she wereil 
tired, and hadn’t they better go on, Se 
ing the matter was settled. — 

“I’m not tired,” she said. “It's @ 
fact that this had to happen that make 
me feel badly.” ae 

She made a pathetic figure, droc 
and wind-blown. Britten almost 
got himself through pity. : 

“Well—it had to be.” He sighed 
signedly and climbed upon the fence 





“T don’t know where it hits 
st,” he said after a while. “I 
’s my pride. Not so much that 
nt have me, but that you seem to 
reasoned out what sort of a man 
ht to be—for myself. What’s the 
with me, anyway ?” 
considered a moment. 

You've a lot of charm for me, a lot 
wit and a lot of kindness. You’re an 
al sort of a man for a girl to know, 

to marry. You’re honest enough 

all practical purposes. I mean, I 
t believe you’d do anything a gen- 
nan wouldn’t. But I sometimes doubt 

hether your attitude toward yourself 

md your relations with people is 

at est.” 

‘She turned to him as if expecting a 

tial, but Britten saw nothing except 
knees and nervously working hands. 
And it’s in our relations with any- 
that we want complete fairness, if 

pre to put up with that anyone for 

Frankly, I think you aren’t sincere.” 

The drama forsook Britten as she 

ntinued. 

For all I know, you prize equally 
love you offer me and its effective- 

This moment, which ought to be 
olable to you, and is to me, you may 

t dramatizing in your mind’s eye—the 

tting, the lighting, the business.” 

“But I’m bound to be self-conscious,” 

tprecated Britten. 

“Now, of course,” she agreed, “for 
been talking about you. But before 
ing up the hill— Why, John, you 
me through a period of manufac- 
d suspense. You were beyond self- 

Msciousness, You were play-writing, 

th you and your love and me for 

. I can’t help saying these 
gs, though I don’t like to hurt you.” 

Britten slid from the fence to hide the 
that he was pretty well shriveled. 
was on the point of making a baby 

himself. ° 

“No—no—” he mumbled. “You can’t 

rt me after throwing me down.” 

ch he knew was not true; for vivi- 
fon hurts much more than annihila- 


? 


Besides, of course, it wont make any 
ference.” 
“Oh,” he cried, “we'll forget it. You 


can easily. I will, Give me your hand. 

He was tempted to bend and kiss it, © 
but he merely pulled her rather roughly — 
from the gully, and started a 
toward the unimaginable glory. His 
pride was coming after the fall; cha- 
grined anger overtook him. At the top 
of the hill he could not see the valley 
below; his eyes smarted and his jaws 
ached and he stumbled. 

At Edith’s kindly laugh and the help-— 
ing touch of her hand, he swung sharply 
about. 

“Where are you going?” She was 
quite surprised. 

“There is one thing I miss and it 
hurts me,” he answered irrelevantly. | 
“It’s silly—but shouldn’t a girl say 
something about being honored, or 
something like that, by a decent man’s 
proposal? You can’t honestly.” 

It was as much a question as a state- 
ment. 

“Why—” she began; then stopped. 
Finally Britten said: 

“Go on ahead. I'll be. along directly. 
Don’t think I'll make a fool of myself. 
I’m too much of a—gentleman for 
that.” 

She went down into the bright valley 
and Britten sat on the fence in blind 
grief. When he came to himself, it was 
as’ audience. His sorrow was a thing ~ 
to witness, not to feel. He viewed the 
pain that would be his, when soon some 
man should come along and walk down ~ 
the glorious side of the hill, quite close 
to the girl whom he had lost. 


Upon his return to New York, Brit- 
ten spent a weary, though interesting 
month, appropriating fictitious situa- 
tions consistent with his state of mind 


and heart. So poignant were his feel- 


ings, and so new that he gave free rein 
to his unhappiness and found melan- 
choly amusement in speculating upon 
himself as rejected for any one of a 
dozen reasons—obdurate parents, un- 
fortunate physical inheritances, other 
suitors, poverty—every reason save the 
trie; every reason for which fate, not 
himself, could be responsible. From this 
collection he chose a favorite. His congé 
he perverted into a renunciation on his 
part. Edith Downing was a sacrifice he 





had made, a prize he could have won, if 
— The clause that followed concerned 
his ability to be another sort of man, 
but, alas! Fate— 

When he went back to the haunts of 
young men, he so much admired this 
fiction that he was almost willing to 
believe it. More than half-seriously he 
tad to be letter-perfect in the rdéle. 

us Edith Downing was the making 
and unmaking of him. Through her he 
was a better actor and a poorer man. 

A year or more of mild mourning 
passed. Then one day Britten startled 
his friends by announcing that he was 
going West for good. Everyone was in- 
credulous; the more so because he 
would give no reason. It would have 
seemed extravagant for him to admit 
that he was running away because the 
woman he loved was married and about 
to live in New York. His sympathetic 
friends, he believed, conceived him 
«characterized by brave resignation. Such 
“hysterical cowardice would have been 
out of the picture. Still, when the invi- 
tation to the wedding and the card with 
“At home after such-and-such a date 
in such-and-such a street,” reached 
him, he was afraid. 

Edith’s imminent presence, the possi- 
bility of meeting her, of seeing her, 
shook the scenery of his personal stage. 
For a while his artificiality was per- 
emptorily patent; but more peremptory 
was his instinct to preserve ‘the situa- 
tion. He seized upon the miserable 
pleasure of believing that the affair on 
the hill road still was, as she had said, 
finviolable to her; that the mere sight 
of him would be a catastrophe in her 
happy married life. Waiving all prob- 
ability of her indifference, he excused 
his defection on the_grounds that he 
would be unable to vouch for his be- 
havior. Consistently he expanded the 
vole, and with a feeling that at last 
there was real action in it, he went 
away before she arrived. 

Time went by; Britten’s friends be- 
gan not to miss him and then to forget 
to talk about him. Once a classmate told 
about meeting him in the railroad sta- 
tion in Denver. 

“What was he doing?’ somebody 


“Couldn’t say; he wouldn’t, 
was more or less unchanged 
heavier, a little redder. Somehow 
minded me of an actor.” 

“He always did me,” said a th 

“And me,” put in another, “@ 
chap. Was there anything in the 
that he left town on account of a 

“Don’t know,” said the one who 
seen him in Denver, “He didn’t 
married.” 

“You’d have known if he was,” s3 
somecne else. “He would have plays 
the part heavy, with a commuter’s make 

and a couple of practicable babies 

And then they forgot him again, 


Meanwhile the Middle West was 
ginning to know John Britten. 

A couple of years of nomadic 
ness had drained his purse; and 
being the kind of man to beco 
vagrant—it would have been too ug 
he accepted an offer to join a trav: 
stock company that played some t 
a dozen states between Ohio and 
rado, Sentimental bravado prom 
him; he rathef fancied the idea of 
descendant of a long line of Bri 
having to go on the stage—with 
unimportance and with what a wret 
little company—for love. In course 
time, he thought, he would be ready for 
novelization. As it happened, he dd 
dramatize himself. = 


He proved as good an actor for tie 
general as for himself. His local popie 
larity was surprising, and ‘it was nob 
long before he headed a company off 
own, with a repertory of disca 


metropolitan successes and mo 
“made in Germany” soul-tragedies, 
so he wrote a play himself, with 
rather unattractive title, “Both Sides« 
the Hill.” . 
The significance is plain. How } 
could have done it seems at first 
credible. It must be considered, he 
ever, that he lived apart from his na 
kind among a people whose gre 
asset is their consciousness of pers 
sensations, and who are like to be 
willing to tatter their own passions # 
to portray emotions provided them by@ 
playwright. Why should Britten have 
done otherwise, and what one of 





would not have placed himself 
life on the stage, had he had the 


? 

From Edith Downing, moreover, he 
jeved himself to be removed by half 
continent and the passing years. Thus 
many a second and third rate munic- 
pality “Both Sides of the Hill’ was a 

tinual joy. 
lot much of a play—sentimental and 
many chances for soft music—it 
with a. misunderstood lover, of 
hom the heroine demanded successive 
gacrifices; as a culmination the lover 
nounced the heroine in the favor of a 
od enough, but less worthy, suitor. 
he scene of this renunciation was on 
@ country road in the shadow of a hill. 
The author could hardly have avoided 
| giving it some degree of verisimilitude ; 
and so consistently had he cast himself 
in life that the piece actually cohered. 
Night after night Britten re-lived the 
past. It became a memory distorted and 
disquieting, yet dearer than ambition 
or success. And how the crowd loved it! 
- One fall he appeared at a third rate 
theatre way out on the South Side in 
Chicago, and made such a hit that for 
@ month he crowded out melodrama. 
te the same season, he gambled and 
took a theatre within the Loop. The 
Yenture was not unsuccessful; he lost 
flo money and got some good notices, 
"especially in regard to “Both Sides of 
the Hill.” Therein the old sentiment had 
gtown, and Britten did the mildly big 
Scene well, despite the fact that he was 
ing stout and looked best at a con- 
erable distance up from the foot- 
lights. Repetition of the scene was as 
an elixir of youth. At each performance 
he felt again with almost undiminished 
ignancy, all that he had gone through 
m that August day. He cherished the 
belief that he was no older than when 
he had first spoken the lines. The play 


"seemed to have killed his last, seldom- 


fecurring shame of his insincerity. He 
mever knew it in those times, even 
alone, in his room, at night. 
In February, 98, he opened in Bos- 
fon. His star, a reversed meteor, shot 
ulgently upward. From a poor thea- 
e that had generally harbored racy 
Operettas, he moved to a reputable 


house: near the Common, and gave t 7 
people their fill of “John Gabriel Bork- 
man,” “The Wild Duck,” “The Father” 


and others of that gloomy ilk. Also he — 


played “Both Sides of the Hill;” but 
the critics and the erudite ladies, though 
they admitted that he showed a new 
side to his versatility, said it was no more 
than charming and drove him back to 
Scandinavia. 

There was a considerable literary re- 
vival in the Hub that winter, and John 
Britten gave several lectures and drank 
much tea. When the time was ripest 
some one got Douglas Carton and James . 
Felton to come up from New York, to 
be duly impressed. As other managers 
have done, they came to think that when 
in New York you can do as the Bos- 
tonians do, and interest the public in 
worthy—or morbid—drama. The Cham- 
berlin Theatre would be empty after 
March. Would Mr. Britten—? 

The actor jumped at the chance, and ~ 
found his new backers more than kind. 
They knew of a rising young actress— 
Milly Eckstorm—who would be just 
the one for the heroine in that hill show. 
Would Mr. Britten consent to start 
his metropolitan run with that? Per- 
haps it would be better for Broadway 
audiences. With no apparent hesitation 
Britten agreed. Late in March he came 
down to New York, and rehearsals be- 


gan. 


They put him up at the Burbage 
Club, where he met a host of his col- 
leagues and some young men who 
were, outwardly, the same sort that he 
himself had been before his renuncia- 
tion. Britten had a new sensation. It 
was charmingly sad. Would they suffer 
as he had, these young men who knew 
all about the Minor Poets and Maeter- 
linck-and who divided themselves into 
factions upholding Mrs. Fiske’s style of 
acting or that of Bernhardt? Oh! shades 
of old New York nights, with inter- 
minable discussions, wet asphalt and 
cabs, and (sighing whimsically) unfor- 
tunate promises of headaches! 

Britten exuded sentimentalism. New 
York re-visited put the coping on the 
sentimental wall he had built about him. 
It was uncrannied and too high to see 





over; behind it the actor posed in easy 
sorrow—consistently perfect. 

~ On the early morning of the Sunday 
before he opened, Britten sat. at the 
club, listening to much argument, into 
which he was occasionally invited to put 
- a polite oar. Everything he said seemed 
to have the effect of rousing a lad who 
sat next him, whose “Mind you, I 
haven’t been on the job long, but—” 
served as comic relief to the whiskey- 
and-soda sententiousness of most of 
the conversation. The word “sincerity,” 
which to Britten, as to the others, meant 
no more than verisimilitude, distressed 
this lad, and so disrespectfully did he 
growl behind his high-ball that peace 
demanded his withdrawal. Britten 
walked out with him. 

It was three o'clock. The silence of 
the square was heavy with fog, broken 
recurrently by the “clup!” of a cab- 
horse’s hoof and the whimper of two 
men who swayed round a near lamp- 
post. Britten walked on clouds; he had 
had an exhilarating quantity of Scotch 
and almost as much adulation. His 

oung friend trudged along, muttering. 

p Fifth Avenue they went to the ac- 
companiment of considerable vinous 
execration. 

_ “Sincerity!” barked the lad. “There 
isn’t a man in, that crowd who knows 

what that word means.” 

" Britten sighed. Twenty blocks before 
im 


“They don’t feel sincere once a week 
-—not even at the dentist’s. They’re 
thinkin’: ‘How’s this for expression 0’ 


physical pain?’ 

“Frear’s. an ol’ fool.” (Britten 
agreed.) “Though he can make ’em 
weep buckets. The idea o’ his sayin’ 
he knew how Baily Prothero feels when 
he says good-by to fiis son in the last 
act only since his own son died! I 
_*member when that happened. The ol’ 
boy looked like a pro’bition preacher. 
Had ’nough mournin’ on to s’pply all 
_ the widows an’ orphans o’ the Franco- 
Prussian Bigs He = geal an’ por 
. out o’ his grief—if you can 

“Why shouldn’t he?” asked Britten. 
__.. “Why shouldn’ he? D’y’ s’ppose the 
- Lord made that man’s son die just so’s 


he could play his next ol’ fath 
better ’cause he’d been thro 
father’s tribulations? Min’ you, I 
been on the job long, and I don 
I’m made for it. An’ one of the ¢ 
I’ve learned ’bout is the immodes 
the business. It’s one spiritual undre 
in’ act from beginnin’ to end. Wj 

Britten grunted involuntarily. It 
a some one had hit him in 
ribs. 

“Fund’mental moods are *bout 
same, I guess. What you feel in 
case, will fit another—o’ the same sort 
An’ I s’ppose any conscientious a 
sort o’ takes notes on his experien 
If wife, mother, father, son dies—not 
tremblin’ o’ voice, han’, leg, arm; du 
tion o’ paleness; gen’ral broken do 
air. That'll make ’em sit up an’ 
What th’ hell’s the difference if t 
all know I just had a death in my fam 
an’ got my business firs’ han’? It 
‘em harder. 

“Firs’ love—” 

“Oh, come: now,” cried Britten, real- 7 
ly startled. The lad was becoming 
bore. . 

“Firs’ love,” the other persis 
“Notes on heart palpitations; rings um 
der eyes from wakefulness; sighs of 
meetiri’ or leavin’; tones o’ voice; 
dearments; acceptance or reje—” 

“For a man that’s been on the s' 
so short a time, you’ve developed q 
a philosophy.” Britten was ready # 
change the'subject. “What did you 0 
before ?” — 

The philosopher paid no attention. 

“Tt’s rotten. ‘Audience is sure I ka 
what I’m talkin’ ’bout,’ you say, ‘ ’cai 
they’ve just read in the paper that M 
So-an’-So, now playin’ in “The Si 
pin’-rope” at the Jigger Theatre, ¥ 
married last week to So-an’-So, 
lead in Pinero’s latest.’ There’s noth 
in love to these fellows—but copy.” 

The truth, though colored by liq 
was painful to Britten. So completel 
had he discarded this youthful vi 
point that he squirmed as though ney 
was being squeezed into outgrown and 
pinching garments. He-was carried back 
a number of years to the time when im 
had doubted the sincerity of his love 

The voluble young man declaimed & 





ir. Britten was struggling to keep 

from crumbling and at the same 

to entrench himself behind it. But 

ch effort seemed to leave hii. more 
otected. : 

If you saw a stunnin’ woman parad- 

down the Avenue at noon with a low- 

cut gown on, you’d admit she was stun- 

‘nin’, but either crazy or tough or both, 

’ you’d say she oughter be pulled. 
“€ourse her shoulders are bare and 
heautiful, but that’s no reason for lettin’ 
the public in on it. Even then it’s her 
business. But s’pposin’ you have some 
© experience—terrible or beautiful—to 

“you an’ to some one else besides.” 

_ “That’s my business, too,” defended 
‘Britten. 

' *No such thing. It’s not your busi- 
“ness or your property. It’s no more than 
4m your keepin’. S’ppose the man that 
wrote your show—what’s it called? 
Why—” He stopped. Britten '..d hoped 
he would not recollect. “Why you wrote 
it yourself, di’n’ you?” 

He looked up into Bri:':n’s white 
face. It seemed to the older* man that 
he must have guessed the truth, for he 
hesitated for a moment, then almost 
with bravado went on. 

“S’ppose you’d taken the love’ busi- 
hess in this show o’ yours from real 
tife—an’ from your life, too?” 

Britten had nothing to say. 

“Well,” said the young man, “I 
think it’s damn dirty an’ immodest an’ 
low-down. It smells to heaven. An’ any 
man or woman that does such things 
Oughter be stopped the way they stop 
smutty shows. That’s all. What d’ you 
think ?” 

“I never thought of it,” said Britten. 
Do,” 

Britten, apprehensive of sarcasm, 
eyed him. 

“Good-night,” he said. “Here I am.” 
 “Good-night,” said the young man, 
and wheeled off down a cross-street. 

Britten stumbled into his hotel. The 
twenty blocks had indeed been long. 


As he made ready for bed, John Brit- 
ten of a decade past was with John 
Britten as he was, a little stout, with 
lines about the mouth and not too fair a 
skin. The two entered into a silent col- 


loquy, wherein the stage and the drama 
were ignored, that lasted till after dawn. 
Before the actor fell asleep he had a 
vague longing to do something real 

again, something not actuated by an am- 
ber spot-light and a leading woman with 
sticky looking lips, or his own histrionie 
predilections. i 

All day Monday his thoughts were 
not of the imminent performance, nor 
did he forget his thirst for the real till 
he entered his dressing-room that even- 
ing. Even then forgetfulness lasted no 
more than an hour, for shortly after his 
entrance in the first act of “Both Sides 
of the Hill,” when he turned his eyes 
quickly about the house, he saw Edith— 
hardly a day older, it seemed, and just 
as cool and clean as when she had met 
him summers before. This time she was 
in a stage-box, not.a dog-cart, and with 
her husband. 

Britten stammered, and his lines al- 
most went back on him. Milly Eck- 
storm, who was playing the scene with 
him, grew flustered and red along the 
jaws and on the ears where her make- 
up was not so thick. The act moved 
jerkily. It was clear that the star was ill 
at ease. His backers, in the wings, were 
also ill at ease; but there was nothing 
they could do, They couldn’t realize 
that Britten was in a situation many 
times more dramatic than that which 
directed him to follow Miss Eckstorm 
across to right front. 

His old love there in a box with her 
husband ! 

No use persuading himself that she 
had forgotten: And the big scene in the 
third act was complete in its recapitula- 
tion: all the business and the fence and 
the sunset! To him, even while acting, 
came the familiar call for histrionics. He 
was in a drama within a drama. Here 
was another new réle. Cad or hero? 
Should the play go on or should his en- 
gagement in New York end? 

In the second act things seemed bet- 
ter; the applause was more than polite. 

The third act came and dragged out 
its weary length, while the star, sweat- 
ing, waited for his cue. He. went on 
with Miss Eckstorm. The dialogue was 
slight and not particularly damning. 
Then he started his proposal. Part way 





through the words stuck in his throat; tears and explosions from the 

“in desperation he paraphrased his lines. was forced to appear to talk | 

* Miss Eckstorm tottered with fright, but “Go out and save this so 
she got her cue and did well enough, gasped Felton to the leading 
while Britten turned sick with shame. The latter, who played the 

_ The woman out in front was listening though less worthy suitor an 
to her own words, set to “just as good” should casually have sauntered 

* emotions and spoken by another woman, the woe-begone heroine, bounded 
of whose existence she probably had the stage like a rabbit and skillfulh 
never heard. lowed Britten to get off. Finally 

Business called Britten down stage, act ended. Needless to say there 

and, though he did not want to, he could no enthusiasm, especially when it 
not help looking at Edith. Evidently came obvious that the star did not 
the significance of the scene was just tend to come before the curtain, Th 
coming to her; she gazed at him with audience departed quite apathetically, 
eyes chagrined and angry. He knew Behind the scenes Miss Eckstorm 
she was finding her old judgment of in hysterics, with a ruined career f 
him true. It was absurdly terrible. He the air all about her. Carton and F 

- bungled his next lines. Miss Eckstorm were beyond swear-words. The § 
was helped by the prompter. could not be dislodged from his dresee 

The stage directions read: ing-room—at least for some time, When 
he appeared, he took his due sto 


(He turns from her and throws his would give no explanation, 


arm out despairingly. There is a pause. 


She walks to fence L, and leans against no promises. He claimed that he fe 


i : : 
‘JOHN. (Shrugging his shoulders.) ake it had ‘Deca a. very a 
en eee Wien Britten left the theatre, 
were cooking up a letter for the pre 
Miss Eckstorm interrupted with: Mention was made of the sudden um 
: “I’m not comparing you with other precedented ill-health of the star. 

’ men.” Britten remembered how he had “Unprecedented or inexplicabl 
trained her to get the right tone of all one to me, gentlemen,” said he, 
/weariness that went with the lines to went across the street to a bar. 
tome. “I imagine ’m—” 

He could bear.no more of it. There were no lights in the 
“T’m comparing you with yourself.” berlin Theatre on Tuesday night. 
The scene went on, though Britten ten could not be found. Some time latery 
saw himself as if from miles away. He an enterprising reporter discovered tha 
breathed Edith’s scorn. His suffering a man who answered to the actor’ 
was unalloyed with insincerity. It scription had got into a drunken 
seemed eternal. And reason counseled with a negro cabby. But the story 
playing out the scene, for the harm was by that time lost its news value; bes 
done. He went over to the fence and_ there was no proof. 
climbed upon it. At the Burbage Club there was ff 
- “T don’t know,” he had to say, “where speculation and some anxiety. The “Sil 
it hits me hardest—” He could not go cere” young man had several @ 
on. The réle of a cad was beyond him. thoughts and even went to Carton 
Hero it would have to be, however fu- Felton and asked for Britten’s add 
tile. So he wantonly ruined the play. Swearing, they told him they did 
Miss Eckstorm made all-manner of know. They guessed he had gone ba 
irrelevant replies to his extemporized to the west, where he had come f 
statements. The audience, aware of a and moreover, they had no time to 
muddle, tittered. Poor Miss Eckstorm! because they were occupied prepa 
The scene flattened perilously. Carton Miss Eckstorm’s production of “} 
and Felton danced wildly in the wings. da’”—to start Monday week. 
_ Miss Eckstorm, between floods of real Poor John Britten! 














MISS MERLIN’S experience as an actress gives her authority to write on this subject. 


LADYS and Emily, at a matinée, a little envious sigh, she adds: “I'd love 
munch chocolates and weep over to be an actress!” 


- 


the heroine’s fate. What is this fate for which Emily — 
“Isn’t she just too sweet!” mumbles sighs? First, what is Emily’s idea of 
Gladys. an actress? Does she apply that word — 
“Isn’t she!” assents Emily, Then, with to the old-character woman—to the 
1257 





s ? Sometimes. But more fre- 
‘quently when Emily longs to be an “ac- 
tress,” she means: “I’d love to be the 
theroine of the play; the ‘star,’. whose 
mame twinkles incandescently, night 
after night, over a Broadway theatre; 
whose pictures adorn many a wall— 
' from’ my lord and lady’s to the col- 
lege boy’s and shop girl’s.” 
imly, Gladys and Emily realize that 
“the heroine of the stage is a human be- 
‘ing off the stage; but a human being 
“who lives as they live? Oh, no! To 
_them the heroine’s temporary troubles 
are the actress’ only woes. As a woman, 
the starving “Louise” is fed on lemon- 
ade and lady-fingers; as a woman, the 
poorly clad “Mary Ann” is gowned in 
silks and surrounded by obsequious 
' servants and matinée idols. The girls 
“agree about this. Or perhaps they 
' dream that their favorite actress wears 
at home the beautiful costumes of a 
' Portia, or if .driven to extremity, the 
_ bewitching ones of a Rosalind. And the 
“the actress’s days? They are spent in 
' fomantic dreams, just as her nights 
' are spent in bowing gratefully to an 
adoring public. 

That’s a pretty illusion of Gladys’ 
and Emily’s; it shows that they carry 
_ the “pretend” of the stage even beyond 
the theatre: But should these young 
' dreamers come into contact with real- 

ity—! 
Behind the Scenes 


TWO little girls had seen a per- 
formance of “Hansel and Gretel.” One 
telling the story afterwards, whispered 

- in an awe-struck tone: 

- “Then into the oven Gretel pushed 
- the old witch, and she was all burnt 
up!’ 

_ * The other’ child, used to the stage, 
- protested : 

“No, she wasn’t burnt up. The lady 
*who played the Witch just crept from 
the stage through a hole and went off, 
back.” 

And that’s what we'll do: creep 
“through the hole that leads from the 
“gay “make-believe” of the footlights 
to the serious, real life that lies behind 
the scenes. 

Please notice that it wasn’t the her- 


oine, Gretel, that crept away, ° 
Witch—a “character-woman,” in 
parlance; and it is she whom we'll f 
low; for heroines are ladies far he 
yond the reach of the young Emilie 
who'd “just love to be actresses!” an 
it wouldn’t be a bit of use even to 
them whether they find Emily’s “ 
onade and lady-fingers” a satisf 
diet. So we'll leave the Portias and 
Rosalinds alone, while we question 
Nerissas, the Jessicas or even the “ 
dies of the Court” and “Attendants 

For it’s way down among this 
and file that Emily, should her wish t 
an actress harden into a determinatio 
must begin. And right here she encoun- 
ters her first difficulty: it’s hard to g 
a chance to begin—even as one of th 
rank and file. 


Her First Engagement 


EMILY may earn her first engag 
ment by spending a year or two 
some Dramatic School that has 
right to introduce its pupils to 
men who are in power behind 
scenes. But suppose that she has not 
this introduction ; that she has only hi 
untrained self to offer? Then, tho 
Emily may have beauty of. face af 
form, though she possess a 
voice and speak -the _mother-ton 
clearly and correctly, though she know 
how to carry herself and to dress, y 
if she lack the introduction to a ma 
ager, Emily’s beauty may go unseen and 
her voice unheard, I’m supposing, 
course, that Emily is seeking an open 
ing with one of the so-called “bi 
managers. These men are too busy 
see any little stage-struck girl who ma 
happen to be hunting work. Some 
the “small” managers (those who co 
trol only a few companies or only coni- 
panies of secondary importance) 0¢ 
casionally see applicants who have 
neither introductions nor stage-reputa 
tion, but this is only a chance and not 
worth relying on. 

Discouraged at finding the managers: 
so difficult to approach, Emily goes 
a theatrical agency and there mak 
her plea for work. Now, the agent’s bus'> 
ness is to save the manager as mich | 





as possible; naturally she (or 

send to the manager only those 
pplicants whom she considers well 
ted to the role which is to be filled. 
ily, though pretty, has no experience, 
‘and even though she “looks” the part 
‘that is under consideration, the agent 
will hesitate about sending her to a 
‘managér unless there is no experienced 
girl available. Now, experienced 


actresses are plentiful, and unless Emi- 


Tys personality is very striking 
indeed, her chances of being sent will 
‘De very, very small. 

But let us assume that Emily’s father 
has a friend—preferably a newspa- 
‘per man—who gives Emily a letter of 
introduction ; or that an agent does rec- 
ommend her; or that Chance, that par- 
ticular deity of stage-life, favors Emily, 
and she is engaged by a “small” man- 
ager. After months of waiting, months 
when she has sat for-hours in a man- 
ager’s office, waiting his pleasure to see 
her, months when, in her best clothes, 
she has walked up and down Broad- 
way, up and down stairs, hot, tired, al- 
most despairing, at last Emily has an 
“engagement.” To be sure, her part is 
only a “bit,” that is, it consists of only 
a few pages, but—Emily has signed a 
contract and become one of the great 
acting profession, 


Preparing for Rehearsals! 


-THEN comes the call to rehearsals. 
“Ten o’clock to-morrow,” she mur- 
murs, happily. 
That’s the night before. The next day 
When she wanders into the big, bare 
‘room where the company is to rehearse, 
» when she comes face to face with stran- 
gers—she is not yet a fellow-artist to 
them—Emily is not so happy. This is 
fot like the gay footlights and the 
Music and the applause she craves. 
_ What a necessary part of the home 
she was! What a big little lady in her 


wn town! Here she is a nobody, alone, | 


unnoticed until the stage manager 


hands her her “part”—a few sheets of: 


paper on which her lines (speeches) and 
cues are written. 

“If I had a nice part like that,” 
Emily thinks at the end of a week, 


when the leading lady is still s 
over her first-act speeches, “I'd be | 
ter-perfect by this time.” Which means — 
that Emily knows her lines, all six 
pages of them. But will she on the — 
first night? If she has stage-fright then, — 
most likely she will not. ; 
“Your gown must be gray, Miss Ray- 
mond,” the stage manager says to her — 
one day. What does he mean? Emily — 
asks Mildred, the ingénue, who has 
taken pity on her forlornness, 
“Oh, you have to buy your own 
gowns, of course,” explains Mildred. “If 
you were in some companies, the lead-_ 
ing lady would have the first choice of 
colors, and so on down the scale until 
poor little you wouldn’t have much left 
to select from. As it is, the manager 
has some color-scheme in mind and so 
dictates the color to you.” 


Concerning Clothes 


NOW, HAD Emily been fortunate 
enough to be engaged by one cer- 
tain management, the question of 
clothes would have been the manage- 
ment’s care, not hers. Or, had she been 
engaged by any management for a cos- 
tume-play (that is, a play not of our 
own period), the costumes would have 
been_provided for her. As it is, Emily 
must “find” (pay for) her own gewns. 

Now, because Emily is a beginner 
and has only a six-side part, don’t think 
that she is cast to play the part of a 
maid with only a simple frock to buy. 
Emily is to represent a wealthy aristo- 
crat, and is ‘required to “dress the part” 
of one in that social position. The mate- 
rial and style must be of the best. In this, 
the mimic world is “real.” To-day the ~ 
stage sets a pace in regard to dress ~ 


that is hard for even the world of ~ 


fashion to excel, 

Twenty-five dollars a week! How 
elated Emily had felt when she found 
that so big an amount was to be hers ~ 
for just “playing!” But now? She is to 
rehearse for four weeks, during which 
time she will receive not one penny of 
salary (even though the rehearsals ne- 
cessitate her spending money for lun- 
cheons, car-fare, etc.), she is paying 
board in New York. (and costly board 





it seems to a girl who has been used to 
_ the prices of smaller towns)—and now 
' comes up the question of buying a cos- 
tume. 
_ Mildred suggests that Emily try to 
get a suitable gown in a misfit shop. 
Emily doesn’t like the idea of wearing 
- anything that has been first worn by 
another person, but it is not the time 
_ of the year when bargains in fine gowns 
can be picked up at shops, and misfits 
' often cost less than a third of what a 
“made-to-order” gown would cost. Later 
on, Mildred says, Emily may join a 
club where she will be entitled to buy, 
much more cheaply, gowns and even 
slippers that have been donated by rich 
patrons. But now, as a beginner, Emily’s 
_ only chance of getting a suitable gown 
is at a misfit shop. Not very pleasant 
to the girl who has dreamed of wearing 
the splendid gowns of a Portia or a 


_ Fedora! 


Let us say that the least for which 
Emily can get a desirable dress even at 
the misfit shop, is one hundred dol- 
lars. How she envies the maid whose 
stage outfit will cost less than twenty- 
five! Never mind, Emily! You’re paying 
now for your aristocratic profile and 
height, Later on, they’ll repay you. 

Emily knows that a request for the 
amount will embarrass the folks at 
home. Where can she get the money? 
Will the management help her? Per- 
haps, though in the case of a beginner, 
an untried woman, the managers will 
not be very eager to do so. At most, 
‘they will advance to her a sum equal 
to two weeks’ salary, and this amount 
will be deducted, so much per week, 
_ from her salary, until the entire amount 

is repaid. 

_ If we consider that Emily has ob- 
tained her position through an agent; to 
whom she must pay one-half her second 


_ week’s salary; that she must pay hotel 


bills on the road (that is, while she is 
playing out of New York); that. she 
‘must dress well at all times; that she 
must: buy underwear, stockings, hat, 
gloves, slippers and what-not to wear 
- with her stage gown; that her make-up 
(powders, grease paints, etc.) will cost 
a bit; that her ordinary trunk will not 
- stand a week’s banging on the road and 


she, therefore, will probably 
theatrical trunk at once (the s 

cost twelve dollars)—-when we 

er this list of expenses, we can under 
stand the dismay of Emily as she-see 
her twenty-five dollar salary sink 
low the zero mark. 


Starting on the Road 


BUT at last, rehearsals are over 
Emily’s trunk is packed (she will 
only a theatre trunk this time; later 
she will carry hotel trunks as well 
Happily repeating her few lines, Emil 
meets the company at the railroad 
tion. 

She needn’t worry about her ticket” 
She has been paid for, and now as sf 
passes through the gate, the busi 
manager nods to the guard to signi 
that she is “one.” On the train, E 
learns to say, “Company!” when th 
conductor holds out his hand for 
ticket. This care-free way of riding 
one of the actor’s chief delights. 

Will Emily ever forget the fre 
furter sandwich that was her fi 
“after-the-show” meal? It wasn’t a 
like the cold bottle and hot-bird sup 


- that actresses are often supposed to 


dulge in, but then, even were that 
in New York (and it seldom is 
Emily’s company was “trying the pk 
on the dog”—that is, the play was gt 
in a small town before being taken 
the larger ones. Now, Shanleys’ 
Martins’ are rare in little places, 
wagon cafés are many. And so aff 
dress rehearsal, Emily and Mildre 
climbed up the narrow ladder of 
and with all the ardor of youthful 4 
gestion, supped adventurously on a “ 
sandwich.” 

For Mildred had explained, “W 
better get a bite here. They wont gi 
you a bit to eat at the hotel at this hour 

“This hour” was dawn. Emily’s 
night on the stage had been a strenu 
one, The dress rehearsal began at ¢€ 
o’clock on Sunday evening and la 
until five the next morning. To a g 
who was used to retiring at eleven tf 
was trying. But there were other th 
that were most painfully disillusio 
as well, 





RST, the company, “made-up” and 

ess, waited while the stage was be- 
“set”—that is, while the scenery was 
being put into place. Then, though the 
' manager had tried to bring about a 


b J harmony between the color of the scen- 


rine 


ery and the gowns of the actresses, the 
gcene-paintér had disobeyed directions, 
and the effect was botched. Bad temper 
on the part of the manager, therefore, 
and the innocent actors bore the brunt 
f it! Then there had been no previous 
rehearsal of lights (the use or abuse of 
light effects can make or mar a scene) 
and now the ambers and blues and reds 
inked with disconcerting effects. This 
“exasperated the stage manager, who— 
turned his irritation toward the actors! 
_ Now, the real actors didn’t worry 
‘much about this—they knew _ that 
‘dress rehearsals will always bring out 


“nerves,” but to inexperienced Emily it 


was most distressing. When her en- 
‘trance-cue came, she stumbled on_ to 
‘the stage mechanically. How utterly 
‘alone she felt! How cut-off from all 

e world by that blinding row of foot- 
© lights! Later on, from over them would 
‘sweep to Emily that inspiring glow 
‘that tells an actress that the audience 
‘likes her; that she “has them;’’ later, 


“too, that row of lights would often | 


‘seem the hedge around her mimic world 
and would shut her inside her garden of 
usion. But now she realized them 
only as a blaze of lights beyond which 
fas silent gloom—and the querulous 
“managers who held her fate in their 
hands. 

When her cue for speech came, she 
trembled and was silent. What was this 
“hand that gripped her throat? She strug- 
gled and spoke. Could that small, far- 

way voice really be hers? 

“Louder! Louder!” cried the stage 
Manager, and Emily repeated the speech, 
Shrinking at the tone of harsh com- 

nd. Then she struggled on and on, till 

h a disdainful swish, the merciful 

ttain fell. 


Clothes Again 


BUT the stage manager called to her. 
¢ had some suggestions to make. 


First, Emily must get another pair of 
slippers and a different hat. — 
experience had to.be paid for. The slip- - 
pers had matched her gown absolutely © 


.in the daylight, but the  footlights 


turned the slippers to a violent green, 
Her hat, which was a most becoming — 
one for street wear, so shaded her face 
that spectators in the balconies would — 
not be able to see her features. Last, 
she must change her “make-up.” 

Mildred had explained to Emily how 
to put on the rouge, the cosmetic, etc., — 
but Emily, out of the abundance of her — 
make-up box, had bestowed upon her- 
self a pair of thick lips, a set of dark 
holes where her eyes should have been, 


and tilted nose. Naturally, the mana- “ 


ger, having engaged Emily as a pretty 


-aristocrat, objected to this transforma- 


tion, and Emily washed off her first 
make-up with tears. 

_And so the beginner, creeping back 
to her stuffy little dressing-room, kept 
murmuring, “I’m a failure! I’m a fail- 
ure!” This was not so; but, because 
Emily possessed that nervous, impres- 
sionable nature that is an actress’s by 
right (or wrong) of birth, she allowed ~ 
her weariness and inexperience to whis- 
per “Failure” to her. Then, too, the — 
very refinement and tenderness. that had 
always surrounded the girl, now made 
the stage a hard battle-ground for her; 
for the first time she knocked against 
people who looked upon her as part of 
a great machine; and she had yet to 
learn that in the world of workers 
there is little time for the pampering 
that is a part of home and of school 
life. When Emily is a star, she may 
demand the consideration that was so- 
lovingly given to her childhood. 


On the Road in the South 


INSTEAD of going back to New 
York, the company now, as Mildred 
put it, “like highwaymen, take to the 
road.” They were going South to play. 
Visions of St. Augustine, the oldest — 
city in the land, began to Icom up en- 
ticingly for Emily. To travel all over — 
the United States; perhaps to Eneland, — 
to India, to South Africa!,What a ~ 
wonderful profession, thought Emily, 





- 


who in any other profession would have 
“spent all her life in one little town. And 


“now, here she was traveling, and being” 


paid to do it. Then, too, on the trains, 
she had ample time to study and to 


» ead. She studied the great plays, imag- 


ae ining herself playing the heroine’s 
roles. 
“Emily isn’t a girl that kicks off her 


"art when she drops her stage gown,” 


was Mildred’s admiring tribute. 
“You'll make a great emotional ac- 
tress some day,” she encouraged Emily. 
““T can tell, because your collar bones 


~ are so sharp; that’s the way a manager 


decides. No hope for stout ladies.” 

_ “What is the first requisite for suc- 
cess as an actress?” Emily seriously 

asked Mildred. To which Mildred, with 

five seasons of experience, answered, 

“The ability to hold down a job.” 


An Understudy 


-IN A FEW weeks the understudies 
were selected and to Emily fell a good 
part, that of the grande dame, Mrs. 
Wellington. 

On trains, at the table, after per- 
formances, everywhere and at all times, 
that blue-covered “part” was Emily’s 
‘companion. Jt became a joke in the 
‘company, but after a rehearsal of the 
part, Emily felt herself. well on the 
toad to stardom and didn’t mind the 
good-natured banter. Then, too, once 
a critic on a newspaper, ‘caught by 
Emily’s beauty, gave her a good notice. 
- She carefully cut it out and sent copies 
' to every friend she could think of. In- 
variably the critics praised Mildred; 
Dut she tossed her head, spoiled as she 
was, and called them “licensed in- 
sulters.” . 

Would Emily ever get a chance to 
show the public what she could do with 
that new part! Anxiously she watched 
the grande dame, not wishing her any 
harm, of course, but—oh, the wonder- 
_ ful staying powers of that actress! In 

spite of Emily’s eager eyes, the grande 
dame gained a pound a day! 

“T can’t see you playing that part,” 
_ said the candid Mildred. “Your voice 
isn’t heavy enough.” 

Emily and Mildred were “doubling” 


now; that is, they shared a be 

at the hotels, to save expense, 

rates in the South are high and Emil 
even after the advance from the fit 
and the agent’s commission had beg 
paid, found that she must exercise care 
ful economy if she wanted to save am 
money. So after consulting the “Call 

a placard which states when and w 
the company is to play next, when 
where it is to meet the train, and 

the hotel rates at the next town are 
Emily and Mildred were often forced 
select less than the best hotel. Yet of 
the cheapest may prove the most ex 
sive—as Emily recorded, after havi 
all her rings and money stolen at a “reas 
sonable” hotel. 4 


An Experience in Georgia 


ONE little place in Georgia had on 
two hotels, and when the company 
rived there, Emily and Mildred, bei 
of the non-rushing kind, found 
every room had been taken. What 
do? There was no kind father or gak 
lant brother to look up accommodatio 
for them, so they started off alo 
After a weary search, they found 
room in an old Southern house with 
sign, “Rooms To Let” on it. 

Emily will. always remember # 
place. A feeling of insecurity came a 
her as she went “home” to the ho 
after the night’s performance. Strom 
nerved Mildred was soon asleep, 
Emily lay awake for hours. Sudd 
riot broke locse in the room bela 
Emily crept to the top of the old-fa 
ioned open stairway and—decided # 
she and Mildred had wandered into 
gambling den! 

She ran back to her room. Sho 
she waken Mildred? What would 
the use? Two girls alone; they co 
go nowhere else that night in that dark 
lonely town! She vainly tried to lock 


lock the door, she decided to sit wi 
her back against it to keep out a poe 
sible intruder. 

The moments passed. Then she hez 
a stealthy step pass and re-pass the do 
Cold fear benumbed her. The s 





| again! Fright forced her to cry 
she called, in a stentorian voice : 
“Tf you don’t go away, I’ll have this 
puse raided to-morrow !” 
Mildred sat up in bed. “I say, Emily,” 
murmured sleepily, “I take it all 
ack. You’d play Mrs. Wellington all 
right, all right.” 
~The girls discussed moving the bu- 
‘eau in front of the door, but deciding 
that it might make the people below 
think them afraid, they sat with their 
‘backs against the door until the cold, 
‘cold dawn. Emily told ghost stories to 
keep Mildred awake, and Mildred 
falked to Emily of the vicissitudes of 
an actress’s life. 


Advice from an Experienced Actress 


“THE best advice ever given in this 
world,” she assured Emily, “is ‘Put 
Money in thy purse.’ Say, I saw a 
heart-breaking thing at a rehearsal, one 
time: it was a pair of woman’s eyes. 
She’d been engaged to play seconds; 
she was a bully actress, too; knew her 
business from the roof to the basement 
and was pretty as a picture. M 
had got her cheap because her old 
mother had been sick a long time, she 
' had a sister to support, and—oh, well, 


she needed the money and had to take . 


the first thing that: offered. 

“Well, who do you suppose had the 
tead? Miss V- ! You know her. 
She acts like a giraffe looks. But she 
had rich backers, so it didn’t matter. 
And she used to come to rehearsals 
© dressed within an inch of her life. 

“Once when the two were at a scene 
together and that lead was doing a thing 
that would make any amateur sick, I 
Saw the second woman look down at 
her own cheap clothes and then cast an 
7 over the leading woman’s beauties. 

nd I say! you could read all the trag- 
€dy of the stage in her eyes; the trag- 
edy of the good actress who’s got to 
take second place because she’s poor 
and hasn’t any pull.” 

Emily was young and refused to be- 
lieve the deduction. So Mildred, settling 
ker back more firmly against the door, 
began to give a little practical advice: 

“If you can’t get a job in the legit- 


young and have the time to spare. If 
ou can’t get stock, try vaudeville; and 
if that’s full, try acting for moving-pi 
ture films, And last, pose for . 
lustrators. That’s harder work than 
scrubbing, but it’s kept many a girl from — 
Starving. aS 
All of this advice Emily stored in 
her heart, for the cruel thing of the 
stage is its insecurity; a woman who ~ 
is receiving a high salary one year may 
fail to get any position the next year, 
or lose her job in the middle of a sea- 
son because of the failure of her play. — 


From Florida to Nebraska 


WHAT delight Emily found in ex- 
ploring the old towns! For the first 
time, after seeing the Florida trees, she 
understood : 

The murmuring pines and the hemlocks, 

... Stand like harpers hoar, wth 

beards that rest on their bosoms. 

What sounds she heard-in the old slave 
market and the Spanish fort at St. 
Augustine! What a monument to 
strength under disaster she saw in the 
sunken church at Charleston! How the 
love legend of Bonaventure long re- 
called to her the twining trees and the 
smell of magnolia-blossoms! “I have my 
profession to thank for all this,” Emily 
would think, 

“Isn’t she young!” other members 
of the company would laugh. They 
spent all their spare time in the hotel — 
rooms or at the shops. Yes, Emily was 
young and “new.” The real world was 
still wonderful to her; she had not 
dwarfed enough to call the stage and — 
a hotel room—‘“the world.” | 

Without warning, there was a shift 
of “bookings” and Emily’s company was 
rushed from Alabama to Nebraska. It 
was a hard, long journey; an expensive 
one too, as they received no pay for 
the time lost in traveling and were — 
forced, besides, to pay for berths and — 
for the expensive meals served on the © 
train. 


As usual, Mildred was cheerful. “Bet — 


you the managers are running around 
on a hot lid,” she said. “This thing of 
not being ‘iu’ with the big powers, is 





,-) . 
expensive for them. Imagine 
ha to jump’ a company all these 
‘costly miles.” 
' Emily decided then that she would, 
next season, get an engagement with 
the “powers. ” For the fate of the ac- 
tress depends not only on the estima- 
tion in which the public and the man- 
agers hold her, but on the influence of 
her managers in the theatrical world. 


“Two Weeks’ Notice” 


AT CHICAGO, Mildred was given 
“her “two weeks’ notice.” ‘That is, the 
' Management discharged her, but accord- 
“ing to her contract it was. forced to let 
- her work two weeks after the notifica- 
- tion of dismissal. And what had she done 
to be discharged? Nothing. The man- 
"agement had every reason to be satis- 
> fied with her, but—one member of the 
firm wanted the place for his niece; so 
~ Mildred, absolutely without fault on 
her side, was discharged—and went 
back to New York in the middle of a 
Season, when almost every position was 
“filled. 
But she was a real actress. There is 
a saying, “An actor never commits sui- 
tide because he’s sure something good 
will turn up for him the next day.” So 
‘she said, when Emily protested against 
‘the injustice of Mildred’s dismissal: 
“Tt’s my own fault. I made a mistake 
in not selecting a manager for an uncle, 
that’s all. I’m only glad they don’t make 
“me walk the ties to New York. Lots of 
Managers let whole companies strand 
‘thousands of miles from home; and 
_ then the actors have to get home as best 
they can. Some never get back at all.” 
How wretchedly lonely Emily felt 
after Mildred left! She had never felt 
‘this aching, desperate longing before. 
"Meeting no one except thé company, 
withheld from making friends with any 
“member of the company by reason of 
her reticence, night after night speak- 
ing the same lines, spending hour after 
hour in a room of a middle-class hotel, 
So monotonously like all others, thou- 
sands of miles from her loved ones at 
_ home—was it strange that the girl often 
_ thought with choking grief of the beau- 
tiful life that she had thrown away? 


That she longed or ts” touch 

mother’s tender hand on her head? T 

she heard often the laugh of her yous 

sort playing on the shady lawn; 
ome? 


Discouragements of an Actress 


SOMETIMES when she sat bef 
a cracked mirror in a dirty, window 
dressing-room, daubing her. skin y 
cosmetics, listening to the loud voi 
of the two girls who shared the 
room with her, there would come 
fore her eyés the quaint, quiet ro 
her father’s study, with its shaded 1s 
and atmosphere of peace. 

And then she would cry out: “Noth 
ing can be worth the loneliness that 
suffer !” 

And what was it that held her ¢ 
her work? First, of course, the necés™ 
sity of earning her bread. In time, after” 
years of weary struggle, this profession” 
would pay most abundantly ; then—fe 
Emily really had the artist’s heart and” 
loved her work—the chance to in 
pret great roles, to be other than E 
Raymond, to live scores of lives in 
little span; to live in the land of re 
mance or in the land of thought t 
each real play re-creates. And then, Em 
ily was ambitious: she wanted to be, not 
one of the many, but “the one” to wh 
although loneliness and discomforts st 
exist, there comes the appreciation of 
the classes and the adulation of the” 
masses. 

A girl less refined, less tenderh 
reared than Emily would have borng® 
the life better. Still, even to Emily. there) 
was hope, always. ‘Had she to rise 
three o'clock in the morning after 
hard day’s work, to catch a train fe 
the next town, she would whis 
to herself: “Some day I'll play 
Broadway for a whole year.” Wai a 
there a_ twenty-hour ride over rough” 
mountain roads in a caboose of & 
freight train, was she awakened fr 
an uneasy nap by the grunting of he 
next-door neighbors—a carload of pigs 
Emily would comfort herself: “Som 
day I’ll have a private car.” Thus 
dreams of future glory gilded 
Slough of Despond. 





t 


WAY OUT at Seattle came Emily’s 


, hance to play the grande dame. The ac- 


who played the part was com- 
Hed to make a fall down a long flight 
# stairs, head-first—quite an acrobatic 


sat for a heavy woman. Actors take 


‘risk of limb every day, with the 

cheerfulness. But on the fatal 

the grande dame failed to make 

“fall in just the right way and— 
‘i 


In spite of her pain, she went on 
th the scene to the merciful end, 


‘the player is the most faithful crea- 
e in the world. Emily sat up with 
that night, only to hear again and 
in the plea: “I must play. I cannot 


op. I have two children who depend 


me for every bite they eat.” 
et her courage could not keep her 
her feet, and the company was 
ted to leave her alone in Seattle, 
they went on to the next town 
“fill their dates.” Emily, had her 
nce. On the stage she was a wrinkled 
man of fifty. And though she liked 
play at being old—it was “experi- 
”—she laughed with delight at her 
youthfulness as she straightened 


sup each night and wiped the wrinkles 
@way with a pass of the cold cream. 


how good it was to be young and 
itiful, with the “heroine” rdles still 
n her reach! 
he grande dame had soon, with 
larvelous resolution, rejoined the com- 
my, and Emily was playing again her 
m gay little part, when, as she 
bed through the stage door one 
ing, a telegram was put into her 
d. “Your father dying. Calling for 
Come at once. Mother.” 


“Lau gh” 


BUT EMILY was a servant of the 
c, and with that heart-breaking 


lea in her bosom, she dressed in her 


gown and ran onto the stage, laugh- 
dancing. For the actress’s motto 

be “Souris! Souris!’ Yes laugh, 
igh you are footsore and hungry! 
fh, though you are heartsore and 
less! And Emily laughed, for she 


had already learned that—life or 


death—the play must go on! 


In a Summer Stock Company 


THE next summer Emily obtained an — 
engagement with a stock company which 
played two performances every day. 
Mildred had been the only person who 
had ever found one saving grace in the 
two-a-day institution. “If you're already 
playing a matinée every day,” she ar- 
gued, “you’re not afraid of the man- 
ager’s making you play an extra: mati- 
née when a holiday comes ’round.” 

Besides the two daily performances, 
Emily had to study a new part each 
week, rehearse every day except Mon- 
days and Saturdays, to “find” her own 
gowns and to endure the stale, stifling 
heat of a small dressing-room; and all © 
for a salary of forty dollars a week! 

In the fall, true to her resolve to 
get an engagement with the “powers,” 
she took a small part under one of the 
“big” managers. The play was not suc- ~ 
cessful enough to bring to New York, 
but it played the season on the road, and 
out of her forty dollars a week Emily 
saved six hundred dollars. 


An Investment 


FIVE hundred dollars of ‘this she 
invested in stage-clothes at the be- 
ginning of her third season. She had 
been engaged to play a good part, by 
a “small” manager, to be sure, but with 
the prospect of playing that part in 
New York. Now had come the time 
when it. was absolutely necessary to 
Emily’s success that she be seen in the 
metropolis. Many an actress wears her 
life away without ever having appeared 
in New York; but Emily was willing 
to take a risk now with a “small” man-~ 
ager in order to get a Broadway chance. 
There, if she succeeded, other mana- 
gers would see her play and “remem- 
ber” her when they had roles to be 
filled. Now, Emily was risking five hun- 
dred dollars for sixty dollars a week 
salary; other members of the company 
were running proportionate risks; the 
manager was risking two thousand “ol- 
lars (for scenery, paper, press-work, 





_ pleased the public. eres 

After three nights the show “closed.” 
That is, it had not “made good” with 
_ the people of three small New Jersey 
_ towns; the manager had not any money 
to keep the play out until it had a real 
chance to “catch on,” and the company 
was recalled to New York. They had 
rehearsed three weeks, without pay, of 
course, had invested money in ward- 
robe, etc. The manager, according to 
contract, should have paid each member 
of the cast two weeks’ salary, but he 
had no money, and the cast received 
mot one penny for its work and time. 











prospect of at least fy 
gain if the show 


AND SO we see the girl who 
just love to be an actress” ba 
Broadway after most of the 
ments for the season have been 
with a few unwearable stage-goy 
her biggest asset, with but twenty 
lars in her pocket—but with hope 
ambition as great as ever in her he 

Perhaps, like her favorite hero 
Emily will live, literally, on “lemon 
and ladyfingers” before long. Let 
hepe that she will find them satisfy 
at least until she make that big “hif 
on Broadway which is the overwh 
ing desire of every actress’ heart, ~ 




















E STAGE IN OLD NEW ORLEANS 
—y HUGH MILLER. 


THE HISTORY of the New Orleans theatre is especially romantic, due to the distinctly 


liropean influence felt there a century ago. 


, is especially qualified to write of it. 
GOMEPODY had stopped the breeze, 
ty and the finical stranger in New 

_ Orleans was sweltering and panting. 

: — to me the air is mighty thick,” 

said. 

The permanent resident drew him- 

f up and frowned. 

“It’s so damned full of memories, 

,” he replied, adding an element of 
gust to the already complicated at- 
phere. 

And memories there are for everyone 

from the man who likes fighting to 

‘man who adores fish dinners, and 


Mr. Miller, from a long residence in the 


certainly the glamour that surrounds 
the stage and its affairs in the strange 
old City on the River is one of the most 
interesting to the wanderer. 

Here, perhaps, is the site of the old 
St. Charles theatre—an elegant build- 
ing with a chandelier which weighed 
two tons—the first of a line which shel- 
tered the performances of Keene, Ma- 
cready, Ellen Tree, Charlotte Cushman, 
Joseph Jefferson, Junius Brutus Booth, 
John Wilkes Booth, Edwin Booth, 
Buckstone, Fanny Ellsler and any num; 
ber of others of nearly equal fame. It 
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was in the St. Charles that Patti sang, 
and at the time the crowd was so dense 
that the floors creaked and a serious 
_ panic was narrowly averted. Jenny Lind 
sang here, and people paid as high as 
$240 a night for a choice of seats. 


A Court of Fashion 


ON Orleans street, between Roy- 
al and Bourbon, is the site of the old 
“Theatre d’Orlearts,” burned in 1868, 
which was the scene of operatic per- 
formances unsurpassed in any period 
for perfection of detail, completeness 
of presentation and adherence to the 
ideas of the composers. It was in this 
theatre that the visitor found the most 
brilliant display of beauty and exquisite 
taste in-dress. Here the performances 
were on such a scale that the curtain 
rose on the operas of Meyerbeer, Ha- 
levy and Rossini at 6:30 and descended 
between eleven and twelve, and it was 
in the time of these productions that 
the majestic Rose De Vries and the 
charming Pauline Colson sang with Du- 
luc, Bordas, Genebrel and Junca. 

On another street stands the build- 
ing which once housed the St. Philip 
theatre, to which, in 1820, James H. 
Caldwell brought the most distinguished 
company of actors America had seen 
up to that time. This company em- 
braced such men as Booth, Brown Solo- 
man, the elder Blandi, Holland, Barrett, 
DeBar, Green and others, all among the 
first-class actors of the English stage. 

It was Caldwell who built the New 
American theatre on Camp street, the 
first theatre in the American quarter, 
and it was the popularity of Booth 
which enabled him to do it. It was here, 
*in the early part of February, 1824, 
that Edwin Forrest, then.a youth not 
quite 18 years of age, was engaged as 
a regular member of the stock com- 
pany. As an old account puts it, “he 
played walking gentleman, juvenile trag- 
edy, and, in short, anything coming 
tnder the head of respectable utility.” 


A Booth Anecdote 


HERE it was that Booth inspir 
an incident which is still recalled when- 


southern city. On one occasion, 
playing Richard ITI, it early becs 
parent that the great actor had allo 
himself to linger too long around: 
flowing bowl. Caldwell was playi 
Richmond, and when it came to the ba 
tle scene, he entered upon his 
with reluctance which deepened 
alarm when he found that Booth yw 
laboring under the idea that the fig 
was genuine. The great man fought lon 


and desperately, trying conscientious. 
ly to kill his antagonist. Caldwell skill 


fully parried his thrusts as long as he 
could, but finally, being hotly pressed, 


he whispered to Booth excitedly: “Dig 


Mr. Booth, it is time for you to fall” 
Then Richard III straightened hig 


apparently misshapen form and, 


gleaming sword waving on high, cried 
defiantly: “As long as Richard wields 
this blade, he’ll never die.” The audiena 
appreciated the situation, and the cin 


tain was rung down amid peals of la 
ter. 


But despite Booth’s frequent lapses: 
from the course of true sobriety, wher 
ever he was announced to appear a 


Richard III, there would not be 
standing room at the performances, 
The history of the theatre in 


Orleans has distinctive interest, ima 


much as it is like that of no other af 


in the country. The first players to ap 
pear there were some French con 


dians, refugees from St. Domingo, il 


1791. They hired a hall and commencet 


to give regular performances, and thei 


success, it may be said, still endure 
as the French drama has maintainé 
for more than a century the continuit 


practically unbroken, of its popula’ ty 


The hired hall gave way to 


“Theater of St. Pierre,” on St. Pete 
street, between Bourbon and Ofrleams 
streets. Performances continued thet 
for twenty years, or until overshadowe 


by newer establishments. 


It was the custom at the Theatre of 
St. Pierre for the stage manager @ 


come out before the curtain every 


ing and recount the events of the day. 


He was the actual forerunner of 


newspaper and the baseball bulletins at 


matinées, as we have them to-day. © 





" The Original Theatre - 


THE first regular theatre to be con- 
ed was the St. Philip theatre, 
“Theater St. Philippe.” It was built 
1808, later became the Washington 

il room, and stood on the spot now 
occupied by the St. Philip street school 
house. This theatre had two circles and 

‘a parquet, and the seating capacity was 

00. One dollar was the admission price 

‘to any part of the house. 

_ It was in the St. Philip theatre that 

ys in English were first given in 

New Orleans, and the honor of bring- 

ing this about rests on Noah M. Lud- 

Tow. In 1817 he took a small company 

down the river and on December 24 of 
) that year he opened at the St. Philip 

with “The Honeymoon.” The after- 
jece was the farce entitled: “Hotel; or, 
rant with Two Masters.” 

Two years after this company per- 
formed, Caldwell brought over Booth 
and his distinguished associates. Their 
fun at this theatre was short, as the 
house was falling into disfavor, and 
Caldwell took a lease of the newer Or- 


It was in the Orleans theatre that 


> the drama, and particularly the opera, © 


flourished to greatest extent in New Or- 
leans in the early days, and nowhere 
outside of Italy was the opera ever so 
aa? as in the Creole City. 
_ The theatre was built by subscrip- 
tion in 1816, at a cost of $180,000. In 
the center there was a parquet, with 
‘turtained loges at the side for persons 
in mourning. Two tiers of boxes and 
One of galleries rose above this. 
Forming part of the same building 
were the Orleans ball and supper rooms. 
Frequently the theatre was floored over 
and the brilliantly lighted house, with 
‘the suite adjoining, furnished a grand 
interior not to be surpassed in America. 
The ball room was the resort of the 
demi-monde, and there the fiercest hu- 
Man passions ran riot. Occasionally the 
sh of a dagger disturbed the dance 
f the gorgeous, sensuous women and 
the dashing gallants, and countless duels 
"had their foundation in slurs, real or 
cied, which were noted in those 
right gatherings. 


THE people of New Orleans have 
always been fond of the opera, but it 
is doubtful if the later generation ever 
took to the newer French Opera House, 
built in 1859, the exquisite love of 
music with which the citizens of other 
days thronged the old Orleans theatre. 
The Cathedral was first in their affec- 
tions, and undoubtedly the theatre.came 
second. It was a happy arrangement 
which enabled them to combine both, 
by going direct from the evening per- 
formance of a favorite opera to mid- — 
night mass in the house of God. 

It was the custom for masters to 
give slaves permission to attend the 
theatre as a reward for good behavior. 
Consequently the stranger was often 
surprised to hear slaves whistling classic 
compositions while performing menial 
tasks, 

It is said that society was prone to 
extend the cold shoulder to the per- 
son who was not a subscriber, or at 
least a regular attendant at the opera, 
while he who put in a regular appear- 
ance, particularly on grand opera nights, 
was likely to secure a kindly reception — 
into the best circles. Tuesdays and Sat- 
urdays were the extremely fashionable 
nights, and the display of beauty and 
dress on those occasions is said to have — 
been positively startling. 

According to the chroniclers of the — 
period, a young man of nearly a cen- — 
tury ago entered upon quite a contract 
when he invited the object of his af- 
fections to:the opera. As a usual thing 
she was accompanied by at least two of 
her relatives, and the management of 
the theatre provided for this condition 
of affairs by having stalls, each with a 
seating capacity of four, in a select 
part of the house. One writer says: “A 
complete outfit expected of a fashion-— 
able cavalier was as follows: A stall for 
four, white kid gloves and bouquets for 
the ladies, a carriage and coffee ad libi- 
tum for the party, or it may be a more 
expensive supper at Moreau’s or Vic- 
tor’s.” 

Caldwell’s company appeared at the 
Orleans theatre for three seasons—until 
December, 1823—the manager securing 





a lease for four nights a week at $100 
@ night. “3 

It was a profitable business, and a 
- year before his lease ran out, he laid 
the cornerstone of the new American 
theatre on Camp street, into which he 
put the earnings of the two previous 
seasons, and $14,000 which he bor- 
rowed from citizens in sums of $300 
each. 

Caldwell’s Optimism 


AS THE site selected for the Ameri- 
can theatre was in the center of a 
Swamp, one can understand why Cald- 
well was ridiculed when he broached his 
proposition. But it was characteristic 
of the man that his mind remained un- 
changed. He was. convinced that a new 
and prosperous city would be built 
_ above Canal street. 

Caldwell overcame obstacles which 
would make even the most determined 
modern theatrical manager hesitate. For 
the first two seasons the street and side- 
walk were unpaved, and it was necessary 
to walk from Canal street to the theatre 
on pieces of timber made from boat 
gunwales, forming a pathway about two 
_ and one-half feet wide. The theatre was 

the first building in New Orleans lighted 
_ by gas, as Caldwell had built a gas plant 
On ground adjoining the house. After a 
while he installed lights on Camp street 
from Canal to the theatre, but it took 
years of work to form a company to 
light the other streets. 
In 1839 Caldwell abandoned the 
' American, and moved his company to 
the old St. Charles theatre, which, when 
constructed, was the largest in the 
United States. It had a frontage of 132 
feet and a depth of 172 feet. The grand 
salon was 129 feet by 26. It had four 
tiers of boxes, surmounted by-enormous 
galleries, and at the back of 47 of the 
boxes there were elegant boudoirs or 
retiring rooms. The chandelier, men- 
tioned above, was suspended from the 
enter of the roof, and was lighted by 
"two hundred gas lights. This theatre 
was destroyed by fire in 1843, and im- 
mediately the new St. Charles—fondly 
remembered as “Old Drury”—was built 
‘on the ruins. 
Of Old Drury it was written in 1884: 


“Although greatly changed, 

there cannot but recall the ane 
memories clustering around the pla 
and one feels carried back to those of 
days. There is the chair from whic 
the dazzling beauty of the charming 
Miss captivated the whole hous 
on Christmas night, in 1851; there the 
box where the divine Miss Somebody” 


‘Else flirted so openly with the dashing! 


Colonel , who was afterward 
killed in a duel on her account. Th 
longer we look, the more faces com 
out of the half-shadow, and soon 
ory fills the house. The footlights bu 
brightly, the dress circle and parquet 
are jammed; like the waving of th 
leaves on the aspen the fluttering ¢ 
fans gives life and motion to the pi 
ture. The orchestra are all in 
places; the leader gives the invariab 
premonitory squeak to his violin, ther 7 
tries the bass string, while the bass viol” 
brings out a muffled groan from 
elephantine instrument. An inspiriti 
introduction seems to float out and dn 
away, when the tinkle of a little bell is” 
heard, and majestically the curtain rises, 
Fans cease their motion, eyes are rivet 
on the stage, and after some small talk 
from two gallants near the left upper 
entrance, in there walks a stately figure 
in majestic attire, and the whiSpers rum) 
through the audience: ‘There’s old 
Booth! How grand he is!’ 
“An auction drum over the wa 
breaks the spell, and gone are the ghos' 
of the lang syne—gone the beauty, 
chivalry and the mystic footlights 
but a moment ago seemed to be there 
The leader’s fiddle has poured out # 


last crescendo, the cornet has sound ed 
its last flourish to an advancing Rich ™ 
mond, and the fingers that handled th 
drumsticks are dust and ashes out h 


in some of our cemeteries.” 


Traditions of Old Drury 


NUMBERLESS stories are told 
Old Drury and its performers, It ¥ 
here, probably—the records are not cle 
—that George Vandenhoff was c 
cerned in the episode which goes so wel 
to show the enthtisiasm which prevail 
in the theatres. As Claude Lorraine i 





Lady of Lyons,” he was carrying 


e fainting Pauline up stage, when 

me one called, “kiss her!” This so 

ngered the audience, that the offender 

"was picked up bodily and passed out 
the heads of the others. 

Curiously enough, the next lines in 

“the play were: “There—we are strang- 


” 
! 


ry, one finds that the following 

aries were paid in the season of 

5-6: “J. H. McVicker, $9 per week ; 
Neaffie, $25; Tom Placide, $25; James 

right, $15; Mr. and Mrs. Vance, $40.” 

n the prompter’s book the following 

fem is found: 
~ Monday, June 22, 1846.—Ninth week of 
the season, and first night of the engage- 
ment of Mr. J. B. Booth. Mr, Booth was 
suffering under the effects of previous in- 
toxication, and could not get through the 
part (“Iron Chest” was the piece) with- 
‘out being hissed. Mr. Smith explained to 
‘the audience the circumstances and an- 
nounced his engagement was then and 
there terminated. 
‘But a little farther down we find: 
June 24.—Mr. Booth, at the request of 
the public generally, re-engaged by the 
management. 

The record of his success is told in 
ese few phrases, repeated for night 
fter night: “Full and _ enthusiastic 

“Brilliant receptions,” and 
“Mr. Booth electrified the throng pres- 

ag 
According to the same book, the 
oresaid Tom Placide must have both- 

d the prompter until that worthy was 
reed to give vent to his feelings on 
per, as follows: 

“Follies of a Night,” “Merchant of 
Venice”—Mr, Tom Placide absent at re- 
hearsal ; piece delayed in consequence. As 
tegards Mr. Placide, could I not prevail 
upon the management (if they do exact 
forfeits) to make a lump job of it with 

im at the end of the season, thereby 
Securing his name from exposure so very 
often, and relieving me from making use 
‘of it in so bad a cause? 

‘Mr. Placide evidently wound up in 
l¢ usual way, for the preceding en- 
was endorsed with these words: 

The prompter may hereafter omit writ- 
ing Mr. P’s name in the book. Let the 
Prompter at Mobile take his turn. 

Luptom & SmirH, Managers. 


A little later comes the famous entry 
Messrs. Joe Jefferson, English and 
Fredericks reported as being very noi 
in their dressin 
ing a common thing and requires notice. 
Lame Carlotta Patti sang in some one 
of the old theatres. Carlos Patti used 
his $1,000 violin—a gift from the great 
Patti—and Amelia Patti sang there also, 
but was overshadowed by the voices of 
her sisters, the queens of the opera. 
It was in New Orleans that Minnie 
Hauck was born, it was there she sang, 
and it was there she broke the heart of 


rooms. This is becom- 


her benefactor, Gregoria Curto. It is — 


said of him that he educated the singer 
because he loved music and wished to 
be the means of developing a beautiful 
voice. Also it is said that towards his 
end he needed money and wrote to her 
for some, but she replied that she had 
nothing to give, and he carried the 
wound to his grave. 


The Theatre and the City 


THE stage in New Orleans has been 
intimately concerned in everything that 
had to do with the progress of the city 
and the people. It has reflected every 
change in manners and_ sentiment, 
Through Harry McCarthy and John 
Wilkes Booth it took a leading, regret- 
table part in the Civil War and resultant 
events—one effect of which was to up- 
root all traditions of its own career. 
Prior to the war, the opera, conversa- 
tion, costumes and surroundings were 


French, and it was only after years of 


endeavor and a terrific struggle which 
upset all preconceived ideas that the 
Orleanians yielded and American cus- 
toms were established. 

McCarthy and John Wilkes Booth 
fanued. the flames which seared the 
nation, and Booth struck deep at the 
country’s heart when, on April 14, 1865, 


he assassinated Lincoln in a theatre in 


Washington. 
It was from the stage of the hall 


known as the Academy of Music, in 


New Orleans, that McCarthy first sang 


“The Bonny Blue Flag,” at the begin- 


ning of the war, and gave it the start 
which later made it one of the national 
songs of the Confederacy. 





The. fanaticism of Booth was dis- 
‘played when, during the period of the 
war that the city was occupied by Gen- 
eral Butler, he would go from the the- 
‘atre to a bar across the street yelling 
for cheers for the Confederacy, and 
hallooing for the “bonny blue flag.” 
This proceeding was génerally con- 
sidered to be worth a man’s life. 

On the other hand, it was an actor 
who did much: to surround the south 
with the atmosphere of romance and 
charm which still prevails. This honor 
is due Tyrone Power, grandfather of 
our actor of that name, who toured the 


country in 1834, and was the first 
to give a description of the south, | 
his return to the north he declared { 
when he appeared in the south ¢ 
boxes were almost entirely filled w 
ladies, a great contrast with the Amef 
can theatres of the north, and the 
were decidedly the most elegant audi 
ences he had ever seen. His praise g 
Creole beauty won for him great praise 
in the south, and his positive refe 

to Creole charm and manners—made 
the north and other countries—had 
a little-influence in planting those opi 
ions which prevail to-day. 


H 
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THE ARTIST HUSBAND 


RICHARD MANSFIELD was once talking about artists as hus- 
bands. “I have a friend a playwright,” he said. “His wife is good and | 
beautiful. Last New Year’s Eve he said to her at dinner: ‘Darling, I~ 
cannot begin the new year better than by confessing my turpitude to ~ 
you. Know, then, that ours was a bigamous and illegal marriage. My 
real wife, with her three children, is living in Denver!’ ‘Oh, oh?’ 
screamed the lady; running distractedly from the room. ‘Calm your- 
self.’ the playwright shouted as he put down his knife and fork and 
hurried. after her. “That isn’t really true. It’s only a speech that the 
villain makes to the heroine in my new play, and I wanted to get some 
idea as to how the heroine would take it.’” 
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MISS GORDON has been a musical-comedy chorus girl. She knows the comer 
life from beginning to end, and therefore this article on the ambitions of the average girl of 


the chorus may be accepted as authoritative. 


iy one can get the correct propor- 
» & tions of hard work and philosophy 

mixed in the proper manner, one 
is almost certain to have a measure 

Of success, The amount of the success 

will depend then, upon the person’s 

ability and gluey qualities. 

At least, judging from my own ex- 
| Perience, I should give this as the 
| formula for climbing out of the cho- 

Tus into the “principal” row. 


It may seem strange to some per- 
sons for a girl to philosophize and 
moralize and theorize about life, just 
as if she had had a taste of the en- 
tire menu; and sometimes I am even 
tempted to laugh at myself when I 
begin to get serious. But whether I 
laugh or keep my mouth straight and 
my forehead wrinkled, I never seem 
able to overlook the fact that philoso- 
phizing and hard work ought to go 
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hand in hand and frequently do, es- 
“pecially on the stage. I know—that is, 
I am almost .certain—there will be 
plenty of people to take issue with 
this statement, because I realize that 
the usual mental picture of a philoso- 
_ pher is that of an idle, dreamy, moon- 
- ing specimen who just manages to 
exist. 

There is such a big difference be- 
tween philosophers and philosophiz- 
ing, though. You see, lots of us phi- 
losophize, when we would never even 


_ dream of being called philosophers— 
' really it might make us extremely an- 


gry if we should be called such a 
‘mame. 

Philosophy, to me, is the art of get- 
ting all the good one can out of every- 
thing, and letting all the bad run 

along unnoticed and untouched. There 
~ are lots of people who don’t get up 
in the world any higher just because 
- they cling on to the knocks and kicks 
and bumps, and forget to grab the 
good things—such as the chance to 


_ work one’s head off for a week just 


to prove one’s ability. 

Of course I belicve in ability and 
talent—and blood, too, for it was the 
fighting blood of the Scotch Gordons, 
made a little bit more fiery by mix- 
‘ture with a strain of the Kentucky va- 
_ fiety, that enabled me to win against 

_ big odds the very first night I climbed 
out of the chorus and into the spot- 
light. But all of these things will not 
get you far on the road to the top, 
no matter what way you are going, 
unless you ‘have confidence—and not 
Vanity—in yourself and your work; 
determination, not stubbornness; and 
the philosophy that will keep you 
from getting sour when things don’t 
go just exactly as you think they 
Ought to go just because you wish 
them ,to go that way. 

You know, when people get away 
from themselves, look upon their 
characteristics, abilities, traits, etc., as 
something entirely impersonal, as 


weapons to be used in the 
against failure, I think they can 
much better. When they do this: 
are not so selfish, so much take 
with admiring themselves, so m 
engrossed in purely personal tho 
that they haven’t the time to do se 
thing really worth doing. 

That’s where the philosophizing 
so urgently needed. Of course I 
not pretend to say that I never 
of my own work with pleasure, 

I never am proud of myself for y 

I have done and for what I intend 
do. Of course I am just a human } 
ing. I am not perfect, and I haven’ 
the slightest idea when I shall reg 
that state—if I ever do. But I find 
very helpful when I begin to get ¢ 
absorbed with a sense of my own pe 
fections, attainments, prospects, 
to have something to pull me up z 
start me to work again, before a 
great mischief has been done. 

My experience in “climbing out 
the chorus” is just a record of hard 
work and ambition, neither helped 
nor hindered by that bugaboo of @ 
stage—influence. 

My mother took me from Kentu 
to California for my health when 
was still a little girl—in years as v 
as size. Since then I have added a few 
years to the total count and a few” 
pounds to the weight, and a f 
inches to my height. I had alwa 
loved to dance, and as I grew strc 
ger mother sent me to a dancing scho 
where I learned all sorts of steps. 

When I was fifteen I had a pron 
nent part in a public entertainme 
given by our dancing master, and 
dancing caught the eye of a theat 
al man. Not long after I was off 
a position in the chorus of the Fish 
stock company in San Francisco 
that’s where ‘we were ‘living at t 
time. 

I was a very proud little girl wh 
mother permitted me to accept it 
though we never wrote father wih 





oul to da: He newer knew I 
ne on the stage until after I 


“I worked very hard and kept my 
eyes open. At the end of the first 
when I was paid my salary of 
» dollars, I turned it over to 
er as proud of it as I ever have 
of the larger weekly stipends I 
received since. 
practiced new steps at the thea- 
pand at home. I watched the other 
in the chorus to see if I could 
something new from them. I 
tched the principals. I learned most 
the lines of the play, and I followed 
closely through every performance. 
It was not long before I decided I 
uid do as well as some of the prin- 
als, and that I could sing as well 
some of them—though I don’t pre- 
d to be much of a singer. I careful- 
studied over all the parts and final- 
selected one I thought I might do 
tisfactorily. Then I asked the man- 
ager to give me the understudy for 
He refused, but I persisted. I 
eged for it,.and I expect I finally 
ied him into giving it to me, or 
he decided my persistence de- 
ved some reward. 


I asked for an understudy and 
tked on it as faithfully as if I ex- 
ipected every night to be called upon 
'to step in the part. But it was sever- 
months before I got my chance. 
We were playing that week a play 
t was a mixture of musical comedy 
# minstrels— a sort of burlesque on 
ie old negro minstrels, although we 
not black our faces, and the cir- 
/ was composed of girls. 
The two girls who played “end 
nen” had a dancing duet, and one day 
ine of the girls fell.and broke her an- 
Me. I was called upon to take her 


‘Place that night. I hadn’t practiced 


steps the girls used in the dance, 
I knew I could do them all. I 
d the other girl to give me a few 


me just exactly the opposite. 

Of course our dance was all twist- 
ed from the start, and I realized at — 
once what she had done. That was 
when the Scotch-Kentucky mixture of 
Gordon blood got its dander up, and 
I cut loose and danced without pay- 
ing any attention to my partner. I 
danced all my own steps, and it was 
very pleasing when I saw the audi- 
ence had taken me to their hearts at 
once. 

That is how I climbed out of the 
chorus, After that night I always had 
a part, and the next season I came 
east. I have been playing between 
New York and Chicago ever since 
then, though I hope to get back to 
the Coast next season. 

I haven’t found the work any eas- 
ier in the principal ranks. In fact, I 
work harder, if anything, than I did 
before. You see, my ambition has 
grown bigger as I have become more 
successful, and I just must keep on 
working if I want to keep on climb- 
ing. I have my eyes on the top, too, 
I may not get there, but it will not be 
for lack of determination and con- 
scientious effort. 

I was very angry for a while at the 
girl who had tried to spoil my first 
appearance outside the ranks of the 
chorus, but I didn’t let the feeling 
stay with me very long. I made up my 
mind that night, however, that I 
would go out of my way to help any 
chorus girl, whenever I should have 
the chance. 

I have tried to keep from being 
jealous, and I am happy to say that I 
have nearly always succeeded. It was 
rather difficult though, when I first — 
came east and bumped into “influ- . 
ence,” but with mother’s aid—she has 
been with me all the time—we, man- 
aged to keep our course straight in 
spite of the rocks that seemed to bob 
up so unexpectedly right in front 
of us. 





It may be the subtle effect of this 

too much pervading “influence” that 
Causes the great difference between 
the chorus girls east of the Missis- 
sippi River and those west, especially 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The eastern chorus girl is less am- 
bitious than her western sister; she 
is less energetic; she thinks more of 
_ clothes than of her work, of looking 
pretty than of being attractive. The 
percentage of eastern chorus girls 
who hope to “climb out” is quite 
small. Most of them seem content just 
to drift along, with the faint hope 
that “something will turn up” that 
will take her out of the chorus. I must 
admit, too, that in the great majority 
of cases this “faint hope” is pictured 
as a man of means who may be 
turned into a husband. 

Husbands are all right, of course, 
though I haven’t had any experience 
' with them, but they are not likely to 
help an actress along in her work. 

I hope no one will think I mean that 
the eastern chorus girl is stupid, or 
thoughtless or without ability. She 
isn’t any of these. She just doesn’t 


' Make the best use of her opportuni- 


ties. Here is a little personal experi- 
ence that may explain what I mean. 

In a certain company of which I 
was a member there were two little 
girls in the chorus who were bright 
and clever. I always—even now— 
watch every member of the company 
I am playing with, and I had noticed 
they had real ability, but they seemed 
absolutely without ambition. I had 
no understudy and one night I: said 
to them: 

“Look here, girls, why don’t you 
ask the stage director to let you be 
my understudy. You have the ability, 
and you ought to make use of it.” 

“Oh,” they answered with amaze- 
ment, “we never thought we could do 
the work, and it would be dreadful to 
try and make a fizzle of it.” 

That was lack of confidence that 


was painful, I tried to wake th 
and kept at them until one d 
for the understudy. 

Now it is very possible that 
two girls were affected by that sp 
of “influence” I mentioned just f NOW 
although they did not know it. It w 
in the air, however, and they accept . 
it as a fact that could not be over 
come. Knowing they had no influen : 
they naturally concluded that it would 
be useless for them to try to get 
any higher without it. 

This “influence” is one of the] 
things that I have refused to accept 
when it got in my way, thanks to my 
feeble use of my philosophy of takia 
only the good. If I accepted as abst: 
lute fact all the mean things that 
tried to get in my way, I would Hay 
had many miserable moments in the 
last few years. I would have believed 
real friendship between stage people: 
to be an impossibility; I would havew 
had no faith in anyone and would 
have ended by having no faith in 
self. I would have believed all wom 
jealous and untruthful, and all m 
worse, 

A star? Of course some of 
days I hope to be a star, and ex 
to be. My ambition actually rea 
the point where it wants to install mg 
as a “legitimate” dramatic star. 
or three times I have been on gis 
of going into the drama, but some 
thing has deterred me. Perhaps i may 
have been influenced by the argit 
ments of my friends who said: 

“Why, see what you have done if 
musical comedy. Why not stay there 
Your dancing will be useless in 
drama.” 

But some of these days I shall 
“climb” out of musical comedy a8 # 
have climbed out of the chorus. 1: 
don’t, I shall climb off the stage # * 
good. j 
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THE HEADLINER’S LOVE AFFAIR 


PyILLY BLISTER, clown extraor- 
L) dinary, vaudeville headliner, and 
pride of the Consolidated Circuits, 

Sat in the lobby of a Cleveland hotel, 
Teading a letter. Suppose we glance 
his shoulder. Ah, the hand is fine 

and feminine. No need of calling in Dr. 
Watson’s analytical friend. Billy’s ab- 
) 80rbed attention to the missive pro- 
(claimed the fact that it was from her, 
pposite whom he hoped some day to 

nom sitting at his daily breakfast 


The letter was from Daisy, a girl of 
two and twenty, with red cheeks, eyes 
'as blue as violets, drooping lids and a 
tloud of golden hair beneath her picture 
hat. It was the sweet, sprightly, friendly, 
€vasive, meant - to - keep - one - guess- 
ing kind. On the letterhead was a Ger- 
fan flag, and beside it the printed an- 


nouncement “An Bord des Dampfers 
Pres. Grant,’ an odd commingling of 
Saxon and Anglo, advertising Ger- 
many’s ability to keep up with the com- 
mercial procession. . 

Already the clown could see the poly- 
glot deck of the steamer, with its Cook 
tourists rapidly resolving themselves in- 
to divisions—Daisyites and non-Daisy- 
ites, which is to say, men and women. 
Not a man aboard ship, he knew, but 
had fallen deeply, violently, and des- 
pairingly in love with Daisy. 

In his soul, as he read on, there were 
commingled feelings of delight over 
Daisy’s good fortune in that her aunt 
had suddenly decided to take her on a 
journey to Europe, and feelings of sor- 
row because of the leagues of travel 
which lay between him and the maid of 
his choice, ; 
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~ “Well, she'll have one great time all 


“Tight,” he cogitated. “Going to take 

“in what she calls the Passion Show. 

Wonder what it’s all about. That Froh- 

- man bunch must be asleep at the switch. 

- It’s a wonder they wouldn’t grab off the 

_ American rights and spring it on Broad- 
Way.” 

The clown hastened to the writing 
room of the hotel. As a pantomime ar- 
tist, his salary was two hundred dollars 
a week. But as a letter writer he could 
not have kept a baby in shoes. As he 
began laboriously composing his letter 
to Daisy, care of Cook & Son, Paris, it 
was obvious that he was distinctly not 
one of the literati, as denoted by the 
@enerous use of split infinitives, dis- 
agreement of tense, absurd spelling, and 
rickety sentence structure. Nevertheless, 
the letter flamed with the longing for 
that day when Daisy’s heart should 
yield under the battery of his wooing 
and suffer magistrate or minister to 
cluck the words which should entitle 
him to a kiss in the morning flavored 
with Ceylon Tea, and others during the 
day flavored with bon-bons and choco- 

late creams. 

Deathless devotion swore the clown, 
by Jupiter, Mars and Halley’s Comet; 
and he accepted her apology for her 
neglect to write him of her journey un- 
til she could surprise him with the flash 
of foreign stamps. Then he sank to the 
~ more commonplace level of professional 
gossip, declaring that he was playing to 
bigger and more howling houses than 
ever. He concluded with the statement 
that with a sole and abiding love for 
Daisy he was saving his money, cutting 
out champagne, eschewing chorus ladies, 
and ignoring the sultanas of the stage. 

With a double row of asterisks he 
ended. Asterisks are great institutions 
for youths in love. 

Billy found Cleveland dull, stupid, 
tiresome, dismal, Broadwayless, and 
worst of all, Daisyless. He had visited 
Luna Park, which, in sad contrast with 
“Coney, was a noisy, nagging pest. Ninth 
Avenue, which carried a mournfully in- 
_ adequate suggestion of Forty-second 
Street, had made his heart bleed. He 
_ had traversed cocky Euclid Avenue by 
trolley, that street which staggers out 


from amid_a region of stores an 

hotels into one of lawns and mz 

and then, after strutting grandly 
brief space with a Fifth Avenu 
loses itself in the woods beyond. Y 
was a lonely town. And there would 
scores of other lonely towns as he made 
his way through the provinces, waiting | 
for the day when Daisy should decid 
to join the march. 

_ Less than.a month ago, while wh 
ing furiously through space on 

of the death-defying contrivances 
Coney Island,’had he told Daisy 
he loved her. Had he not told Daisy # 
he was hers, body and boots, and 
never.again would he make merry with 
the peroxide blondes of stageland 

he not sworn it and emphasized 
promise with a volley of kisses, 
might still have been pursuing the me 
course of the years past. But no, ne 
again! He had resolutely substituted: 
beer for Mumm’s, salting away the die 
ference. He had avoided the sultan 
and sought instead the company of 
droll strong man, the glum ventrilog 
the snake-man, the sad-faced monol 
ist, and the long-haired little trick 
linist who discussed Spinoza and He 
with his Wiirzburger. 

But of Daisy he had told his com 
panions little. There was something too: 
sacred about that de luxe creature OF 
his dreams to permit the advertisemenl 
of his love for her to the rabble. He tok 


long and dismal tale of his first wi 

Soon the people of the circuit hat 
begun buzzing about the sudden change 
which had come over Billy. Some as 
serted he had acquired the religio 
“bug.” The sultanas, recalling his re 
tation of being the best drink-buyer 
the circuit, were paralyzed. Speculation” 
grew prolific. But Billy kept his pea 
and continued to follow the route 
beer and second-class hotels. 

Billy was in his dressing-room on i 
third night of his Cleveland enga 
ment. The little room fairly ached ¥ 
light. He had already smeared his 
with white grease paint, had imparted 
grotesque decorations to cheeks ang 





d with the pencil, had stuck a 


jece of putty on his nose, and was 
usting the gigantic fake foot, on the 

d toe of which blazed a mighty “dia- 
0 nd.” 

The door of the “Joey’s” room 
opened. It was the strong man. 

' “Hello Bill,” he said. “Here’s a 
letter.” : 

“Thanks, Hercules,” said the jester, 
pausing and placing his stockinged foot 
over the gigantic spark on his third toe 
fight to protect his eyes. Shall we glance 
over his shoulder again? Oh, very well. 

Dear Mr. BLISTER: 

Please forgive me for writing. You’ve 
never seen me, but I’ve watched you 
act at every matinee this week and twice 
evenings. I’m just crazy about you. 
Wont you please come up and see me? 
I've told papa and mamma that I’ve 
met you in New York, and they’ve said 
I might invite you up. I hated to fib to 
them, but I knew of no other way. I 
enclose my picture. Will you please tele- 
phone me, Doan 6990. 


Sincerely yours 
Potty Gray. 


“Poor little devil,” muttered Billy. 
““She’s got it bad all right. That gag 
‘she gave her folks about having met 
me is an old one. It’s growing whiskers. 

These little dames simply can’t get 
"away from it. She’s a prize beauty all 
“Tight,” he murmured reflectively, study- 

ing the photograph. “Too bad I aint 
“young and single. Lives.up on Euclid, 
’, too ” 


Two minutes later Billy Blister 
Shambled grotesquely forth into the 
‘glare of the spot-light,,amid a crash of 
applause, and began his turn. 

The clown did not call up Doan 6990 
the next day. That evening there was a 
second note from Polly Gray in the 
“mail box at the theatre. 
~ “T guess maybe this wouldn’t make 
‘Some hit with the little lady across the 
‘pond—my passing up a golden oppor- 
tunity to butt into a bunch of swells on 
‘Euclid Avenue,” he mused. “A year 
ago I’d have been there with bells on. 
“But I’m a married man now, and if I 
put over anything that wouldn’t qualify 
for a text of a letter to Daisy, I’m a 
Dago and a phoney Joey, that’s all.” 

Polly, nevertheless, proved to be not 


the kind that would start a campaign 


and then let it dwindle into a : 

tear, and a journey to the nearest candy 
store for consolation. Polly had a 
follow-up system. On the third day 
there was a third letter for the clown, — 
and on the fourth the telephone bell at 

his hotel rang. an 

“Is this Mr. Blister?” inquired a — 
pretty voice. 

“Right,” said Billy abruptly. 

“This is Polly Gray speaking.” 
“What’s on your mind to-day, little 
one?” asked Billy. = 

“I’d like so much to have you come ~ 
up. Oh, if you only knew—” began the 
voice. 

“Look here, girlie,” cut in the jester, 
“I know I’m the only thing on the hori- 
zon for the fair sex. I know they simply _ 
can’t resist me. I’m the original little — 
beart-breaker. I ought to quit the stage ~ 
to-morrow and beat it back over the 
circuit wherever I’ve flashed the lamp 
on my toe, and patch up broken hearts. 
Some guy with coin ought to give me a 
pension so that I could afford to take 
up this great work for humanity. But — 
unfortunately I’ve got to stick on the 
job and make a living.” 

“But listen, Mr. Blister,” persisted — 
thee girl. 

“Let me give it to you straight, little 
one,” interrupted the clown. “You're 
the niftiest little dame, according to 
your picture, that ever looked for the 
comet. You’re all to the good. Your — 
mash-notes are written in a fine vertical 
hand, and Euclid Avenue is all comme 
il faut. But I’m a married man. There’s 
a little buncheof taffeta somewhere over 
in Europe that’s been elected president 
of the board of directors of the Blister 
outfit. One of these days she’s going to — 
be the winsome nine-tenths, because 
‘better-half’? wouldn’t begin to touch it. 
Now run along and be good, Polly. Do 
your homework for teacher, and cut 
down your theatre appropriation for a 
while. You’re spending too much money 
foolishly.” 

Billy hung up the receiver, rolled a 
cigarette, and wrote Daisy a long and — 
ardent letter, Again that day he did his 
turn to howling houses, told a reporter 
for the Leader the story of his life for 
the Sunday feature section, and that 





night he felt moved to write and dis- “What’s the party?” deman 

_ patch another dime’s worth of closely strong man. : 
written stationery to the girl over seas “That confounded Polly Gray 
who would one day pack her lingerie in vidual is waitin’ down in the par 
his portmanteau. see me. Can you beat it? Of all 

_ The next day was Saturday, the last fools—” 

* day of his stay in the city of three-cent “Well, go right down stairs ; 
street-car fares. After breakfast he be+ apologize to the little lady for tr 
gan tossing his things into his traveling- her so rotten,” said the weight- 
bag. Daisy’s picture remained on the whoknew of Polly’s letters to the clo 
dresser. He never consigned that to the “Apologize my grandmother!’ 
darkness of the leather prison-house claimed the clown. She’s pestered 
until the eleventh hour and the fifty- most to death. I’ll be a wreck in 
ninth minute. other twenty-four hours if this mo 

There was a knock at the door. The business keeps up. What does she take 
strong man entered. me for, a—a—teetering imbecile?” 7 
“How are your biceps this morning, “Cease, I beg of you,” pleaded th 
Goliath?” inquired the clown. giant. “I aint got a dictionary with me 
“Stronger ’n U, S. steel,” responded Talk English. And listen here. You 
the giant. “How’s the king’s fool?” going right down stairs and talk to th 
“Just medium to-day,” rejoined Billy. poor little dame. You’re breaking - 

“The other side of the pond is a long heart, darn you. Those letters of f 
ways off,” he added, gazing at the pic- are the most pitiful things I’ve ever ¢ 
ture of Daisy on his dresser. “I’m the my eyes on. Go down and have a 
loneliest guy on the Consolidated’s pay- with her, anyway. There’s no use 
roll. I yearn for the kindly offices of a__ ing her like a dog.” 
minister of the gospel. I’m just crazy “You talk like a lunatic, by cat 

about the little queen. I’m all to the do!” exclaimed the clown. “You m 
psychopathic.” me sick. I’m going to make a sneak, | 

“Took here, old chap,” put in his col- for the big get-away. I tell you, D 
league, “you’re getting foolish. This -wouldn’t stand for any triflin’.” 
love business is all right if you don’t Hercules rose, strode to the side 
carry it too far. But you’re goin’ nuts. the little clown, and said: “You're 
Brace up, man. Now, when I married ing down and talk to her. Can’t you 
my first wife—” that you’re breakin’ her heart? Do 
“For the love of Mike cut it out!” suppose that Daisy would be ; 
' exploded Billy. “You never had a line enough to kick up a howl, even if she 
* on the grand passion in your life. You knew? Get busy. If you try to 
may be able to juggle lumps of iron, but away, I’ll grab you and carry you dot 
you aint there when it comes to juggling to her.” 
hearts. Back to the foundry for you!” Now, Billy Blister, headliner, clowi 
“Back up, sonny, you’re getting peev- extraordinary, pride of the Cons 
ish,” said the giant, good-naturedly. dated, salary two hundred per, did not” 
“There goes your telephone bell. Maybe propose to have a ninety-dollar a week: 
it’s the marriage license clerk calling lugger of weights command him w 
_ you up to tell you there’s going to be a. and what not to do. He would fight fi 
«cut in prices.” “Be careful what you say, you 
“Aint you the funny little guy, lump of leaf-lard!” he shot ba 
though?” growled Billy, picking up the “Don’t fool yourself that you can hi 
receiver. me the big orders, because you camt 
Billy’s conversation sounded like this Get out of my way! I’m going out 10 
to thé listening giant: “Hello. Hello! a stroll.” 
What’s that? Tell her I aint in the It is not very pleasant for a pro 
house. What! What! She’s waitin’ in sional strong man, whose father < 
the parlor? Oh, slush! Tell her to jump whose grandfather were professio 
in the lake!” strong men before him, and who 





gehts before kings and queens, 
red to as a lump of leaf-lard. 
inkling, therefore, Billy found 
in the iron grasp of the Titan, 
moment later he. was being borne 
in the direction of the stairs. 
me go!” exploded the captive 
an oath. “T’ll stick a knife into you 
is i$ 
giant laid his huge hand without 
e over the clown’s mouth. Down 
stairs he strode with his burden, 
the bell-hops and chamber-maids 
sed in pursuit of their duties and 
watched the singular procession, dumb- 
nded. Into the hotel’s parlor strode 
th, And ahe powerless David strove 
vain to break the other’s combination 
le-hold and half-Nelson. 
at’s her, I guess,” said the strong 
setting the clown on his feet 
in. “Go to it.” 
he headliner was boiling with rage. 
usted for blood. He would do some- 
g frightful to the ninety-dollar a 
rowdy. His chance would come. 
now he gazed for the first time in 
direction of the girl who had caused 
at humiliation. 
he gazed a strange weak feeling 
came him. He caught his breath 
a gasp. His legs almost gave way 
ath him, He beheld a red-cheeked 
itl, with eyes as blue as violets, with 
Mrooping lids, with a cloud of golden 
air beneath her picture hat. 
You guessed it, reader. The girl 
e him was Daisy.) 
> “Billy!” she cried. 
> “Daisy !” he echoed feebly. 
Whereupon. they then and there flew 
each other’s arms according to the 


statutes made and provided. The clown 


endeavored several times to resort to — 
speech, but found it impossible. The girl 
tried also, but she, too, discovered the 
futility of trying to do two things at the 
same time. 

At length Billy happened to catch 
sight of the strong man standing at be- 
wildered attention a little distance away. 

“Say, rubber-neck,” exclaimed the 
clown, “beat it out.of here and get mea 
preacher! What are you standing there 
like a dummy for’ On your way!” 

The giant vanished. Billy and Daisy 
sank upon one of the sofas, 

“So you are Polly,” said the 
jester, bewildered almost beyond speech. 
“You'll have to draw me a picture of 
this lay-out. I’m dense. I don’t get it. I 
thought you were in Europe with your 
aunt.” 

He paused, out of breath, just as 
fiction writers tell us the heroes in their . 
stories pause at critical moments, in — 
order to add to the suspense, and to 
get into the publisher’s exchequer for 
more pay on the so-much-a-word basis. 

“That was part of the frame-up,”’ 
smiled Daisy, blushing at the thought 
of the confession she was about to make. 
“T was afraid you’d be running around 
with other girls. I wanted to see for 
myself. So I made you believe I’d gone - 
to Europe. I used some of the ship’s 
writing paper when Auntie was leaving, 
and had her mail the letter from the 
other side. I didn’t want to have any of 
those theatrical divorces in my family, 
even if it would be good press dope for - 
you. I wanted to be sure of you. Polly 
Gray is a friend of mine here in town. 
I’ve been living with her, up at her 
house, this week. I got her to write 
those letters to you, and-to send you 
the picture, and ’phone you. And, oh, 
Billy, I’m so glad you wouldn’t have 

anything to do with her!” 
Billy’s hand closed more tight- 
ly over Daisy’s. 
“IT. wonder what makes 
that confounded preacher 
so slow?” he said. 





HAVE YOU ever had a desire to become a super on the stage in a big musical 
duction? This article tells just what a realization of such an ambition means. In 


event it is interesting, and is written by one who has himself had the experience. 


LARGE proportion of the audi- 
ences at the Metropolitan Opera 
House does not know what a 
“super” is, and cares less. Yet the pro- 
duction of-some of the big operas, 
such as “Aida,” -Goldmark’s “Queen 
of Sheba” and “Lohengrin,” requires 
such a large number of “supes,” as 
they are called, that no small amount 
of success depends upon these unknown 
s. Like singers, they are male 

and female and of all colors, natural 
and artificial. There is a strange distinc- 
tion between the terms applied to the 
two sexes—the men being called “su- 
pers,” while the women are termed 
“extra ladies.” I have never been able 


to fathom the mystery of this la 
term. Just why the women are 
called “supes” puzzles me. Taken 
together, I know they are a jolly good 
crowd, and some of my most intere 
ing musical experiences have happet 
while doing my turn with the rest. 
My first experience as a “supe” cz 
in a performance of “Aida,” with 
ruso and Eames in the cast. For som 
years I had been listening to oper 
from a good hanging posture on til! 
rail that encircles the hallowed 
chestra seats. In helping to wear | 
the rail, I had also worn out . 
sleeves, not to mention twisting sume 
shoes out of shape. This night of “Aid 
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eat singers I resolved to hear 
formance from the stage. As 

was to be my first appearance on 
stage,” it required some effort 

+ me to pull open the stage-door and 
in. But I did it and landed in 
arms of the doorkeeper, a burly 
man, who had evidently been reared 
the atmosphere of a brewery instead 
f Bayreuth. However, he seemed to 
“divine my business there and waved 
@over to the wall where a line of men 

e waiting. Newcomers were added 

e line from time to time, until 

sre must have been thirty or forty 
en, After a wait of twenty minutes, a 

in called the “super captain” appeared 
looked over the raw material, so 
speak. He began checking in the 

, selecting the tallest first. When 

fy turn came he said: “You take 77,” 
ch was all Greek to me, barring a 
medy for colds. The men ahead 
of me were seemingly disappearing 
to the bowels of the earth, and I[ 
shed. after them on the run for 
appeared that everybody ran at 
that hour, for reasons which I un- 
Wetstood later. Descending two short 
fights of stairs, I reached a large 
Pasement room, around the walls 
| which were rows of numbered 
kers. Then I found that “77” was 
locker, and, accordingly, I took it. 


The Costume and the Safety Pins 


- ONE scene in this room was very 
ramusing. About fifty men were trying 
worry themselves into costumes that 
ere certainly not cut with an eye to the 
apes of that particular fifty. Several 
tre stuck fast in the folds of myster- 
iotis garments designed for another age. 
Others fought battles with collars and 
sleeves. Most of them had to be res- 
d by late arrivals, who were still in 

al dress. As for my own case, after 
tiding which half of my costume was 
Worn uppermost, I found it six inches 
b0 generous in every dimension. I had 
‘slide it around, double it over and 
ten the odd corners down with a 
zen safety-pins. I came out a veritable 
pine, quite unable to sit down, 
fear of coming asunder. With the 


further help of brown powder, which 


was handed around in a cigar-box, I 
darkened my face and all the neck that 
came above my collar. During this cos- 
tuming we were assisted by a “dresser,” 
a man whose duties soon drive 
him mad, after which he begins voice- 
lessons and eventually becomes a singer. 
All the “supers” with a musical turn 


were singing themes from their favorite 


operas at the top of their lungs. In 
fact, it seemed to be the general de- 
sire to make as much noise as possible. 
We were a motley crowd. Where or- 
dinary citizens had entered the room, 
we had priests, slaves, captains, axe- 


‘men, lance-men and all other varieties 


of Egyptian soldiery. 


“Upstairs” 


AFTER waiting for some time, dur- 
ing which we settled our costumes_as 
comfortably as was ‘possible, a large 
gong began clanging somewhere in 
the upper regions. This was the signal 
for the chorus to assemble on the stage. 
Another gong rang for the ballet, and 
then one near our door for the “su- 
pers,” whereupon an attendant yelled: 
“Upstairs!” Everybody made a rush 
up a flight of steps to a narrow 
hallway from which a steel door led 
to the stage proper. From the dressing- 
rooms above came the ballet and cho- 
rus women, chattering in French and 
Italian, each one bent on getting to the 
stage first. It reminded me of a lot 
of human junk ready to be dumped 
into the limelight. The crowding was 
equal to a subway rush, but at last 
our men got through and were imme- 
diately collared by the “captain,” who 
led us to the rear of the stage, where 
axes, lances, standards and shields were . 
heaped upon the floor. Each took his 
particular implement and we were com- 
pleted, so to speak, and ready for busi- 
ness. 

At this stage of the game, several 
stage managers began to get in their 
work, which consisted, so far as “su- 
pers” were concerned, in yelling for 
“blues,” “reds” and “browns,” terms 
used for Egyptian soldiers when re- 
cruited on Broadway, and having ref- 
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i. s 
erence to their costttmes. We were di- 
vided into squads and numbered in 
the order of our entrances. Three trum- 
peters were placed at the head of each 
- squad. By this time the ballet, men and 
women of the chorus, “supers,” stage- 
hands, electricians and many others who 
had no excuse for being there were 
jammed into that mysterious space 
known to outsiders as “behind the 
scenes,” a region which in reality is a 
cross bétween a paint-shop and a barn. 
The conversational powers of that 
crowd must be heard to be appreciated. 
I could tell there was an’ orchestra 
playing somewhere by a note now and 
_then from the “brass.” When the noise 
was at its worst, the curtain went up 
on the first scene of that act. 


The First Act 


A WARNING cry of “Silence” 
caused a slight lull in the conversa- 
tion out of respect for the stage man- 
‘ager who was near, but he was 
called away almost immediately and 
the jabbering began again. To bring the 
excitement up to its highest pitch, Ca- 
ruso, that master-singer, made his ap- 
pearance in the mob and began to worm 
his way to his triumphal chair, in which, 
‘as opera-goers know, he makes his en- 
trance in that act, supported on the 
shoulders of a dozen muscular “supes.” 
In elbowing his way through the crowd, 
he nearly upset some of the smaller fry 
and amused himself by tickling the 
chins of several of the best-looking bal- 
let girls. In fact, many chins were of- 
fered for this honor, but a singer like 
Caruso can afford to discriminate in 
such matters. 

Next to me stood a tall “supe,” with 
a face like an old Roman—an ideal face 
for such work. He asked me if I had 
ever “been on” before, and when I ac- 
knowledged my . inexperience, ,said: 
“Stick to me,” and I did. Later in the 
season I found he was a waiter in pri- 
vate life, but cultivated a love for opera 
after hours. He knew the stage posi- 
tion for the “supers” in every opera and 
always led his squad. All this time 
things were working around to our 
“cue,” which ‘came just as- the stage 


manager got our entrance way dq 

of chattering women. The first sq 
started for the stage to the sf 
that wonderful march. The 
shouted “Good-by” to them as 
passed,-and a few playful ind 
prodded one or two in the ribs w 
spears. It is a wonder how a “supe 
ever gets on the stage with his fap 
straight. We awaited our turn, wi 
came immediately, and with it Mr. Dj 
friche, tlapping his hands and -shoume 
ing: “Now boys, left! left! left! @ 
you go.” The three trumpeters at om 
head let loose a blare, we caught the 
step and on we marched, literally fap 
ing the music. 


On the Stage 


STEPPING out upon that enormot 
stage, all a-glitter with the trapping 
for this biggest scene in “Aida,” wal 
like entering dreamland, and instantly 
forgetting the world of every day 
Light poured from above and b 
sides and back; the floor f. 
danced with it, and the heat 
fearful. I found myself in the 
row,with a clear view of the stage 
“house,” but I only raised my eyes a 
I had found my stage legs, so to sp 
Before my eyes had mastered the gie 
out beyond the footlights, they 
only row after row of upright s 
fronts, much as if the audience 
put out the wash. One of the s 
fronts flapped violentiy—but by 
time I made out the musical condu 
who was standing up, shooting b 
arms stageward and casting a fea 
eye at the trumpeters, who were sim 
hypnotized. At last all the squads ¥ 
in position and the cue came for 
ballet. The dancers came in, doing 
running walk and filled the whole ce 
of the stage. It is a rule in the be 
to smile; no glum faces are allowed 
when the audience is looking. So most 
of the girls tell each other funny stories 
as they chase around and ask the 
row of “supers” how they look. © 
“supers” in turn spur them on by § 
advice as “Go it!” “That’s the stuff 
“Aint she the angel child!” and the 
all of which serves to keep one’s s 





the ballet-master’s oaths up to 


ard. At the close of the dance 
ypheés took up a position just in 
f our first line of “supers.” 

t blare of trumpets announced 
approach of Rhadames, and in he 
borne, seated high in his canopied 
, the handles of which were goug- 
into the collar-bones of a dozen 
piring “supes.” As they passed us 
dmonished them to “brace up,” and 

sundry other affectionate advice. 
long, lean “supe,” with his hand 

his hip, walked in front of the chair. 

is face wore a worried look, as if 
as not sure that the chair was fol- 
ying him. It was his business to see 

t the bearers halted at the proper 
e, for some “supes” would walk 
sar over the footlights if they were 
t stopped in time. When the lanky 
One had stayed the progress of the 
thair by a wave of his hand, Caruso 
lid a short vocal stunt and then de- 
icended to earth by a pair of steps 
‘down by the same “supe.” As soon 
the famous tenor got his bearings he 
fan making hideous faces at the near- 


est ballet girls. He kept up, these antics 

‘eyening and appeared to be having 

time of his life. Whatever emotion 

expressed by the side of his face 

td the audience, our side kept us 
vulsed by internal laughter. 


The Ways of Opera-Land - 


EVEN with all this going on, I found 
to speculate on the ways of 
era-land. From the rail I used to 
pretty seriously of the whole 
ir. But here was I in the midst of 
and it seemed little more than a huge 
©. The only ones who take it se- 
sly are the stage managers. These 
tlemen rush about in a wild man- 
» hemming in “stars” who wander 
far afield, beating time with ‘the 
ductor, collaring | venturesome 
bes” with rubber-neck propensities, 
in general telling everybody to 
and back, gentlemen!” It is a won- 
that they stand it. 
ll this time, however, Caruso, 
mes, Scotti and the rest were pro- 
ding with the play, and finally when 


the climax was reached the curtain came 
down, closing that act. I took partina 
wild rush for the property-room, where 
we left our implements of warfare. This 
accomplished, we started for the locker- 
room downstairs. However slow one © 
may be in getting on the stage, there. 
certainly is no time wasted in leaving — 
it. When the curtain falls, a screen 

is let down behind it so the singers 

can respond to recalls without interfer-- 
ing with the-stage men in their work. 

They go at it like mad. Mountains go 

upward, houses come apart; rocks go 

cavorting about in the strangest manner, 

and the men who are doing all this 

never stop to consider life or limb— 

they simply “cuss” and keep going. If 
you are in the way you are carried 

along with the rest of the parapherna- 

lia. Many’s the time I have been caught 

behind a couple of tons of balconies 

and housetops and all but jailed on the 

spot. So we kept on the run clear 

downstairs, where we had almost as 

much trouble getting out of our cos- 

tumes as we had getting into them. 

When we were again in our own 

clothes the “captain” came down and 

paid us, after which we were free to 

go home or up into the “flies” and 

hear the rest of the opera. 


In the Flies 


THESE same “flies” are galleries, 
corresponding. to the tiers out in 
the auditorium. They are fitted with 
all, kinds of devices for handling 
scenery and lighting the stage; wind- 
lasses, topes, pulleys, masts, cables, 
varieties of boxes, barrels and buckets. 
Across the back of the stage, about 
level with the dress circle, is the paint- ~ 
ers’ “bridge,” which reminds one of the 
bridge over the creek at home, While 
wild-eyed tenors and heart-wrung hero- 
ines are agonizing in farewell below, 
the painters calmly paint, oblivious to 
sobs and tears. Often during tense - 
moments in the scene below some lusty 
painter will admonish an over-zealous 
“supe” in no uncertain tones to “beat it.” 
So up into. these “flies” we climbed 
that night, each man trying to find the 
spot best adapted to seeing and hear- 
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ing. The trip up is a strenuous one, in- 
deed. I climbed a dozen short fights 
of stairs, went through a room where 
women were sorting clothes from huge 
piles, and then out on a gallery and 
across the painters’ “bridges” to the 
other side of the stage, where a steel 
ladder led up to the topmost “fly.” This 
journey is pretty lively at different 
stages. In the first place, we were sworn 
at by the painters who had to suspend 
work until we had crossed the bridge 
in single file; and after that we became 
entangled in wires with which the elec- 
tricians festoon the place. These men 
have their own private oaths to which 
they give mouth, while we disconnect 
spot-lights' in our efforts to extricate 
ourselves. Some of the men got mixed 
up with the pipe organ which stands 
on the base of the ladder, and had to 
be hauled out by the legs, to the detri- 
ment of “trackers” and “open diapa- 
sons.” In the course of half an hour 
we were all fairly settled, some stand- 
ing up and leaning over the rail which 
guards the stage side of the “fly,” and 
others sitting flat on the floor, with feet 
dangling high over the heads of the 
singers below. 


Opera from Over-Head 


LOOKING over the rail down to 
the stage, reminded me of watching a 


‘ferry boat from the top of Brook- 


lyn bridge. It was a long way down. 


But the music came up, although ‘it is 
not a desirable place to see the action. 
Now and then.a singer would shoot 
into view and then out again. The or- 
chestra sounded as if it were out on 
Broadway. We were pretty much en- 
grossed in the music, and whenever an 
exuberant spirit ventured the observa- 
tion that he “had heard it done better 
last year,” he was promptly knocked on 
the head and told to “shut up.” Would 
that the same thing might be done out 


' 9m the “house!”? When the final curtain 


fell we climbed down the ladder and 
gradually worked our way outside, 
where “gentlemen friends” were pa- 
tiently waiting for their partners in art; 
certain “hefty” men of the chorus and 
others of the rank and file wheezed 


their way through the s d 

the beer business bocuied for fH 

hour in the immediate neighborh 
Men and women of the chorus ak 
speak as if they were dying o 
sumption and were in the last th 
possibly thinking the singing vcice 
delicate to use outside the stage. 
average chorus man addressing a friend, 
sounds exactly like a person choking 
on spaghetti. 


From the Sublime to the Ridic 


I “SUPED” all that season and 
came quite well acquainted with 
general workings of opera from # 
stage. To say that I was somewhat 
illusioned about the whole thing in 
eral, would be mildly expressing it; 
whereas from the front it appeaty 
dreamy and beautiful, the other side of 
the footlights gives just an opposite ef 
fect, and almost always an element of 
the ridiculous is present. Starting am 
opera going is not unlike winding up 
a huge music-box and having a lot’ 
mechanics and “oilers” running around 
lubricating bad joints and urging of 
the racket. At first I was unable to 
cide just who was chief driver of 
performance, When I used to hang 
the rail it appeared to be the condu 
of the orchestra, but from the s 
several persons seem to ,be occu 
in that direction. The chorus directo 
ballet-master, prompter and a f 
others take a hand in the work. Mo 
remarkable looking persons appear 
various points in the wings durin 
opera and climb upon chairs, tables 
benches and go through the most hor 
rible grimaces and flourishes, waving 
their arms frantically, to the no s 
consternation of modest “supes.” So 
times a small melodeon is rolled out 
heaying and used to keep Saturd 
night chorus men and women on f 
key. There have. been Saturday ni 
when some of them had difficulty 
keeping on their feet. t 


A Riot in “Die Meistersanger” 


WAGNER’S operas furnish 
means for an easy slide from 





to the ridiculous. I found 
eistersinger” to be a pretty 
opera from the standpoint of 
ferry Villagers.” My first night 
‘prought me to grief. When the riot 
apprentices began, my head grew 
from repeated whacks from 
clubs. We had no rehearsal for 
as stich scenes usually go better 
gout one. We were simply told to 
‘in and raise the devil,“ and we 
I went in with a peaceful mind 
came out with a sore head. One 
“supe” was nearly chased over 
footlights by some of the boys who 
agrudge against him. He never ap- 
red on “Meistersinger” nights after 
This same night a man, evidently 
off the “bread line,” wandered into 
locker-room and took the locker 
mine. He had no idea what he 
there for and innocently asked 
“What is this game, anyway?” I 
lained to him that he was about: to 
id the sacred realms of art and in 
w minutes would be gazed at by 
t two thousand people and a few 
icians. 
ith a generous coaching from me, 
arrayed himself in red tights, coat- 
il and a steel helmet which we 
ed with an evening paper to keep 
ears from being sliced off. Every 
and then as the opera progressed, 
‘ould bob up at my elbow and ask 
how he looked. I was ashamed to 
ste him. He marched by my side in 
he last scene, In lieu of rehearsal we 
vere given a few hurried directions 
lst before the curtain went up. We 
fete the’ rear couple in the squad. I 
Miought I knew just what to do and 
Matched on as if I were a life-member 
Of the “Nuremberg Fire Department.” 
“he unusual crowd on the stage must 
fe rattled me, for while the others 
ed bravely down the stage and 
by one of the first entrances, I 
@ my partner stopped right in the 
ddie of the festivities and calmly 
ed around us. Several good healthy 
Is from the wings made us aware 
Mat we were interrupting traffic, and 
le were advised to “come out of that.” 
atadually I made up my mind that we 
made a mess of it and the sooner 


ane 


we faded from view the better. With 


‘the most approved conditions it takes — 


a little time for a soldier in a brilliant 
red costume to fade. We were hemmed 
in on all sides and had to dig our way 
out through muttering chorus women 
and grinning “extra ladies.” But it was 
accomplished by muscle and much rend- 
ing of costumes. I heard several belts 
give way during the scramble. We were 
greeted outside by a frantic stage man- 
ager, who dressed us down: in great 
shape. The next morning one of the 
leading papers said: “The ensemble was 
the best: ever seen, and carefully pre- 
pared.” (Oh, you critics!) 


The “Super” in Lohengrin 


ONE night I ventured into “Lohen- 
grin” to see what that opera might offer. 
It was on.a Saturday night and the 
melodeon was in constant demand. We 
were rehearsed between. the acts, a plan 
that leaves much to be desired in the 
way of finish. I soon found that things 
were not going very smoothly. When 
Elsa entered, attended by a train of 
golden wigged chorus women in white 
bath-robes, things began to happen. One 
of these attendants was seized with a 
severe fit of giggles, apparently caused 


“by too much communion with the cup ~ 


that cheers. A general wave of laugh- 
ter soon broke over the chorus men 
and “supes,” and by the time Elsa 
got ready to tell us all about it 
our faces looked anything but serious. 
This rather surprised her, and when a 
measure or two rest came she cautious- 
ly felt for her back hair which she 
thought must be coming down. By and. 
by it became time for Lohengrin to 
appear in the “swan-boat,” and all of 
us gazed up stage towards Seventh 
Avenue. During this hush of expectancy 
an awful voice back in the woods gave 
vent to something that sounded like: 
“Hang it, why don’t youse go ahead ?” 
Whatever the musical cue may be for 
his entrance, Lohengrin is usually 
brought on by some more forcible one, 
as above. Stage hands have a libretto 
of their own. The landing of Lohen- 
grin from the boat is a critical moment. 
The. swan-often acts in a remarkable 





- Manner and sometimes manifests a sel- 
fish desire to return to the feeding 
grounds without waiting for the music 
to catch up. Its neck is made of rubber, 
and a man in overalls, hidden amongst 
the bullrushes, pulls it down by.a string 
fastened to the bill, thus producing 
graceful nods on the swan’s part to 
Lohengrin’s song. If the man doesn’t 
forget it, he also flaps the wings by a 
similar method. By the time we had 
reached the last scene in the opera 
that night, the man in overalls had 
gone “nutty” over the Duke of Bra- 
bant—who happened to be a ballet girl 
in ordinary opera, and his mind wan- 
dered from his art. 


The Dove and the Swan 


AT THE point in the scene, just be- 
fore Lohengrin. steps into the boat, 
Several things: must be~ done very 
quickly. The dove of the Grail must be 
let down by a string from above; the 
Swan disappears into the water and the 
Duke appears in its place, while a 
second dove at the end of a golden 
_ chain is made to appear as ready to 
_ draw the boat away. If a slip is made 
in any of these doings somebody 
is heard from. Of course, the second 
dove is supposed to be the first one, 
and looks so to the audience, but no 
one stage dove could ever do all that, 
so two are used. The man in overalls 
and the Duke were down in the 
“fake,” evidently talking over the rent- 
ing of flats in Harlem, and had almost 
lost track of the opera, when Lohen- 
grin’s head appeared above them. The 
swan-boat approached from a distance, 
propelled by a muscular stage-hand un- 
derneath it. All went well; the doves 
acted as though they had rehearsed the 
matter quietly between. themselves; a 
‘kind stage-hand held the’swan under 
one arm, and in a few seconds Lohen- 
grin was in the boat in heroic pose. 
Then the man under the boat tried to 
start it, but the boat refused to move. 
Lohengrin grew nervous ; music crashed 
‘and oaths came’ from under the boat. 
The efforts of the two men caused the 


boat to whirl around, almost jerking~ 


Lohengrin off his legs, and made him 


swear roundly. The poor dove 

its bill entangled in the meshing 
woodland scenery, was «all but 

off the chain and lost nearly all 
feathers. It was a sorry bird that 
the silver knight from the gaze of 
audience that evening. Then, aft 
curtain fell, there was a general 
fest between stage hands and 
gers for full half an hour. La 
the evening, however, the man in 
overalls might have been seen in {oy 
of the Duke of Brabant, who ia 
a course direct to.a “Family Ent 

in the neighborhood, where “s 
boats” ceased from troubling. 


The Veteran “Super” 


THERE is not so much fun in 
operas, and after a time the no 
elty of the thing begins to wear @ 
and one wonders how the 
out in front can stand it. Along towart 
the end of the season we used to sta 
downstairs and play cards until we wel 
sent for. Nothing grows quite so tif 
some as music in steady doses. Take 
all in all, the operatic stage is a ro 
place and certainly not intended 
sensitive nerves. One must obey. o 
given in no mild tones. When an a 
is started there is no stopping to 
parts over again. It must be put through 
at any cost. My ideas of opera were 
completely changed in almost every 
way. No more do I hang over the tal 
and thrill at the approach of the s1 
Instead, I nearly always wonder if 
man in the overalls is “on the job” 
who is going to be the Duke 
night. When Telramund is singing from 
the doorway I always see Lohengrii 
making faces at him. One part of #7 
I am always interested in, and that1 
the “supers’” duties. It is easy to find 
them, mostly in the back rows, 10m 
quite certain of their feet. I know jus 
how the green ones feel, in tights 10 
the first time, heads aching from 
mets, and trying to look pleasant 
is a good opportunity to hear the 
see the audiences, catch cold, listen © 
the swearing, and be one in the gem 
eral scrimmage which goes to make: 
the production of an opera. 
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THE AUTHOR of this article on stars from a newspaper woman’s point of view has 
interviewed practically all the famous players of the day in America. What the news- 
paper women really think of the stars the latter may learn, here, 


OBODY loves a fat man,” is a line 
that always brought a laugh in 
“The Round-Up.” But “nobody 
‘loves newspaper people” is just as true, 
and it’s no laughing matter—until you 


get used to it. Then, perhaps, you man- 


age to get the laugh yourself: 

It is popularly supposed that actors 
and actresses like to be interviewed ; 
they always say that they do not; but 
the public takes their statements with a 


rain of salt—much as it takes a stolen- 
jewels story. 

While it is true that stars realize the 
importance of advertising, it is also true 
that they do not like the ordeal of sit- 
ting under the keen eyes of a news- 
paperman or woman—especially woman 
—and be compelled to reel out: numer- 
ous platitudes; when more entertaining 
subjects are lacking. But the Sunday 
Spoof is a great newspaper, with a wide 
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circulation, and so, in response to her 

uest the interviewer receives a cor- 

" dial little note, or a nice telephone mes- 

' sage from the press-agent, or a whis- 

pered word to “go back after the mati- 
nee.” 


And she goes, courageously prepared 
to face anything from a pink tea to a 
funeral. But when the interview reads 
like a succession of stale jokes there are 
“vows of “never again” in the dressing- 
room. 

“T think it’s perfectly exciting to meet 
all the stars, as you do,” gushes the 
matinee devotée. “Do tell me about 
Maude Adams—weren’t you simply 
thrilled to see her and talk to her?” 


Some Wont be Interviewed 


NO DOUBT, one would be “simply 
thrilled,” but Miss Adams never ac- 
cords interviews. Mrs. Fiske occasional- 
ly sees newspaper writers, but avoids it 
Whenever she can. Several years ago, 
Julia Marlowe declared that she would 

interviewed no more, but later she 

changed her mind. Miss Marlowe has 
an uncomfortable faculty of reversing 
roles ; she fixes her wonderful blue eyes 
on the visitor, and you discover, when 
you emerge from the stage-door, that 
* you have about a stick of copy, while 
she has interviewed you most thorough- 
"ty. However, if you are philosophical, 
you console yourself with the pleasant 
‘memory, for Julia Marlowe is one act- 
_ fess whom it is a privilege to meet, 
under any circumstances, 

“Frances Starr is a dear baby,” de- 
clares one newspaper woman. And cer- 
tainly she does convey the impression of 
unsophisticated youth. Perhaps you 
have just seen her in “The Easiest 
Way” and, hardened theatregoer though 
you may be, you are more than a little 

upset by the tragedy of poor Laura 
urdock. You have sent back your 
card; on the chance that Miss Starr is 
‘disengaged, and now you have an op- 
portunity to meet that rara avis, a cor- 
dial stage-door keeper! There isa bijou 
green-room in Mr. Belasco’s Stuyvesant 
tre, and you examine old play-bills 

and invaluable souvenirs of dead and 
gone: histrions, until the dressing-room 


door opens to you. Miss Starr does 
mind being interviewed—not yer 
much; that is, if you don’t ask her 
utter profundities about her art. She 
—oh, blessed thing !—a delightful 

of humor, and while you watch her ¢ 
ing her dinner of “Poulet 4 la Frang 
Starr,” she chats informally. After a 
you haven’t much of an interview 
show for it, but this is another ca 
where you really don’t mind. 


When the Tongue Slips 


OF COURSE, I am supposing t 
the interviewer has a sense of humor, 
interest in her work, some knowledge 
of psychology and—honesty. There are 
stage-folk who would raise a sceptical 
eyebrow at the word “honesty.” Thor 
oughly convinced that they have b 
atrantly misquoted by newspaper wri 
ers, they would declare that honesty 1 
at least, a misnomer. Here is where the 
knowledge of psychology and the sensé 
of humor come into play. 

Not: long since a- prominent you 
actress gave an interview to a western 
newspaper woman, and in the. course 
the conversation made some remar 
which, when printed, stirred up not 
little comment in New York and el 
where, The actress promptly, and wi 
due. publicity, denied the remarks 4 
toto. The newspaper upheld its em 
ployee. Without wishing to accuse the © 
actress of—well, falsehood, I ventu 
the belief that the newspaper woman 
was right. 

A remark made casually assumes 4 
very different appearance once it is im 
print; moreover, if the interviewer is 
of sympathetic personality, it is easy f 
the interviewed to slip into inconsider 
confidences. A word to the journali 
will secure discretion, as many poli 
cians and other persons in public li 
know very well. Naturally,. the: news 
value of a “break” is. what appeals to 
the reporter, but it must, for any re 
utable paper, be an honest “break 
“Faked” stories spell d-i-s-m-i-s-s-a-l on’ 
any decent sheet. So, very often actors’ 
and actresses accuse newspaper people 
‘of misrepresentation, when really the 
fault lies in their own lack of discretion 





onsequent shock of seeing their 


ents in cold print. 


The Taming of Mrs. Pat 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL is 
ne actress who is lavish in her dislike 
| newspaperdom. One of the nicest 
jews | recall was with her. Nice, 
hecause I didn’t have it at all. On her 
visit to this country, she managed 
antagonize the majority of the news- 
‘paper writers in New York by her 
somewhat haughty attitude. Several re- 
ers were sent to her hotel and, after 
‘along wait, were admitted en masse. 

Mrs. Campbell draped herself lan- 
guidly in an appropriate chair and 
drawiled, in a bored tone: 

“Really, I can’t see why you come to 
—er—see me. Is it because you are sent 
here, to earn your living in this quaint 
way, or is it because you are interested 
in me?” 


The reporters looked helplessly at . 


each other, and finally one, leaning for- 
ward confidentially, said: 

“Tl tell you, Mrs. Campbell, why we 
came here. It’s because you really amuse 
us so.” ; 

‘Mrs. Campbell sat up very straight, 

we them the required information and, 
in nursery talk, was “good” during the 
rest of the interview. 


Duse Gives Good Advice 


WHEN Duse was in this country she 
followed her usual custom of declining 
see newspaper people. One young 
woman, however, who was struggling 
to gain a footing in the over-crowded 
field of what she ambitiously called 
“journalism,” used some family influ- 
_ ence and pulled wires until at length an 
interview was promised her. 
_ When the great actress came’ slowly 
‘into the room, and fixed her dark, 
"Weary eyes on the caller’s face, the girl 
| suffered from what might truly be called 
_ Stage-fright. Her not very fluent French 
failed her entirely, and she was heartily 
glad of the presence of an interpreter. 
~Duse sank into a chair near a window 
and for the most part, gazed out with 
_ 8 thoroughly disinterested air. 


“The girl managed to put her ques- 
tions, to which the actress replied mere- 
ly by a “Out, certainment,’ or “Non,” 


sometimes only by a slight smile, ora 


movement of the head which, however 
expressive, were not especially produc- 
tive of copy. 

The interpreter bungled a question 
and the girl, almost in tears of chagrin 
at her failure,.corrected him, with an 
added word or two of Italian, which she 
had picked up somewhere or other. At 
the sound of her beloved language, Duse 
turned and looked at the interviewer. 
Then she arose, and with all the dignity 
of majesty, intimated that the interview 
was over, 

“Madame,” stammered the girl, re-. 
covering a little French, “I am sorry to 
have intruded. Thank you—I know you 
do not care to be interviewed, but—” 

Duse took her hand and said, very 
kindly: ’ 

“Tt is true. What I have to say to the 
world, I say through my work, my art. 
There is nothing more to be said. You 
are a stranger—what can you know of 
me, myself, to write for these other 
strangers to read? If you have talent, 
use it in other. ways—in better ways. 
Adieu.” 

Her smile was faint, but friendly, as 
the girl murmured something and took 
a hasty departure. 

She never wrote the interview, of 
course, and—she took Duse’s advice. 


Finding a Subject 


FOR there is a great deal in the in- 
quiry: 

What can a writer, clever though he 
or she may be, discover of the real per- 
sonality of an actor or actress in an 
hour’s interview ? 

Sometimes, much may be revealed, 
but not always. 

“Why don’t the papers print more in- 
teresting stories about stage-people?” 
one hears. “They are so often flippant, 


or stupid, and these men and women — 


must have experience, interesting per- 
sonalities and all that.” 

The poor interviewer tries his—or — 
her—best, but, after all, it is more diffi- 
cult to expand a snap-shot into a whole 





biography than to take rabbits out of a 
‘silk hat. 


Then, too, the public isn’t interested 
in reading what its favorite star thinks 
of politics, though it may find great in- 
terest in reading what its favorite poli- 
tician thinks of the stage. The-average 
man or woman—outside “the profes- 
sion”—who is sufficiently prominent to 
be interviewed, has usually a wide out- 
_ look and a background of knowledge of 
the world’s doings in other arts or sci- 
ences. As a rule—and every rule has its 


notable exceptions—the theatre is all-- 


absorbing to those who work in it. The 
generality of actors are not deeply con- 
cerned in the affairs of the busy outside 
world. This may be quite right from 
their own point of view, but it seriously 
limits the range of an interview. 

Again, a politician, or writer, or 
scientist may speak freely—and prob- 
ably will—of other persons engaged in 
the same field of endeavor, but an actor 
or actress feels bound, by tradition, not 
* to mention the work of other players, 
unless in terms of unqualified—and 
often injudicious—praise. 

“No, I can’t speak of her,” one prom- 
inent actress said to me, when I ques- 
tioned her in regard to another actress. 

When I pressed her for a reason, she 
said: 

“Tf I say ‘She is great—wonderful! 
Her work in-the new play is marvelous!’ 
and so on, you would be the first to put 
‘oe tongue in your cheek, and say un- 

ind things about ‘flattery’ and ‘policy.’ 
And if I say ‘Her work is very poor, 
she is unsuited to the part, she subordi- 
nates the ensemble of the play to her 
own personality,’ and so on, you would 
be delighted to write about ‘the well- 
known jealousy of actresses,’ Isn’t that 
true?” 

I had to admit that it was true, in the 
main, but added: 

“Tell me, then, but not for publica- 
tion, what you really think of her.” 

“Certainly. I think that, in certain 
lines, she is the finest actress in Ameri- 
ca. She is the one real poetic actress we 
have, and stands for some of the high- 


~~ esi ideals of our art. In her new play 
she is far superior to her role, and, - 


knowing that, she tries to make it seem 


greater by overactin 


it. She s 
personal liking for the part run 3 
with her judgment, and, while she d 
more with it than anyone else could 
feels the insincerity of a poor play af 
is insincere in her acting. i 
Which was a perfectly true and k 
criticism and a credit to her intelligengs 
there was no reason why it should gg 
have been published—but it wasn’t, ” 


Posing as a High-Brow 


THESE are some of the reasons 
it is difficult to write an interview which 
is at once intelligent and interesti 4 
Another reason is that players are apt 
to pose before an interviewer, just 3 
they pose before a photographer. 

I interviewed a comic opera star on 
and was received by a young lady in ay 
elaborate tea-gown, who © discoursed: 
about her “art” and made a number of 
thoughtful remarks on “the craze for 
‘Isben’ plays.” Evidently her press 
agent had rehearsed her for the occa : 
sion, and she had absorbed enough i 
get everything but the mere detail of 
sen’s name. It was a rather weird c 
until something or other was said whi 
caused her to climb hastily from 
pedestal and reveal herself as the jo 
interesting woman she really is. 
talked well about the things she knew, 
and she knew a number of things, 

I was less inclined to laugh at her later, 
when a friend told me that a- manager,” 
who was presenting a play by the g 
Norwegian, made the remark that 
“didn’t mind producing plays that 0 
called for one set, like ‘Isben’s,’ ” 


Mixture of Hard and Easy 


MARGARET ANGLIN is a diffi 
proposition to the interviewer. She 
a wit that is a bit satiric, and she can 
be led to take an interview seriously. 

Mabel Barrison is the most natural? 
subject I ever met. She doesn’t ca 
whether or not you interview her, a 
you can “Write anything; I don’t kno 
what to say.” But if you should Happen 
to mention that Clyde Fitch was a won- 
derful man, you will draw forth an ale 
most unlimited flood of appreciation. 





Loftus, if you are lucky 
such to catch her in a contemplative 
ood, is one of the most interesting 
omen of the stage—from a newspaper 
man’s point of view. Literature, art, 
qusic, famous and interesting men and 
en here and abroad—she can_ talk 
charm, ‘wit, and cleverness on these 

d many other subjects. 
Zelda Sears is another woman whose 
‘glert and well-informed mind is a de- 


‘light. 
Nazimova and Quicksilver 


MME. NAZIMOVA—well, any 
newspaper writer who has ever tried to 
reduce her personality to a column and 
a half can tell you how it feels to at- 
tempt to gather up a lot of spilt quick- 
silver. 

- After seeing her in “Hedda Gabler,” 
“K Doll’s House,” and “Comtesse -Co- 
quette,” I made an attempt at an inter- 
view. A woman artist and I caught her 
in an unfortunate moment, when she 
was rather shy of newspaper folk, for 
an interview, with sketches showing her 
_ in what the writer had called “a temper- 
“amental undergarment,” had just ap- 
ed. Both the writing and the 
sketches were unsigned, and though 
Park Row and Broadway knew that 
both writer and artist were women, the 
' public at large couldn’t know it. How- 
ever, I believe Madame was somewhat 
consoled when, a few weeks later, the 
'same paper had a half-page account— 
‘with appropriate sketches—of Mary 
perien in her Louis-something-or-other 
d. 
Nazimova proved not shy, but a trifle 
diffident, in manner, and the interview 


went on swimmingly until, struck with 
compunction at the idea of writi:.g up a 
flippant account in the usual style of the 
paper for which it was intended, I ex- — 
plained that, being more or less of a 
free lance I might submit it to another 
paper. Madame thereupon read me a 
lecture on the iniquities of my profes- 
sion, which she has since repeated with 
varying degrees of emphasis. She has a 
distrust of American journalism, not in 
its department of criticism, but in its 
propensity for personalities. The. sec- 
ond time I interviewed her she greeted 
me like an old friend, and the third 
time—-for a magazine article on an ap- 
proaching Ibsen, production—she made 
a gallant effort to tell me how she con- 
ceived her rdles. 

It is too bad that such information 
could not be passed on, but unfortunate- — 
ly I found myself with several drops of 
quicksilver safely caught and the rest 
too elusive for capture. : 

You are never quite sure what you 
will find when she receives you—a 
young and enthusiastic girl, a weary, 
somewhat cynical woman, or a friendly, 
good comrade. Charles Darnton catches 
one phase, Forrest Arden another, Alan 
Dale a third—and all true. 

There is a fascination in interviewing 
any celebrity, and a pleasant sense of 
achievement in getting a real word-pic- 
ture of any noteworthy personality. 

A newspaper friend-told me that in- 
terviewing Nazimova was getting to be . 
a habit with some scribes in New York, 
and that interviewing was a silly busi- 
ness, anyway. Maybe it is, but it has all 
the fascination of a game of chance— 
and I’m still waiting to get a real, true 
interview with Nazimova! 
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THEACTORSPPLAY 


’ BY MRS. STUART ROBSON’ 


‘MRS. STUART-ROBSON, for a 


ment. Last season she supported 
Barran in ‘‘ The Country Boy.”’ 


HE theatrical world to-day is the 
manager’s world. Fifteen or 
twenty years ago it belonged to 

the actor. In those days when the 
world was his, the actor played to 
the public and to his own artistic con- 
Science. Now he plays to the mana- 
ger. He knows no other public, no 
ther standard of excellence but the 
manager’s approval. 

This, from the viewpoint of a wo- 
man who has known the stage both as 
a manager’s wife and as a member of 


the company, is what the twentieth - 


century has brought the art and pro- 
fession of acting. 


eriod after the death of her husband, lived in reti 
idney Drew in “Billy,” and is now playing as WV 


Since the passing of the old stock 
and repertoire companies, there 
less opportunity for a man to becon 
familiar with the literature of 
stage. Some way I think, too, th 
he has less chance for an individ 
expression or interpretation of a pz 
than in the old days. He plays it 
the manager thinks it should 
played. 

But this is not, to my mind, 
saddest change that has come. 0 
the stage in the years I have knov 
it. Perhaps it is because our prof 
sion is overcrowded; perhaps it ish 
cause the theatre, like everyth 
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0 lew put that framed by the square 
of the box office window; but what- 
ever it is, the fact is plain that the 
actor is no longer the personage, the 
man of consequence that he was a 
decade or two ago, and the change 

come quickly. Actors now, even 
the best of them, seem only parts of a 
great play; parts perhaps of charm 
and interest, but lacking the impor- 
tance which makes it impossible for 
the play to go on without them. 


» 


One reads on the bill boards; “The 
Witching Hour, with Mr. John Ma- 
son.” The player is secondary. “The 
play’s the thing,” in a fuller, more defi- 
nite sense than it was when the words 
were written—than it ever has been. 
The actor and his art are subsidiary. 
- Tf Mr. Robson had lived to see this 
“condition of affairs, it would have 

broken his heart. To him the art of 
"acting was a serious, dignified art. I 
> don’t see how it can be to the next 
"generation of actors if the shadow of 

box office continues to grow. 

There may be a few stars yet who 

go their own way undisturbed, but 
the great army of player folk play 
‘their parts as they are told, They 
want to hold their positions and there 

a long line waiting for every part. 

0 one can afford to take chances. 
- Itremember once, when I was with 
‘Augustin Daly’s company, twenty 
“years ago, of seeing Jim Lewis throw 
‘Up his part and walk out of the the- 
atre because he didn’t like the way 
Mr. Daly spoke to him. 
_ “Take it, Governor,” he said hand- 
‘ing the part over to Mr. Daly, “and 
get someone else to. play it. I don’t 
like the way you speak to me. I’m not 
accustomed to being spoken to in that 
‘way and I wont stand it.” 

Mr. Daly had just ‘been a little 


gruff and ‘short, ‘that was all. But 
Lewis left and Mr. Daly sent:for him 
the next day. In the. same way, I saw 
John. Drew walk out of Mr. Daly’s 
theatre once—because he didn’t like 
the way he was spoken to; and Mr. 
Daly sent for him to come back. 

Mr. Daly was the greatest manager 
of that time. But to him an actor had. 
an individuality that was an asset to 
the company and which could not be 
replaced at a moment’s notice, if at 
all. 

-If an actor in one of David Belas- 
co’s companies should take offense 
and walk out @f the theatre without 
warning, that way, do you think Mr. 
Belasco would send for him? No. 
He’d send for some one else. That is 
the difference. 

% 

Possibly this new order of things © 
is evidence of the increased number 
of good actors, but I don’t believe it. 

I have heard Mr. Robsorrtell a sim- 
ilar story of an experience he had 
once when he was playing in Mrs. 
John Drew’s company. Mrs. Drew 
was a great manager as well as a 
great actress. She was a wonderful 
business woman and handled all the 
details of the business of her com- 
pany. 

Mr. Robson came into rehearsal 
one day when perhaps he had had a 
drink or two with some friends. Mrs. 
Drew was annoyed. 

“Mr. Robson,” she said sharply, 
“you have been imbibing too much.” 
“I don’t understand you, Madame," 

he said. 

She repeated more emphatically, 
“You have been imbibing too much.” 

“I don’t understand what you mean 
by speaking to me in that way, Mrs. 
Drew,” he said. i 

“Well, you’d better understand 
pen I mean, and understand it at 

” she said testily. 





“I don’t like your manner of speak- 
ing to me, Madame,” he replied, “and 
“you may have my part and fill my 
place at once.” And he walked out 


of the theatre. 


_ You see it was quite the thing to 
- walk out of the theatre in those days 


if people were at all rude or unpleas- 


ant with you. 


Well, Mrs. Drew said things about 


Mr. Robson before the curtain that 
night, explaining his absence—things 
which neither of them expected ever 
to forget, and which Mr. Robson was 
sure he never could forgive. 


% 


‘Three days afterward she drove up 
- to his humble dwelling in her car- 
 Tiage, and when he went out, very 
dignified and cool, to speak to her, 
she said: “O Rob, how are you?” 
Then he knew there was reconcilia- 
tion ahead. 
- But he still remembered his offend- 
ed dignity. 
_. “I want you to come back,” she 

Said. 

_- He remembered that “too much 
_ imbibing,” and the explanation before 
_ the curtain and he refused. “No, Mrs. 
‘Drew, I can’t.” 

- But she insisted and her fine car- 
Tiage in that quiet neighborhood was 
" attracting a great deal of attention 
- and Mr. Robson felt conspicuous. He 

- was flattered and pleased that she 

should hunt him up that way for he 
Was just a young actor then and she 
“was a great lady in the profession. 


- $till he didn’t intend to go back. He - 


didn’t like to be told he had been 
-“Gmbibing too much,” when he hadn’t 
_ —€specially before the whole com- 
_._ “You must come back,” she said, 
' “Ym losing money. People are stay- 
_ ing away on your account. You must 
come back, Rob.” 

_ Then he thought of a way to put 


an end to the whole matter as 
posed. He thought it was a hb 
flash of inspiration. 

“TH come back,” he said, “if 


week more than I was getting. U 
no other consideration,” 

“Agreed,” she said quickly, givin 
him her hand. “Be at rehearsal 
promptly at ten. Good by.” a 

And she drove away under the 
miring eyes of the entire neighh 
hood, before Mr. Robson could ca 
his breath. It was the greatest s 
prise of his life. But he went b 
with the increase of salary, and the 
was no more trouble. 


& 


When Mr. Robson had a company 
of his own he used to ask for sugges. © 
tions from the members of the com 
pany. Actors were encouraged to sug- 
gest new business, new interpreta 
tions of lines. Frequently he offer 
prizes for the best suggestions. Peo- 
ple don’t do that nowadays. There is 
only one way now to play a part 
that is as the playwright and the man- 
ager have agreed it should be play 

The individuality and ability of the 
actor are of so little account that he 
frequently is engaged or turned away 
according to whether or not he looks © 
the part. Especially is this true of the © 
women in a play. The author decides 
when he writes the piece, how each 
character should look. Then the play- 
ers are engaged accordingly. A wo- 
man may be very clever and well able 
to play the part she asks for, but if” 
her eyes are brown when they sho 
be blue, or her nose is Grecian’ wh 
it should be piquant, she doesn’t 


it. 
% 


I knew a woman once, a very good 
comedienne, who went to see afl 
agent about a part for which she h 





‘recommended to him. She was “You wont do,” he said before they — 
‘when she got to his office. She had time to talk it over at all. “You — 
. wont do, you look too gloomy.” : 
‘and several things had gone And another woman got the part. — 
png before she started. Her new So you see those were good old 
had come home with the plume days for the actor, when acting was 
the wrong side, the maid had for- an art and the play needed the indi- 
ten to leave her any towels, and vidual actor. 
“morning coffee wasn’t strong But perhaps these are good days 
ugh, so, although she naturally for the rnanager. And here’s wishing _ 
blithe and cheerful, she didn’t him well. 
kk quite as much so as usual when 
went into the agent’s office. 


SWEET SIMPLICITY 


i PRINTER once brought to Booth for inspection the proof of a new poster, 
which, after the manner of its kind, announced the actor as “the eminent 
tagedian, Edwin Booth.” Mr. Booth did not fully approve it. “I wish you’d 
‘ out that ‘eminent tragedian’ business. I’d much rather have it simple 
Booth,’ he said. “Very good, sir.” The next week the actor saw the 

it of his new bills in position. His request had been carried out to the let- 
. The poster announced the coming engagement of “Simple Edwin Booth.” 
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A SHORT STORY OF COLLEGE THEATRICALS 


ALDER fell into the dressing-room, simply got to help do me up— 
where Roscoe and I were frantic- in thunder’s my wig?” 
ally dressing—we were late and He dashed out of the room as pre= 

there was only half an hour before the cipitately as he had. entered. That was 

overture—with an armful of pink Calder all over—putting off his ow 
clothes, which he cast promiscuously business until the last possible mo 

upon the floor. and then expecting everyone to d 

“We've only got half an hour!” he theirs to help him with it. He wass 

informed us—Calder is one of those and stout and volcanic, and always 

queer chaps who are always telling you a stew about something: 

something you know already. “Here, “He'll be late, sure as snakes,” 
you fellows are nearly dressed—you’ve Roscoe comfortably. He stood before 
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10 the same dressing-room—nervous- 
‘dabbing on his chin a false white 
d that made him look amazingly 
jarchal. That beard was one of the 
hiefest trials of poor old Roscoe’s life. 
it came off once, when we were playing 
Philadelphia, and he had never got- 
n over his shame and mortification. 
ince then he invariably pulled it off 
two or three times to see how tight it 
stuck on. 
© I was struggling to fasten my skirts 
in the back, so I paid no attention to 
either of them. Two hooks always per- 
sisted in going into the same hole, and 
I usually hooked them both into the 
stuff in my hurry, and let it go at 
t. We had only one dresser with the 
Club that trip, so half the fellows had 
to dress themselves. Calder and I were 
both girls and we hated it like the deuce. 
As luck would have it, I was the only 
‘one in the Club who could do toe-dan- 
cing, so I got stuck with the part of 
Fluffy Ruffies. (It was Miss Frivolity 
we were playing—written by Smithson, 
708. There were some corking good 
songs and dances, even though the plot 
was too small to be seen with the naked 
eye.) I’m five feet eleven-and-three- 
arters, and I shall never forget the 
t time I got into those darned little 
fhiffy skirts and squeezed into that pink 
silk décolleté waist, with two fellows 
hanging on like grim, death to my cor- 
set laces. And me just out of training 
for the Varsity eleven and husky as a 
ain-fed steer! And that wig! I ate long 
ite hairs for nearly two weeks before 
learned how to manage it. This was 
the first time that Calder had ever been 
On tour with the Club, and he kept 
Stubbs, the stage manager, in a chronic 
‘state of nervous prostration. But al- 
‘though he carried on like all get-out in 
the dressing-room from pure stage- 
fright, he had always been all right 
it rehearsals, once we got the calcium 
ted on him, and never forgot his 
one line. 
We were playing at the New National 
Washington that night, and society 
d turned out in force to greet us, 
for the Paint and Powder Club per- 
Ormance was the star event of the 


box and there were ministers and secre- : 
taries galore. And girls !|—say, Washing- 
ton runs Baltimore a close second in 


girls, and that’s going some, The night 


was unseasonably warm and there was 
a nervous tension of excitement in the — 
air that made it hotter still. Outside the 
door, which Calder had left open in 
his haste, we could hear Stubbs’ pierc- 
ing voice: 

“You men have got to- quit smokin’ 
in the green room; go outside in the 
corridor if you must do it. Hey, Cal- 
der, why the gevil aren’t you dressed ?” 

Calder blew in again with his golden 
wig—there wasn’t a dark girl in the out- 
fit, for every fellow had insisted on be- 
ing blond and beautiful—and began to 
shed his own clothes, talking tike a 
megaphone as he worked. 

“Stubby says the house is packed. 
The Lennigs have a box and some 
ple. I got stuck with the girl at the 
Frasers’ eat this afternoon—she’s going 
to be at the ball to-night—look out 
or she'll get her lunch-hooks on you. 
Say, one of you fellows do me up in 
back, will you? Quick!—Great scat, 
there’s the overture!” 

He writhed himself rapidly into a 
mass of fluffy pink, above which his 
plump neck, muscular arms and red, 
shining face rose with overwhelming 
effect, and backed around upon us. So 
we stopped our own operations unwil- 
lingly to help. 

“Here, take hold of these strings and — 
pull. They’ll stand it; I laced the beast- 
ly things up with rawhide.” (Instantly 
I resélved to lace mine up with raw- 
hide, too.) “Tighter—ow! My Lord, 
you chumps—wait till I get my breath, — 
can’t you?” ; 

He stood in the middle of the room, 
in his outstanding pink skirts, pink ~ 
stockings and. large, high-heeled pink 
slippers, his perspiring face framed in 
yellow curls, while Roscoe, in his velvet 
gown of Uncle Methuselah, and I, in 
the long, abnormally fluffed skirts of 
Fluffy Ruffles . first-scene costume, 
pulled and tugged and panted. 

“Hold on—that’ll do!” gasped our 
victim. 

Roscoe went to the glass to pull his 





Club ever hak. He managed eve er 


: whether it was his business or. 

“You'd better put some more powder you can believe he had his hands 
on your face, Sy. You rubbed it all off with us all right. He pounced 
on Calder’s back.” sweet young thing who was peace 

At this Calder went all up in the lighting another cigarette. 

ir. “You, Allan!’ he hissed in a 

“Holy Moses! I forgot to fix my face! whisper—“ you got a hole in your stog 
Who's got the rouge and my black ing—I saw it all the way across th 
stuff ?” stage. Go paste a piece of black cox 

“Dunno—go borrow it,” said I. plaster on it—and jump!” Allan s 

“Go borrow it,” was the slogan of appeared as though blown into air, ap 
the Club. We borrowed everything— Stubbs turned profanely on the rest 0 
make-up stuff, shoes, vests, collars, us. Somebody go take the roug 
cravats, trousers to say nothing of cash. away from that calf Calder. He’s beet 
Calder dashed out en route to borrow’ wallowing in it until he looks like 
somebody’s black stuff while I went wrath of heaven—’ And he gallops 
out on the stage, where the scene was off to find out what was the mat 
set for Act I. somewhere else. 

Gluing my eye to a peep-hole, I sur- I picked up Fluffy’s skirts in bot 
veyed the house. As Calder had said, hands—for all my practicing it’s he 
it was packed; the presidential-party only way I can manage them with 
was in the left proscenium box, and assurance of safety to life and li 
behind it were Mrs. Lennig and her and ran_to our dressing-room. Cald 
bevy of girls. Miss Lennig I knew turned a flaming and agonized visage 
slightly; her brother, 09, was a pill, upon me as I burst in on him. a 
who used to come around regularly “What’s the matter with it? It wont 
the day I got my allowance and sing come off!” he snarled. 3 
a hard-luck song. I got a distinct shock Gad, he was a sight! He had 
when I discovered that Beatrice Calder terrific red liquid, and the more he 
was with them. She’s Calder’s sister. to rub it off, the redder it got. I took 
Beatrice is a queen of a girl, one of the bottle away from him and looked 
the only girls I ever really loved—little at the label. = 

and dark, and with the loveliest eyes a “It’s Chinese red, you idiot!” I ¢ 

' man ever looked into. That’s all oled. “Who gave it to you?” 
about her for the present—except that “Nobody—I got it out of a make: 
she hadn’t a bit of use for Me. box in the property-room. How’n t 

I skipped off-stage as the orchestra der was J to know?” he growled. “Off 
thumped out the last bars of the over- get busy and do something besides staid 
ture. My dress—Fluffy’s dress— is long there and grin like a hyena, can’t you 
and swirls around my feet in the most I can’t go on like this!” 
fetching way, but it is so tight I don’t He certainly couldn’t. I tried not 

_ dare sit down in it. So I joined a row laugh, but more on account of mf 
of blondined chorus girls who were clothes than on account of Calder, amd 
stacked up against the wall of the cor- seized a powder-box and lathered h 

ridor between the green rooniand the with powder. It toned him down 
stage, each one gulping down a last but his color scheme sure was impr 
cigarette while waiting for his cue. sionistic, Then I heard the first bars 0) 

The curtain went up; the house rus- my entrance, so off I skippéd, leaving 

__ tled into silence; Roscoe, who was “dis- him cursing and mopping. a 

~ covered,” and his companions, began It’s ice-cream and cake to hear th 
the opening scene. Stubbs, his hair on girls out front and in the boxes (ye 
end, his .eyes everywhere at once, can hear ’em, too, because the mu e 
dashed up to us. He’s little and Irish, drops to a little chuckling murmur,aml 
and for all his temper—or perhaps be- they don’t make any bones about ve 
cause of it—the best stage manager the ing their admiration): 





s Jack Symonds! Look at his 
will you?’—“Why, he’s really 
graceful—for a man.”—“I never 
a better girl”’—“My dear, will you 
se at his arms and shoulders—did 
u ever see anything so bony?—and 
% his feet funny?” 

ou get perfectly brazen after a 
and merely grin back at them and 
yourself, but at first you want 

/go away somewhere to blush. 

" Now, it happens that I have a voice 
t can drop to lower G with the great- 
ease and precision; and when Fluffy 
fies, the Merry Widow, batted her 
es at Roscoe and sang feelingly: 

"Oh pity a lonely widow, a shy and 
shrinking flower—” 


im a ten-horse-power baritone, it drew 
} giggle out of the house every time. 
Fortunately, Paint and Powder audi- 
ses come prepared for any old thing 
may happen along; anything goes, 
Whether it’s down on the bills or not. 
It’s darned lucky for us fellows, some- 


es. : 
_ There’s a high note at the end of the 
erse—‘“The temple of my hear-r-rt”’ 
hat goes pretty nearly up to Z 
ind that I always squeak on. So I go 
it with a good full breath, to land 
by sheer physical force, as it were. 
| Sometimes I catch it, and sometimes, 
be candid, I don’t. This time I did; 
right on the word something 
pped inside me—or rather, inside of 
my clothes. Instantly I clapped-my left 
Mand down hard as far back toward 
Mmy shoulderblade as I could reach, 
"to hold the beastly things together, not 
knowing what might happen. At the 
Same instant Stubbs’ furious voice 
Teached me from the wings: 
“Your heart’s in front, you idiot.” 
For a second I did not catch his 
ning. Then the house caught it, too, 
nd a ripple went over it; somebody 
tted to clap, others took it up, and 
tom that minute we had ’em going. 
made me feel like a goat, especially 
s I knew by Stubbs’ voice that 
Ought to have gotten the hook, but it 
rmed things up at the start, and any 
tue actor will tell you that’s worth 
ficing a good deal for. 
Thad to-sing the Widow song again, 


and this time I got my hand on the 
right spot, and that raised another 
laugh. Then I swirled off, upper right, 


and the chorus came on. And Calder — 


wasn’t with them! Stubbs overtook me 
as I reached our dressing-room door, 
and, my aunt, his profanity was a 
thing to make your hair curl. The gist 
of it was that Calder had flatly re- 
belled, fines or no fines, dismissal or 
no dismissal, he wasn’t going on look- 
ing like that. Furthermore, he “had 
locked the door on Stubbs, who did not 
even know what was the matter with 
him 

“Open up, Calder,” I said gently but 
firmly. “It’s Symonds, and I’ve got to 
make a quick change.” 

Calder merely grunted. But sudden- 
ly he flung the door open and shrieked 
at us: 

“You fools! do you want me to queer 
the show for you goin’ on like this?” 

“Shut up!” Stubbs cried frantically, 
nearly as loud. 

I heard Pomeroy Nesbit—he_ plays 
the dog—who had come up to see what 
the fuss was about, say: “Heavens, 
Maud!” under his breath, as fervently 
as though he were swearing. And it 
was indeed “Heavens, Maud!” That 
unlucky chump was smeared with red 
from head to foot; his face was in 
streaks and layers of it and his hands 
were gory. He must have got quite des- 
perate and scrambled all over himself, 
trying to rub it off. But Stubbs suddenly 
went limp and dropped down on a trunk 
and croaked in a husky sort of gasp: 

“My God! Is that all that’s ailing 
you /® 

Then equally suddenly he went vio- 
lently insane and fell on the dresser, 
who also had come up and happened 
to be nearest, and shook him. 

“Go get some turpentine and wash 
this man off!” he raved. “Turpentine 
takes off paint, don’t it?—then go get it 
—make it, if you can’t find it!” 

Now, wouldn’t that make you cough? 
Why couldn’t one of us have thought 
of a simple little thing like that? Every- 
body flew in different directions, hunt- 
ing madly for turpentine, for the key- 
note of the next scene hung on that 
one line of Calder’s, and we simply had 





to get him on to say it. That is, every- Well, the play went peaceful 
body flew but Pommery and I. And _ the audience nearly shrieked it 
Tight here I’ll have to say a word about hysterics when Pommery Sic 
him. up gravely into Miss Frivolity’s lap 
His real name is Henry Nesbit, but sat there—rather insecurely—on Jj 
he takes the part of Miss Frivolity’s haunches, with his tail wagging and hi 
toy Pomeranian, that is on the pro- pink tongue hanging out as life-like g 
gramme as “Pommery Sic, winner in possible. As Pom weighs about a hi 
the toy-dog class,’ and he'll be called dred and eighty-seven it was a bit 
Pommery as long as he lives, and may- on Jennings, who’s rather under-s 
be longer. He has a beautiful black coat —Jennings is Miss Frivolity—but he 
’ and a pink tongue and a bushy tail that held on to his chair with bof 
Spreads stylishly over his back, and ex- hands, ‘while Pom was climbing up @ 
' cept for his size, you’d think he was him, and the audience sat back af 
Sure enough the real thing. wiped the tears out of its eyes. 
I did a quick change into Fluffys it was just as Pom fell off, which 
' pink ballet clothes, and as I reached does every time accidentally on pure 
‘the door to go back into the wings, I pose, that I smelled a queer sort 9 
heard Calder say, in answer to some smell—couldn’t tell what it was nop 
_ question of Pom’s: where it came from. And I didn’t have 
__ “No, I haven’t—not a drop. Somers time to find out, for we were on the 
had a flask, and I said. ‘Here, give me _ last act, and Stubbs was hustling ug 
a smile out of that, for the Lord knows some. We were going to have Mrs. Lene 
I need it,’ but he wouldn’t. If he had, _nig’s party behind the scenes when thé 
I tell you I’d have been all right. Who curtain dropped, and when we fellows 
' cares for the rules in a crisis like this? were clothed and in our right minds 
Now I’m in a blue funk—I can’t re- again, as Miss Lennig unkindly put ie 
member a word—” we, that is, our particular bunch were! 
“See here, Calder,” I said sternly, going to take them in a big motor-bug 
_ you're no great pumpkins in this show, to Rauscher’s, where the dance was 
and if you haven’t sense enough to say be held. 
_ seven words of one syllable, the sooner The President’s party left about thes 
2 ‘re fired from the Club the better. middle of the last act—luckily for ug 
- You know your speech as well as I for if they had got caught in the mi 
~do—‘She went out the front way—’” up that followed, we’d have had all 
' “She didn’t—‘She has gone out the . papers shrieking that our show 
back way,’” said Calder hastily, before nothing but a fow-ul scheme to 
_ he thought. Then he saw the point and _sassinate the ‘chief executive. The 
became so annoyed with me that he  tain’rang down, the audience grad 
forgot all about being nervous over his got out, the music stopped and the 
; nigs came trooping back to the gr 
_ The dresser ran up, with a quart-bot- room. Of course we all wanted to st0 
' tle of turpentine, most of which he had _ and get praised for our looks, but we 
spilled on the way upstairs, and started should have been late dressing. 
in to swab off Calder’s piebald visage. In our room I found Roscoe, trying) 
“My cue came, and I had to goon, soI to pull his beard off—it had stuck 
left him, hoping to heaven he would tighter than a postage stamp and 
“not think of something else to do be- was in no condition for coherent sp 
fore he was wanted. That time I was —and Calder sitting on the floor, 
on for about fifteen minutes before the ting out of his pink slippers. I had 
chorus entered. You can believe I was taken off my Merry Widow bonn 
relieved to see poor old Calder in his when there was a sort of a stamp 
_ place, a bit mussed up as to his ruffles, of noise outside, and a voice yelled: © 
and smelling frightfuliy of turpentine, “Fire !” a 
but otherwise not visibly very much the You have to hear that word shoutet 
_worse for wear, in a place like that to understand what 





ly means. Before we three could 
‘move, the door burst open and 
bs thrust his head in. And after 
came a great swelling billow. of 
; smoke; and the air was split into 
yers with the shouting of men’s 
ces. It seemed as though all in an 
tant the whole place had broken in- 
9 pandemonium. Stubbs barked some- 
ng at us—I was too dazed even to 
en to him—and vanished again into 
smoke that even in that moment 
was swirling thick into the room. 
After that everything seemed to hap- 
ben at precisely the same instant. The 
t thing I thought of was the women 
‘downstairs in the greenroom. I ran out 
to the hall—in those little pink ballet 
‘skirts I could run like a rabbit—and 
found myself in a hurrying crowd of 
"people. Two firemen were dragging a 
ime of hose up the stairs, and a lot of 
Men in all stages of weird costuming 
nd in evening dress were pushing past 
them, trying to go down.The fire seemed 
to. be downstairs, somewhere in the 
wer tier of dressing-rooms—and 
eatrice was down there in the green- 
toom! I dived for the stairway and ran 
uarely into a policeman who was 
Tacing up after the firemen. He clutched 
‘me and began trying to drag me down 
‘the hall to the window, away from the 
ts, shouting through the racket: 
“Yez can’t git down thim stairs— 
there’s a fire-escape at the windy.” 
IT squirmed, but he was a big fellow 
nd he hung on like grim death. We 
testled half way down the hall, and 
st as I got his head in the crook of 
my elbow there was a crash of break- 
ing glass behind me and he howled: 
“Och, Casey, aroo, here’s another 
‘wan! Git a-holt of her in the back 
dd we'll put her out the windy!” 
I tripped over a line of hose just then, 
id as we went down with ‘a crash 
meone else came through the window 
nd fell on my face. There was a fierce 
ix-up for a minute. I didn’t do a thing 
) Casey before he could get off me; 
ad by that time I had my wind. back. 
“You let me up or I'll break your 
ces!” I yelled, “The hell I’m going 
out ag window—I’m going down- 
fairs 


I thought they were both crazy; I 
realize now that they thought the same 
of me. They both drew back doubt- 
fully and I got on my feet. My nose 
was bleeding where Casey had lit on 
it and my skirts were torn, and 7 
must have looked like the deuce. 


“Aint it the bally gurrl, yez are?” a 


my policeman demanded indignantly. 
His eyes suddenly popped out of his 
head. “Blissid saints, did iver ye see 
the loiks of it!” he cried. “What in 

blazes is this show, anny-ways?” : 

I turned and saw Pom tearing down 
the hall on his hind legs, his red ribbon 
untied, his fur scorched and his jaws 
and tail hanging loose and flapping as 
he ran. He began to claw at his face 
with his front paws as soon he saw — 
me, shouting something that was smoth- 
ered in the depths of his costume, The 
two coppers looked absolutely lost. 

“Take his head off—he wants to 
talk!” I shouted at them, and bolted 
back for the stairway. But my indefati- 
gable rescuer came galloping after and 
seized me with the grip of the law on 
the top step. 

“See here, you fresh guy, whatever 
ye are,” he said angrily, “me orders 
is to clear this building—see? How 
many more of you lunytics is loose 
around here?” 

At this moment Pom and Casey came 
up. Pom’s. head was free and his face 
was white and glistening with sweat. 

“If you men want to help, go round 
up that bunch of girls that was down 
in the greenroom,” he said curtly. 

“What kind o’ girls?—his kind?” 
cut “in Casey sourly, with a vicious 
glance at me. 

Pom and I swore in chorus. 

“Oh, real girls—women, you fat- 
head!” Pom snapped. He gripped my 
arm, “Sy, where’s Miss Calder—have 
you seen Miss Calder?” 

“Good Lord, isn’t she with the 
bunch?” I asked in horror. : 

“Not when I was down there,” he 
answered, talking so fast he stuttered. 
“Man, dear, we’ve got to find her!” 

Now, although it takes a long time to 
tell, the whole thing really happened in 
about thirty seconds. Pom and I in- 
stantly forgot everybody in the world 





but Beatrice Caidet a was lost some- 
where in those billowing, sinister clouds 
- of smoke, and it was up to us to find 
her. We separated, Pom going to our 
dressing-room to see if by any chance 


she could have gone there, thinking her 


brother would be there, and I stumbling 


‘downstairs in the smoke and steam. | 
forget what happened to the two po- 
licemen ; they seemed suddenly to fade 
away, and I’ve never seen them since. 
_ Beatrice wasn’t in the green-room, 
the worst of the fire seemed to be; so 
I backed out, beating the sparks off 
those fluffy skirts with my hands, and 
tan into Roscoe, who was half in and 
half out of his clothes and was choking 
and coughing to beat the band. I slapped 
him on the back and said: “Hey, what’s 
the matter with you?” He had an arm- 
ful of things, mostly coats and waist- 
- coats, I think, and when I hit him he 

‘drupped nearly all of them. 

— “Look out, can’t you!” he growled 
between coughs, “I got all your clothes 
here and Calder’s—” 

“Where's Calder?” I interrupted. 

“T saw him in the hall back there,” 
said Roscoe, with a jerk of his head 
rearward. “Gone perfectly bughouse 
about something—I didn’t wait to find 
out what. Come on—let’s pike out of 
this.” 

“Can't,” said I. “I’m looking for his 
sister—she’s lost in here somewhere—” 

“She is not,” said. Roscoe rudely. 

“She’s outside, acting like sin because 
that, fool brother of hers wont come 
out.” 

_ By this time it was beyond me to 
tell who was outside and who was in. 

You do some awfully foolish things 
“sometimes, in a case like that—but 
see plenty of other people doing 
Other things a long sight worse. When 
IT found Calder, he was on his hands 
and knees, his skirts sticking up around 
“him like a chicken’s tail, hunting be- 
hind a pile of boards for one of his 
pink slippers, and he absolutely refused 
“to. come with me until he found it. And 
“he was cold sober, too! I wanted to 
throttle him on the spot, but he turned 
an eye of such inflamed rage upon me 
that I refrained. 
“Where's Beatrice?” I demanded. 


~ Calder went on. poking beh 
boards. pais 

“I thought some of you fellows 
her. She was here with Jennings | 
a second ago,” he said, and instag 
reverted to his grievance. “Where 
time is that slipper? It’s the one 
doesn’t hurt, and I’ve got to find 
Some crazy fireman thought I 
sure-enough girl and tried to carry ¢ 
downstairs—huh! I bet you he 
out a thing or two pretty quick | 
it came off and slid under here.” 

“Oh, cut it out!” I cried. “The 
lice are trying to clear the buildin 
come along out, you cheerful idiot 

I grasped him by a handful of skirg 
but he tweaked himself free, so I Ie 
him alone, because it was more imp 
tant to find out what had really becor 
of Beatrice. 4 

And this time I did find her, stu 
ling along the lower hall with. little 
Jennings. My heart gave a leap an 
turned a somersault when I saw her, s 
looked such a helpless bit of a thing in 
all that smoke. When she saw me she 
held out both hands, crying: 

“Where is he—oh, where is he?” 

I caught the hands, and. she fel 
against me with a little sob of fri 
and exhaustion. I forgot all ab 
little Jennings, and so, I expect, did 

“Oh, Jack,” she whispered, “w 
you find him for me?” 

Then she quietly fainted in my arm 
There was no time to lose, if I didn’t 
want to set us both on fire with tho 
crazy clothes of mine. I picked her up, 
shielding her face from the smok 
against my shoulder, and started for 
corrider that led to the outside d 
But a blanket of smoke, shot here 
there with little licking’ flames, ro 
back to meet me, and I saw it was 
use trying to get out that. way. So 
started. back upstairs again, intend 
to go along the upper hall and out 
window where Casey had come in. That 
trip lasted about a year; and bys the 


‘time I gained the hall I was blind ai 


smothered and staggering. I swung ov 
the high sill of the window and starte d 
down the fire escape, clinging to i 
rail with one hand and holding Bea 
trice with the other. I got a confuset 





tmarish vision of a crowd of 
below me, seen in the glare of 
s and lamps, of pumping engines, 
long, snaky lines of hose worming 
vard to the windows; and then, ob- 
ing every objective impression, 
e the realization of the fact that I 
carrying the girl I loved; that she 
appealed to me to save her brother, 
hat it was to me she turned. 
It’s true—she does care, for all her 
ing!” I cried to myself. It made me 
exultant, of course, and yet rever- 
ily tender, in a queer way, because she 
id-given herself away so unconscious- 
y, Her soft hair brushing against my 
and the yielding weight of her 
to my head so badly that I 
shed the fire escape had been twice 
long. I remember wondering peev- 
ly what everyone was laughing at, 
though I never thought of it at the 
ne, it probably was pretty funny. It 
es me rather sore even now to think 
it. The only chance I ever had to do 
rescue act, and to have to do it in 
ts and pink gauze skirts—skirts, of 
things, and a yellow wig! Gad! I 
d to thrash nearly the entire class 
hen we went back to college, until 
they learned not to make allusions to it. 
I reached the end of the fire escape, 
d dropped plump into a group of our 
yn people. Beatrice was snatched 
yay from me by a wild-eyed woman— 
7 think it was Mrs. Lennig—just as 
H Roscoe ran up, He had my raincoat, 
and I fell on it with a sob of joy and 
Buttoned it up to my ears. 
| “What do you know about that!” he 
gried. “Calder’s turpentine and some 
low’s cigarette did it—that dresser 
ed it all over the place while he was 
ing upstairs with it—” 
“Let's get the women out of this,” I 
id hastily, not paying much attention 
10 what he said. So we all went across 
the street to the little park that is oppo- 
Site the theatre. Calder and Pom joined 
is here; Pom was the most dilapidated 
looking souse of a dog you ever saw, 
rand Calder was carrying a slipper care- 
Mully in his hand. Beatrice had recov- 
ed, and as we came up she turned to 
with the shyest, most divine smile— 
d went right straight to Pom. He put 


a furry arm around her, and held out 
his other hand to me. . 

“Thanks, old man,” he said huskily, - 
“You saved her for me—I saw it from 
the window. We’re engaged ; I guess we 
might as well announce it.” 

“Good enough!” I lied brazenly when _ 
I could get my breath, pumping Pom’s ~ 
hand, “There’s only one man I’d rather 
have get her than you—and that’s me.” 

They thought I was joking, of course, 
never dreaming of the broken heart be- 
neath my pink silk waist. I gave them 
my blessing; and just about that time 
one of us notic€d that the engines were 
beginning to limber up and clatter away. 
Really, I hate to tell this part, but I’m 
not the only one who feels sheepish 
when the subject is mentioned. We 
were a pretty draggle-tailed lot, as you 
may imagine; and as we were sizing 
each other up to see who looked decent 
enough to take the women home—no 
dance for us that night—a policeman 
wandered up and said: 

“If you folks want any clothes to 
go home in, you’d better go pick ’em_ 
out.” 

We were so convinced that the thea- 
tre was about to be burned to the 
ground and that we had escaped barely 
in time to save our lives, that we first 
stared at the policeman and then turned 
and stared at the building. And if you'll 
believe me, the fire was out. The fire- 
men were coming out of the long alley 
that leads from the street to the stage 
door, reeling up their hose. It was all 
wet and smoky inside, of course, and ~ 
they left an engine to see that no smold- 
ering sparks broke out again. 

We took the policeman’s advice and 
hustled inside to pick out our clothes, 
thankful for the chance. Ballet dresses. 
aren’t built to-stand stunts like that, and © 
I could not very much blame the rat of 
a kid that kept darting almost under my 
feet and singing loudly: 

“Oh, mother, mother, mother, pin 
some clothes on me!” 

Pom and Beatrice are to be married 
in the spring, and I’m to be best man. 
That’s about all of one of the most hu- 
miliating experiences of my reckless 
young career—except that it’s up to me 
to get another girl. 











REHEARSALS — 
AS THEY ARE 


* —NOT— 








"MR. NATHAN is one of the best known and most entertainin 
In the present article he destroys several illusions with reference 


topics in America. 
the rehearsal manners of famous managers. 


T FREQUENT intervals, the read- 
er has probably read articles that, 
while they did not bear the above 

" title, unquestionably should have. For, 

of all subjects theatfical, there is none 

- ‘more often honored in type.and dis- 
honored in fact than this very topic of 
rehearsals. The press-agent side of re- 
thearsals has been submitted to the lay- 

“man public so often that it has come to 
be regarded as the only side. But prop- 

_ erly guided press agezts, unlike prop- 

erly guided vehicles, never keep to the 

right side—of rehearsals, at least—and 

“consequently, though paradoxically, 
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writers on theatrical 


they keep to the safe side. It would not 
always do to tell the true story of hap 
penings at rehearsals. Rehearsal secrets 
are as sacred in the theatre world of 
illusion as are toilette secrets sacred if} 
Miladi’s. And while it is not my put 
pose to reveal anything a God-fearingy 
muckrake-hating dramatic writer mig 
hesitate to, it is my intention to § 
down a few “inside” -stories,. episodes 
and incidents that these two ears ha 
heard and these two eyes have se 
during the moulding process of a n 
ber of theatrical productions in the pa 
few years. The technical and oft-to 





of rehearsals shall not concern us. 
- with anemic narrative of read- 
the companies by the author, of 
ing of parts, of “reading,” of 
ing through the parts, of act-con- 
ion and similar details of play 
earsals taken from incomplete A and 
eloped full-blossomed Z! Rather 
there be related some separated 
disconnected incidents that, when 
rded as a whole, may, it is hoped, 
ceed in throwing a new little beam 
light on the subject and its personal 
ibjects and rulers. Which preface, al- 
gh somewhat long, is necessary to 
justification of our title. 


A Collier Rehearsal 


ACOUPLE of years ago, while in At- 
tic City, I was invited to witness one 
the rehearsals of William Collier’s 
edy, “The Patriot,” written by the 

or in collaboration with Mr. Hartley 
nners. Mr. Charles Frohman, whose 
actions at rehearsals have been written 
of a hundred times, was in charge—or 
las much in charge as anyone can ever 
be when Mr. Collier has the leading 
art in the play under rehearsal. Mr. 
‘Frohman, wearing his famous soft dark 
‘brown “board-walk” hat, sat in the 
sixth row on the aisle. Next to him was 
tis manager, Mr. Alf Hayman, and 
next to the latter was Mr. William Sey- 
nour, his general stage director. There 
were only three other persons.in the 
theatre, inasmuch as Mr. Frohman is 
fternly opposed to the presence of 
rangers while he is conducting a re- 
learsal. The rehearsal began and the 
‘rst act—it was a three-act play—was 
Gone through without a single inter- 
Tuption on the part of the “rehearser” 
| the aisle in six. The second act 
ed and progressed evenly to.a point 

re the scene disclosed showed a 
Nevada miner’s unpolished wife having 
ea with some swagger and highly shel- 
laced English folk in the latter’s draw- 
mg room, Mr. Frohman, walking leis- 
irely back onto the stage, suggested 
hat the actress playing the part of the 
miner’s wife surreptitiously take a swal- 
low from a whiskey flask while the tea 
tinkers were not looking, and then 


went back into the auditorium and re- 
sumed his seat. The act was finished 
with no further interruptions and so 
was the third and last act. And the re- 
hearsal was over. It. was, moreover, the 
only rehearsal of the play that Mr. 
Frohman had attended; it had been in- 
terrupted only once; and what he did 
in that single interruption pleased Mr. 
Frohman so greatly’ that he wore a 
broad smile for half an hour afterward. 
This, then, is a fair example of the way 
Mr. Frohman “conducts” a rehearsal. 
He had left his seat once, had spoken 
fifteen words—and was done. . 

After he Patriot” left Atlantic 
City, however, Mr. Collier did not be- 
lieve it was in sufficiently good shape 
to dare fortune in New York, and so it 
was taken on the road for a while. Dur- 
ing this brief “road” tour, Collier held 
daily rehearsals on his own account, 
made change after change in the play 
and gradually eliminated almost all the 
lines Manners, his collaborator, had 
put into the piece. For these lines he 
substituted his own familiar staccato, — 
rapid-fire Gatling bits of repartee. When 
Kansas City was reached, “The Pa- 
triot” resembled the original “Patriot” 
in about the same way that George 
Washington resembled Benedict Ar- 
nold. But even then the changing pro- 
cess did not cease. Collier called the 
company together and went through the 
first act, ripped it to pieces; through 
the second act, doing the same; and 
through the third act, likewise doing the 
same—until the scene just before the 
final cffrtain. In this time he had taken 
out all of Manners’ lines that he could 
lay his hands on. It seemed, in short, 
that the changing could go no further. 
Imagine, then, the surprise of the com- 
pany when, finding that one of Man- 
ners’ lines was still doing its duty to- 
ward the very end of the play, Collier 
ordered the actor who had the line to 
“forget it” and read another that Col- 
lier supplied to him extemporaneously, 
“There,” said Collier, “now we're 
through. I’ve got rid of the last Man- 
nerism in the play!” The story. of these 


latter rehearsals may be applied with 


a great deal of truth to almost any play 
in which Mr. Collier appears. 





IN DECIDED contrast to the silent 
Charles Frohman at rehearsals is the 
figure of A. L. Erlanger. I watched the 
latter at a rehearsal of “The Silver 
Star” at the beginning of the last theat- 
tical season, His coat was off and he 
had on a heavy sweater. He did not sit 
down once—and the rehearsal lasted 
more than four hours. He stood close 
to the stage, shifting his position every 
few minutes, dashing across an aisle 
to the other side of the theatre, rushing 
back on to the stage, calling out direc- 
tions every minute or so, and directing 
the movements of everyone on the stage 
from the leading comedians to the last 
dilatory chorus girl. In one of the 
chorus dances at the beginning of the 
second act, there was one girl who was 
chiefly concerned in seeing how con- 
sistently she could keep out of step with 
the others. Mr. Erlanger, with Herbert 
Gresham, stage director, standing close 
by, called her to account twice, but the 
young woman persisted in dancing in 
her own isolated way. 

“Look here,” shouted Mr. Erlanger, 
finally, unable to, contain his wrath, 
“you must remember you’re in the 
chorus. There’s only one individual 
dancer in this show and her name is 
Genée.” The young woman got into 
step at once. 


Rehearsal Quips 


IT WILL be remembered that Alfred 
Robyn was credited—before and after 
—with the music of “The Yankee Tour- 
ist,” the musical play in which Henry 
W. Savage presented Raymond Hitch- 
cock. As the rehearsals of this play pro- 
gressed, Robyn’s tunes, like Manners’ 
“Patriot” lines, were calmly but cer- 
tainly dropped one by one by the way- 
side. At each of the earlier rehearsals, 
one of Robyn’s songs was eliminated 
and a strange air interpolated in the 
Score in its stead. 

It was during one of these rehearsals 
that a friend, for the first time seeing 
the play in the process of the making, 
said to Robyn: “Your songs are going 
pretty well, old man, aren’t they?” 


Whereupon the . composer 
composedly: “Yes, indeed, at. 
of about one a day. 

While on the subject of musi 
comes to mind, too, the retort 
Charles F rohman, during a rehe: 
to William Furst, orchestra lea¢ 
the Empire Theatre, New York. Dw it 
the evolution of “Miss Hook of Hf 
land,” Furst conducted the musica 
While one of the principals was sif 
ing a song; Furst, wildly swinging} 
baton, brought so much din and noi 
out of his orchestra that the singet 
voice was completely drowned out, 7 

“Here, here,” called Mr. Frohma} 
“that’s too loud, altogether too loud 

“Can’t help that, “sir,” called Ful i 
over his shoulder, ‘ 


‘it’s forté.” a 
“In that case,” replied Mr. Frohman 


“you'll have to make it thirty-five.” 94 


Frederic Thompson Rehearses 


SPEAKING of orchestra lead 


there occurred an incident during a dre 


rehearsal of “The Call of the Cricket! 


Edward Peple’s comedy in which 


Mabel Taliaferro appeared last season 


that throws an interesting and relev 


light on the way Frederic Thompsd 


conducts the preliniinary welding of} 


play. The second act was going © 
smoothly and the action came to 
pathetic scene between the star and f 
rival in the affections of the man $f 


loved. During this scene, the orchestt 
played a bit of the quivery music popi 


lar in the lump-in-the-throat momefl 


of a play. Suddenly, the fifty odd guests 


of Mr. Thompson who had been @&& 
vited, were startled by a wild dash dowmt 


Ome 


the aisle. They turned, saw the 
hearser” 
orchestra leader, and finally heard 
remark to the latter that the 


was much too loud. The leader pro 


ved 


in headlong flight toward thi 


tested that it was not. “I know,” replie 


Mr. Thompson, “but you must recall 
the fact that this is a play, not a c ft 


cert.” 2 
I have read many articles setti 
forth the way Frederic Thompson ca 
ducts rehearsals, but, although I have 
watched him rehearse the majority © 


his productions in the last two or et 





s, I have never seen him act in the 
manner attributed to him in the chroni- 
ss in question. During the rehearsals, 
iowever, it is only fair to admit that he 

does chew an unlighted cigar. To that 
at least, what has been written is 


hen “Fred” Thompson, as every- 

knows him, supervises a dress re- 

sal, he takes his stand with the 

r in one of the aisles toward the 

of the auditorium, remaining there 

statue-still attitude, with his eyes 

ned to the headache point on the 

ge. Not once have I ever heard him 

at the actors—although I have 

sequently read that this is one of his 

favorite and regular habits. Once in a 

sat while, he rushes down the aisle 

h the velocity of a half-back bound 

ior the other football eleven’s goal, 

® comes to an abrupt halt close to the 

“Blage, and suggests something to the 

ormers in a voice so soft that it 

es not penetrate a dozen feet back of 

. The only time Mr. Thompson has 

sed his rehearsal voice to even an 

dible point—as far as most of the 

ectators were concerned—in the last 

> years was at a dress-rehearsal of 

ool There Was,” when a number 

Of supers engaged to crowd the deck of 

the steamship shown in the second scene 

of the first act moved about awkwardly 

las if they had all sprained their ankles 

mand wore correspondingly pained ex- 

pressions. “Here, there!” then cried out 

Thompson, “you people _ remember 

you're about to sail for Europe. You 

ict and look as if you thought you were 
Setting sail for Bellevue Hospital.” 


Seeks Friends’ Counsel 


MR. THOMPSON is probably the 

nly producer in America who, during 
ithe latter part of dress rehearsals, takes 
turns in sitting with his friends in the 
fauditorium and asking. them what they 
a think of this part of the play or that; 
how they think it is going; and what is 
the nature of the general impression 
they are receiving. And it is to this open 
Sttitude that he attributes the receiving 
Of numerous available suggestions that 
has acted upon subsequently to his 


Bee 
a 
aq 


own profit and success. As an example, 
it was during the early rehearsals of 
“A Fool There Was” that he saw 
clearly that, while the drama had a 
strong, throbbing prevailing idea, the 
dramatic exploitation of that idea was 
too drab, too insistently murky and un- 
pleasant to make the proper effect upon 
and win the proper sympathy from an — 
audience. As originally planned, the © 
play presented in three direct acts the — 
utter ruination of a man by a bad 
woman.’ There was no digression from 
this theme. The drama progressed in a 
bee-line from the meeting of the two 
central figures down to the final de- 
moralization of the man. In the manu- 
script, this had seemed all right, but 
when placed in rehearsal, it became ap- 
parent that there would. have to be an 
offset—a series of temporary reliefs— 
from the dark, steady march of the in- 
trinsically unpleasant central theme. Mr, 
Thompson watched the evolution pro- 
cess closely, talked it over with the play- 
wright, Porter Emerson Browne, and 
with several persons who, with him, 
were watching the moulding, and finally 
hit upon the idea of presenting each act 
in two highly contrasted pictures in- 
stead of one. For example, he divided 
the first act into two parts, the first 


Showing the man’s home life, the sec- 


ond, his meeting with the woman aboard 
ship. The next act, instead of showing 
merely the second step in the man’s 
degradation, was relieved by showing a 
second group of characters in a mark- 
edly different atmosphere. One of the 
second act scenes disclosed the man’s 
dark library, while the contrasting pic- — 
ture in the same act showed a rose 
garden. The third act was similarly di- — 
vided and the gloom robbed of half its 
unpleasantness, And, because of these 
changes, the drama scored a huge 
success. . 
“Springtime,” the Tarkington-Wilson 
play, was found to “drop” suddenly in 
its last act by Mr. Thompson duri 
rehearsals, a fact due to its decided la 
of sustained action. He. changed this — 
condition by introducing the return 
home of Jackson’s army, that had been 
shown marching off to battle in the 


previous act. 
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Making Scenes 

IN “Polly of the Circus,” which 
he produced two years ago, Mr. Thomp- 
son felt during even the very last 
rehearsals that there was something 
wrong with the play, but he was un- 
able to put his finger on the “some- 
thing.” He talked the matter over with 
some of the persons who were watching 
the try-outs, and from one of them got 
the suggestion that the unsatisfactory 
feeling might be due to the fact that the 
two “villains” in the play were not pun- 
ished in the last act, dropping from 
sight, as they did, in the act before. Mr. 
Thompson quickly ordered the charac- 
ters in question to appear on the scene 
in the last act—the circus grounds— 
caused them to try to sneak into the 
tent, had the circus people kick one of 
them out and embarrass the other by 
making him ridiculous—and_the -play 
“Subsequently satisfied everyone who 
_ Saw it and made a big success, In 
“his latest successful production, “The 
Spendthrift,” also by Porter Emerson 
Browne, Mr. Thompson, discussing the 
rehearsal situation with some of his 
friends, came to appreciate that the 
play’s movement was too monotonous 
and literally changed the whole pre- 
sentation before disclosing it to the pub- 


_~ lic, even going to the extent of having 


the author write an additional act. 
There are some producers who would 
regard suggestions during rehearsals as 
forwardness on the part of those who 
offered them, but not so Mr. Thompson. 
“1 would rather get and profit by criti- 


_ * cisms before the play goes on than get 
them afterward—when it is too late,” 


he says. And, in.the instance of at least 
three of his productions, his belief has 
been substantiated by fat financial re- 
turns. 


Strenuous Mr. Brady 


WILLIAM A. BRADY is to the 
_ theatrical rehearsal what “Hughey” Jen- 

“nings is to the baseball coaching-box. 
Anyone who has ever watched the lat- 
ter jumping around, gesticulating and 
exhorting his team-mates on to victory 
_ may gain a very good comparative idea 
of the actions of Mr. Brady in the play- 


house during play construction 
Mr. Brady goes at-a rehearsal: han 
and tongs, shirt-sleeves and tongue, 
is action, rapid-fire, forward, dow 
quick—all imaginable sorts of act 
but reaction. It was this action ¢ 
made Miss. Grace George the spleng 
actress she is. It was this action ¢ 
has turned failures into sudden sij 
cesses. When Mr. Brady took hold 9} 
Miss George, his wife, in the earhi 
stages of her career and determined 
make her one of the most capable ae 
tresses on the American stage, he kney 
that, above everything else, the on 
quality which she lacked and which he 
to win out, would necessarily ha 
impart to her, was fire. She had repose 
she had a certain simulated vivacity ant 
verve—but she lacked real fire. 
Brady talked to her, pointed out {his 
defect, and showed- her what he meai nt 
But the task of imparting by sugg 
tion was not an easy one and he hit om 
a new scheme. 


The Needed Dash 


DURING a rehearsal, he would hi C 
himself at different points in the action 
of a play, back of doors, behind et 
tains and in other parts of the stag 
where Miss George would have-to stam 
during the enacting of the scenes 
question. And from these hiding place ce 
he would suddenly startle the actress bj 
shouting at her, exhorting her at 
similarly impelling her to put dash z 
spirit into her performance. On one 
hearsal occasion, in fact, Mr. B 
secreted himself in a grate, near w 
Miss George had a “big scene,” 
during the progress of the latter, 
suddenly popped out and _ lite 
shocked her into the proper hysteric 
condition for playing the part at nis 
point as he wished. her to play it. 

At a recent rehearsal of a play 
had previously béen in charge of some 
one else, I saw Mr. Brady “take th Ie 
stage,” as the phraseology goes, tum 
everything topsy-turvy, wipe the effec 
of the other “rehearser’s” work off the 
boards, and start in fresh. And, it only 
remains to chronicle the fact that he 
evolved a success out of what- promiset 





takably to be a dire failure. How 
he do it? First, by making each ac- 
‘honestly feel his part was a good 
he, and secondly, by making each actor 
sel that if he did not get all there was 
out of the good part, he would dismiss 
tim on the spot. Brady is a fighter. And 
believes in a play, all the powers 
‘heaven, hell and the daily newspapers 
n't make him change his mind. 


Belasco Directs 


AVID BELASCO’S method of 
mducting rehearsals has been related 
more accuracy by theatrical 
writers. He is the one “rehearser” 
hose actions, I believe, have been dis- 
sed in the prints in a true light. He 
the most gentle rehearsal conductor 
them all; he does sit down in the 
juditorium with a pad and pencil, mak- 
ng notes; he does hold close consulta- 
fons with each of his actors as to their 
idividual performances, There remains 
le new to be said of Belasco at the 
earsal. The only instance I have ever 

en or heard related that seems worthy 
further chronicle here, I observed 
ring a rehearsal of “Is Matrimony a 
ilure?” at the Savoy Theatre, in At- 
tic City, at the beginning of the last 
tatrical season. Mr. Belasco was 
ted in the third row with William 
Dean, his aide-de-camp. Silently, he sat 
there watching the movements of. the 
sons on the stage, only at infre- 
quent intervals inclining his head to- 
ward his companion to discuss this 
detail or that. At the end of the first 





act, he went onto the stage and ‘ly 
talked over several points he wished 
changed with the performers. At the 
conclusion of the second act, after hav- 
ing interrupted the action only twice, 
he did the same thing. And the third 
act—save for one thing—passed as did 
the two preceding acts. It was at that 
point in the play when the husbands ~ 
are about to become reunited with their 
wives, both sides having been aligned — 
against each other previous to this in 
hostile array. Just before one of the — 
husbands was to receive his spouse back 
again—hawing heard the news of the 
general reunion from one of the other 
husbands—Mr. Belasco rose from his 
seat and called the actor in question to 
the footlights. Stepping toward him, he 
laughed and said : “You must smile, Mr. 
So-and-So. You know you are going 
to get your wife back again. Your pres- 
ent expression might really often be- 
more realistic on such an occasion, but - 
we must remember this is a farce com- | 
edy.” This is said to be the only re- 
hearsal “quip” in which Mr. Belasco 
has ever indulged himself, 

The confines of space have limited 
us to.a peep only at those rehearsals 
that are presided over by some of the 
leading producers. There are, of course, 
many others held under the guiding 
hands of such well-known stage pro- 
ducers as George Marion, J. C. Huff- 
man, Frank Reicher, Ben Teal, Ned 
Wayburn, John Emerson, George Fos- 
ter Platt, one of the ablest of them 
all, ang Julian Mitchell. But that is an- 
other story. 








MR, BELL, for some years has been dramatic critic of The Cleveland Plaindealer, wi 
his reviews have always been marked by a scholarship and discernment that have es' 


lished him as one of 


EOPLE who spend their money at 
the theatre have decided that the 
matinee idol is an unnecessary ex- 

re. They wont pay a dollar to see 

im. Some of the producers of musical 
and dramatic entertainment in America 
have decided that chorus men are worse 
than useless; so they have been given 
their notice and told to go into the har- 
_. vest fields and factories for future live- 

' lihood. There are no truly great male 
stars at the present time, so playwrights 

_ have ceased to write plays for men to 


e most authoritative yet entertaining critics in the country. 


enact. Women control the box-of 
statements, so managers try to get play 
that please women.. Women are sup 
posed to understand the feminine nae 
ture better than men, so they are 
couraged to write plays which ‘ 
formerly written by men. Several ac 
tresses have already proved their fitness 
to step into male réles, and the. publi¢® 
likes the idea. So why not eliminate 
the men from the dramatic busines# 
altogether and make the theatre a p 

ly feminine institution?” - 
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the above words and made the 
pinted interrogation. He is a 
wide experience and keen ob- 

ion. He has studied amusement 
itions in America for upwards of 
years. As no reply was forthcom- 
fo his question, he answered it him- 
an explanation and with facts 

ye his contention, of which the 
is a transcript. In this con- 

n it is interesting to observe the 
tion” of woman. Not so long ago, 
ory goes, she was not permitted 
the walls of the theatre, if she 
alued her reputation. Plays were writ- 
m for men, by men, and enacted by 


fen. Then a pioneer woman drifted on 


ie scene. Previously no less a play- 


Wright than William Shakespeare had 


contented to have men and boys en- 
w such exacting parts as Desde- 
Portia, Juliet, Rosalind and Viola. 
an might stay at home and busy 


er hands with needlework. The theatre 


s for men. Now an almost antithesis 


0 his condition has arisen. The the- 


is an institution for women and 
omen. And as the veteran manager 
: “Why not eliminate men from the 


famatic business altogether ?” 


dramatic sensation of the year 
thout doubt Edmond Rostand’s 


‘wf “Chantecler.” It was written 


at robust and virile actor, Coque- 


1 but Coquelin died, so the muscular 
id manly Guitry has appeared in the 
of the rooster and set the tongues 


Fthe world wagging. It was inevitable 


hat the drama would be brought to 


ica. Charles Frohman was natural- 
man to bring it. He is astute, 
,and a man who knows the Amer- 
‘tendency. His skill in “placing” 
and actresses correctly has never 


m doubted. But in announcing “Chan- 


sr” for America, he sought not a 


rik €, muscular prototype of the French 


. As all the world knows by this 
Miss Maud Adams will appear 


€ as the rooster. Her success with 


fle roles in “L’Aiglon,” “Peter Pan,” 


“The Jesters,” assures us she will 
with the part. 


Better Dead 


IRVING is dead. Mansfield is dead. 
They were the biggest money getters 
among recent stars on the American 
stage. Perhaps it is well they died be- 
fore the “evolution” had fairly set in, 
for it would have been a blow to each 
of them to have realized that America 
no longer cared for male actors on the 
stage. 

Sarah Bernhardt comes over to us 
every two years and the result is a 
deposit of a million dollars in the box 
offices of the country. Olga Nethersole 
comes from England and arinually 
takes back from $50,000 to $80,000 for 
her thirty weeks’ labor in this country. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell easily nets 
$1,000 a week for touring the land of 
the feminine. 

The Booths, Barretts, McCulloughs, 
and even the Jeffersons, Robsons and 
James are forgotten. William Crane is 
still a fragrant reality, but he has out- 
lived his generation and is an excep- 
tion. There are cities in the country 
where John Drew barely pays expenses, 
while his niece, Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
“turns ’em away” at every performance 
and enjoys a popularity that is difficult 
to comprehend, E. H. Sothern, an actor 
of sterling worth and indomitable am- 
bition, doubtless scented the cyclone 
afar off and several years ago linked 
his artistic career and fortunes with 
the name of Miss Julia Marlowe, act- 
ing as little more than a soft-pedal 
accompaniment to her popularity. 

Miss Fritzi Scheff, Lulu Glaser, 
Grace Van Studdiford, Adeline Genee, 
Elsie Janis, Hattie Williams and their 
clan hold places in the affections of the 
American public that were formerly - 
granted to the serious male actors of - 
the by-gone generation. In response to 
the demand of the people, for that is 
what influences managers and produc- 
ers, stich beauties as Lillian Russell, 
Marie Doro, Anna Held and Maxine 
Elliott have been snatched from the par- 
ticular niche in the theatre to which 
they seemed destined and have been 
“yanked to stardom,” as a nimble New 
York wit once expressed it. 

David Belasco, one of the most in- 





Sigent 1 American Sodas of dein 
has made a particular specialty of his 
feminine stars, Mrs. Carter, Blanche 
Bates, Nance O’Neil and Frances Starr, 
paying little attention to the mere males 
in his organization, with the notable 
exception of David Warfield. 


Importing Foreign Starettes 


AS IF the American field could not 
supply the demand, managers have 
rushed to Europe and invaded foreign 
theatres in this country for the purpose 
of launching English speaking actresses, 
notably Mme. Bertha Kalich, Alla 
Nazimova, Hedwig Reicher and others, 
some of whom have little more than a 
parrot knowledge of the language they 
speak. We must have actresses, bales, 
loads, tons of them. Everything must 
be done to get more feminine stars. 
Last year there were barely enough to 
go around. There seemed a fear that 
some city and ‘some theatre might an- 
nounce the appearance of Otis Skinner, 
Robert Mantell, Henry E. Dixey, Wil- 
ton Lackaye, for the names and the 
qualities of these male actors are not 
wholly forgotten, so the managers in- 
vented the “dancing craze,” as it was 
_ known and as it is still spoken of in 
some localities. Immediately there 
swooped down upon us a horde of la- 
dies with nervous toes.: They couldn’t 
sing. They had no dramatic ability ; but 
they could dance. Back in the older day 
of the theatre in America, the people 
expressed no particular desire to wit- 
ness this form of art. But the desire 


‘was created for them, so came Gertrude \ 


- Hoffman, Ruth St. Denis, Maude Al- 
lan apd a full baker’s dozen more, who 
gratined the public demand for femi- 
ninity, sometimes shocking the more 
puritan minds by the amazing amount of 
the eternal feminine displayed to public 
gaze. 
They Made Money 


ROSE STAHL swept the country 
like a golden cyclone in “The Chorus 
Lady,” playing to capacity where well- 
known male stars “starved to death,” to 
use a favorite theatrical . expression. 
Blanche Walsh had a-bad play the past 


and New York declined to lo 
but armed with this vehicle, 
into the tall timbers of the 
filled the theatres. They didn’t war 
out there; and there weren’t wi 
enough with good plays to go arou 
so they accepted Miss Walsh, May ii 
son, Viola Allen and Mabel Taliafer 
in any sort of a vehicle and acceph 
them with a relish and thankful gs 
Some prominent actors like We li 
Faversham, Nat C. Goodwin and Dui 
Farnum have been prophets of y 
was coming and have taken unto ff et 
selves wives whose names cou 
prominently displayed in the billi 
attractive features to a public that noq 
declines to pay its money to see men 
men on the stage. Virginia Harne 
Amelia Bingham, Cecilia Loftus, By 
Tanguay and others of their arti 7 
grade, have succeeded in playing tof 
tune of $1,000 a week while the “eva 
lution” was coming on. Flo Zieg 
who has been keenly alive to the abili 
of women’s names and forms and fag 
to attract money to the box office, wal 
at his wit’s end to bring one of ii 
shows into popular favor. As usa 
hit the nail_on the head by the eng 
ment of the cyclonic Tanguay. Her a 1 
pearance in some of the western citié 
was in the nature of a Buffalo Bill fare 
well engagement. 4 
For a long time; when there w 
still actors on the stage and people wi 
would pay to see them, Miss Nang é 
O’Neil worked in something akin too ob 
scurity. She was just as good an actres 
then as she is to-day, but the public fast 
was different, Presto! Belasco is: 
sented” her in “The Lily,” a dre 
in which she has a small part and & 
opportunities to prove her dramati 
strength; but the town hailed her as% 
genuine “find.” A fortune awaits he 
on the road, when her manager shal 
elect to permit her to withdraw fra 
New York. 


Women Producers 


ONCE it was Irving and Mansfi 
who made productions that caused 
world to gasp. These men are 7 
the grave and the producer who caus 





€ 


eps is Mrs. Fiske. Such a capable 


as Miss Marie Tempest, 

d with a miserable excuse for 

ma, is brought here helter-skelter 

d@ sent out on the road to attempt to 

the feminist craving of the pub- 

ie Burke, not long ago a pretty 

He musical-comedy lady, is quickly 

d from the merry-merry to dra- 

stardom. Henry W. Savage, one 

shrewdest of the clan, swooped 

on “Madame X” and has one 

successes of a decade, certainly 
stition of “The Merry Widow.” 

he New Theatre in New York 

d failure and quasi-failure until 

management realized the “tenden- 

“of the time and offered Miss 

thison in “Sister Beatrice.” 

t the opera, Caruso is a name that 

draws and Caruso’s singing pleases; 

he is one name matched against 








Mary Garden, Melba, Farrar, Tetrazin- 


ni and a score of other divas, On the 
concert stage there is David Bispham 
and a few lesser lights with a predomi- 
nance towards the feminine contingent, 
Schumann-Heink, -‘Sembrich, Nordica 
and their sister artistes. Even Ellen 
Beach Yaw was rushed into service 
again during the past season, just to 
supply the demand. And now Bessie 
Abbott’s name has been added to the 
theatrical stars of next season. Miss 
Grace George, whom the public de- 
clined to recognize years ago, has now 
come to ther own and is hailed as one 
of the stellar lights of the stage. 

One may not be surprised to find 
printed signs outside the producers’ 
offices in the near future: Men Not 
Wanted. And as the veteran manager 
asks: Why not eliminate the men from 
the dramatic business altogether? 














SOME years ago, when Henry E. Dixey was playing an engagement 


in London, he 
Henry Irving. 


ave a very successful- and artistic impersonation of 
lever as it was, Dixey’s burlesque was resented by 


some of the English play-goers for it seemed to them almost sacri- 
‘legious to make fun of Henry Irving. “But of course,” said one critic 
Sarcastically to Dixey, “you are bound to introduce that part, as your 
caricature of Irving is the only ‘meat’ you have in the play.” “Yes, 
“that’s so,” replied Adonis, “and I’m bound to make game of him, 


”? 





LABOR AND CAPITAL ON THE 
STAGE j 
BY _AMELA BINGHAM. 





UL 7 SOUT 
. LIL TT AT })) 


MISS BINGHAM is qualified to speak for both sides. As an actress she has 
on the stage, and as a producing manager she has also been on the side of capital. 


theatre. And the great seething wa 
between labor and capital is being 

so in the daily life behind the fought just as surely, if not as bitter 
scenes. Whatever is of vital import between artist and manager. " 
in the big world outside finds its From the viewpoint of one who ha 
counterpart in the little world of the both managed and been managed, 
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HE ‘stage is a mimic world not 
only before the footlights but al- 





d to the sympathetic considera- 
g of the multitudes and I think I 
7 the way to comfort and peace 
The attitude of mind of people who 
ways are sympathizing with the la- 
class against the capitalist is 
fy tedious to me. And the attitude 
mind of people who sympathize 
e actor against the manager 
very tedious to me. To my 
iid, those who need sympathy are 
bse who accept the responsibilities 
the worrying. 
[ean speak from the point of view 
both the manager and the artist. I 
Ye practical knowledge of both 
of the question and I know that 
peasy life is the salaried life. 
: man who works for wages and 
$ within his means can go home 
h the day’s work is done and go 
‘sl fleep. Political situations, financial 
mics, and failure of crops are noth- 
ig to him. It is the man who pays 
m his wages who must walk the 
i at night solving problems and 
iting out ways and means to meet 
itions. For whatever he has of 
fury or ease, he pays dearly. The 
om on in life which makes it pos- 
le for him to ride in his automobile 
I travel in a private car, brings 
ith it the responsibility of the 
forld’s work. And it is the responsi- 
and worries of life that are 
ips. Nothing else. 
ile the capitalist rides in the 
omobile purchased by the strenu- 


us endeavor of his own brain or that 


9 # his father or his grandfather, the 
boring man is furnished with the 


, c Street car system in the world, 


uid for—by whom? By the capitalist. 
f ¢ has art galleries, concerts, parks. 
1 five cents he can send his wife or 
aiid to the country or the seashore. 

iS children are educated in the best 
b0ls in the world, side by side with 


the children of the capitalist. All 
these things are furnished by capital — 
without a thought or moment’s worry 
on the part of the laboring man. The 
condition of the so-called laboring 
class in the United States is the best 
of any class in any country in the 
world. And the laboring people of the 
United States are the most discon- 
tented, 

It is the fashion, just now, to sym- 
pathize with the employees against 
the emp,oyers. A great man is mak- 
ing this ‘Sympathy with the laboring 
people the key-note of his speeches 
through the country. I can’t under- 
stand it. 

When I have two or three com- 
panies of my own, or even one, I am 
the one who watches the audience to 
see if I am justified in paying the high 
salaries, I am the one who must see 
to the thousand and one details 
around the theatre, I am the one who 
is responsible for the comfort, safety, 
and happiness of the people in my 
companies, I am the one who is re- 
sponsible to the public, who must find 
out what they want and give it to 
them. 

When I am playing in vaudeville for 
a stipulated sum per week, it is Mr. 
Morris who does the worrying. I have 
only my work to do. The front of the 
house,means nothing to me. If I draw 
the amount of my salary for the 
house, well and good; if I don’t, I get 
it just the same. 

There is of course a satisfaction to 
the manager, in doing big things, in 
accomplishing what he wants to do. 
But, let me assure you, it means 
many a sleepless night and many a 
long, dark day of worry. 

The artist accepts no responsibility 
whatever. I knew a well known star 
once who was engaged at a large 
salary to play a part. She did not 
made good as the management had 
expected she would and they played to 
bad business. During the course of 





tween her and the manager regarding 
a royalty which was to be paid to 
her. The manager understood it to 
be fifty dollars less than she claimed. 

“Well,” said the manager, “we're 
paying you a big salary and we are 
Mot getting results and in view of the 
fact that there has been a misunder- 
Standing, I should think you would 
be willing to waive this fifty dollars.” 

The star laughed at him, “Certain- 
ly not,” she said. “I have nothing to 
do with the bad business. That is not 
my affair at all. That’s yours. I’m 
playing the part I was engaged to 
play. I’m giving a good performance. 
The front of the house is your affair. 
Pll waive nothing on the royalty.” 

That is the. whole situation. The 
chance, the uncertainty, the responsi- 
bility of the business, belong to the 
manager. The artist does his work 
and draws his salary. 

I have recognized the unreasonable- 
mess of this dissatisfaction among 
American wage earners more since I 
have lived abroad. In Europe the 
wage earners get less‘money, work 
Ignger hours and are happier than in 
this country. 

In the theatre at Glasgow where I 
played a third return engagement, a 
man and his wife had worked as 
scene shifter and dresser for seven- 
teen years. He got seven dollars and a 
‘half a week and she got four. In addi- 
tion, she received some tips from the 
artists whose gowns she hooked and 
unhooked, but tips in Glasgow are not 
what they are in this country and 
Scotch and English artists upbraid the 
Americans for spoiling their people. 
So the tips were not lavish.” Yet this 
couple lived comfortably and happily 
and were bringing up a large family 
of children. The children were well 
dressed and were being well educated, 
and the last time I was there they had 
gone to the country for their holiday. 

In the Savoy Hotel in London I 


was so pleased with the maic 
took care of my room that I 

to bring her home with me but she 
fused to come although I offered 
substantial inducements in the ways 
wages. She was happy and co ; 
where she was, she said. And she ¥ 
getting one dollar and a qua 
week. ‘< 
The only reason that theatrig 
agents’ offices are crowded vi 
young women wanting engageme 1 
is because we are living in an age af 
a country where everyone wants | 
live without working. And thers | 
a popular fallacy that that is poss 
on the stage. As a matter of fact 4 
girls only knew it, nine out of ten: 
them would be better off in do ) 
service. The girl who is looking f 
an engagement on the stage mils 
wear pretty clothes, look fresh ani 
bright, and if she looks just as pros 
perous and pretty as the manage 
thinks she should, she may get % 
chance to try. Then the stage maf 
ager bullies her and talks to her an 
way he wants to. s 

“Whoever told you you could act! 3 
he shouts. “What are you doing f : 
anyway? What do you think yous 
do?” ; 

And she takes it meekly. She 
to. 

The girl in Ardea service come 
into your house and looks it over; | 
it suits her and she likes the looks: 
you and there aren’t too many int h 
family, and she arranges for as a 
afternoons out as she wants—wel 
she will consent to give you a tfia 
She doesn’t have to have any pret 
clothes. You must furnish her hb ; 
gowns and white aprons, and she tela 
you what she will do and what si 
wont do and you never would dreat 
of speaking to her as the stage maith 
ager speaks to the girl in the chorus 
You’d see only her flying petticoat 
you did, and have to go out and waslt 
up the dinner dishes yourself wh 





descendingly went to favor 
her woman with a trial. 
‘families are being driven to 
nent hotels by the dearth of 
ts, and theatrical agents’ offices 
crowded with would-be actresses. 
‘pecause the restless American 
ie earner has been agitated into a 
iste for work. The pity of it is 
the stage is such a disillusion- 
to the girl in quest of ease. 
her you succeed or whether you 
it is hard, hard work. And the 
fer the success, the harder the 


» Yet, to the artist, no matter how 
the work, it is only work. To the 
ger it is hard work, responsi- 
, and incessant worry—worry 
public taste that must be 

thed and catered to, worry over 
hundreds of unforeseen circum- 
s and conditions that make or 
the business. 
e success of the artist and the la- 
is dependent upon his own care- 
persistent, conscientious labor. 
success of the manager and the 
alist depends in large part upon 
ings over which he has no control. 
ff all the managers would close 
ir theatres, of what avail would 
the art of all the artists in the 
try? If all the capitalists. were to 
e that they had money enough 


EN 


and close down all their enterprises, 


where would labor find a market? 

‘It seems to me that what we need 
in this country is not so much agita- 
tion against capital, not so much ad- 
vice about bettering the condition of 
the poor laboring man, but something 
to make the laboring classes realize 
how well off they are. 

I don’t mean that I think people 
ought ever to be entirely satisfied, for 
that means an end to all progress, but 
I do mean that they ought to be con- 
tented with conditions. All this rest- 
less agitation leads nowhere, 

For myself, I have come to believe ~ 
that it is better to do my work and let 
someone else do the worrying. I am 
satisfied to shift the heavy responsi- 
bilities on to other shoulders, for I 
have found that in the doing of the 
big things that satisfy our ambitions 
and pride, there is very little peace of 
mind. 

_ I wish I could say something that 

would bring to the minds of the labor- 
ing people the conviction that their 
lot in life is really very good and if 
they could only forget their vain, 
restless agitation against conditions 
which after all are desirable, they 
would find a great content. - 
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@ AY PLAYED 10 EMPTY BENCHES 


BY GERTRUDE ROGERS 


A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


T WAS nearly one o'clock in the 

morning, and the scene-shifters, obey- 

ing wearily and disgustedly the sharp 
orders of Mason, the manager, were 
clearing the stage of the first act’s set- 
ting. Tree by tree the forest moved off 
into the limbo of the big spaces at the 
side of the stage, to give place to the 
walls and furniture of the next act. 

It was the second rehearsal of the 

day, and the actors were cross and 
tired, the manager volcanic. Of them 
all, only Virginia Holbrook, the star, 
seemed to possess a fund of inexhaust- 
ible energy and patience, and as she 
moved about the stage, suggesting here 
and praising there, she left behind her 
a wake of aroused enthusiasm. 
'* She advanced to the footlights, and, 
peering into the blank cavern of the 
theatre, gave the bush call of the Aus- 
tralians. “Co-ee !” 


“Yes, I’m here!” a voice answered, 

“Oh, Mr. Richards, I must co 
with you,” she called, descending 
the orchestra space and making her 
into the shadows. 

“I want to ask you if you think 
showed Elsa’s development in the sec 
ond act as you wish,” Miss Holbrook 
said to the young playwright, droppit 
into a chair beside him. 

“T think you did it perfectly to-day 
Miss Holbrook,” Hilbert Richards te 
plied, enthusiastically. “You show 
clearly the gradual dawning of love if 
Elsa’s feeling for Clayton, It was 16 
markable acting.” as 

“The play is remarkable!” Virgin 
Holbrook corrected him. “And 4 
think it is your first.” = 

“Tf it’s a success it willbe because ¢ 
you, You are the wonderful po 
your acting reveals my play to my 
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Holbrook made a little gesture 
sent. 
“Don’t deny it,” the young man went 
eagerly. “I realize fully that you 
made my play. You are superb— 
perfect Elsa!” - 
“Virginia Holbrook ‘felt a warm flush 
sfiuse her face, and in the twilight of 
he dim theatre her eyes shone with 
sure, 
“Tt has been a revelation to me to 
you act,” Richards continued. “What 
knew when I wrote “The Awakening” 
as nothing to my knowledge now. I 
new nothing of the possibilities of fine 
ng; | knew nothing of the world— 
you have awakened me to much. I owe 
more to you than you know ; sometimes 


Miss Holbrook, Miss Holbrook!” 
ed the prompter from the stage. 
irginia Holbrook gave a sigh of re- 
for the shattering of the golden 
ment, and with a brilliant smile for 
chards, she went back to the stage, 
new glow at her heart. 

‘The second act moved slowly on. Miss 

folbrook and Abbott, the leading man, 

ated their scene together a dozen 

s, A dozen times, at least, the bored 

tie patted space about a foot and 

alf from the stage arid cooed to an 
invisible dog. 

“Good dog, nice dog !” 

“For pity’s sake, Miss Ayr, do it with 
some conviction. Make us see the dog,” 
ia Mason, tramping wearily up and 

n the stage. 

oo dog, nice dog,” repeated the 

rl, 

“There now, grab it up!” Mason 
ched, and the ingenue took up an 
ful of nothing and pressed it to her 

' “Not very good,” growled Mason, 
disgustedly, but we can’t spend any more 
time on it.” 

Out in front Richards, at least, fol- 
lowed it all with unwearying interest, 

this was a vital thing to him. He 

g breathless upon Miss Holbrook’s 

ords, he frowned with impatience at 

the indifferent little ingenue, in fact, he 

worked with more enthusiasm than the 
orkers. 

~ While the set was being changed for 


the third act Miss Holbrook came down 


and sat with him again. . ie 
“How does it go?’ she asked, = 


“Your part is superb, but I don’t 


know about Miss Ayr. So far she 
doesn’t make any of her part tell.” 


“She isn’t equal to her part,’ Miss — 


Holbrook admitted. “Of course, Mason 


v3 


is responsible for her engagement, but 


she’ll probably come out all right. Re- — 


hearsals do not carry the inspiration of 
a performance—wait until little Ayr 


blooms in her Parisian gowns, her act- 


ing will bloom with them.” 
“Is it going to be a success?” the 
young author asked, wistfully. 


Virginia Holbrook smiled protecting- 
ly at the broad figure looming through ~ 


the dusk beside her. That square-shoul- 
dered blond giant! His fears and trem- 
blings over his play held a ludicrous 
note. It was ridiculous, when you looked 
at him, to think that he had written 


such a play. What did he know of love - 


that enabled him to write those passion- 
ate love dialogues, and the great scene 
of renunciation in the third act! Big, 


blond, blundering, unsophisticated (to - 


all appearances, at least) young giant! 
__“A success !” she mocked. “Of course, 
it’s to be a success, Four days from now 


you will be,hailed as writing the great — 


American play.” 
He looked at her gratefully. “You 


know whom I thank for it, don’t you?” — 
he whispered, with a hint of tenderness ~ 


in his manner. 


“lsa, Elsal’ came from the stage in a 


the strident tones of the prompter. 


Miss Holbrook shrugged her shoul- 
ders resignedly, and returned to the 


stage. 
The third act, with its development 
of tragic complications, dragged on 


slowly. The heroine met the villain ina 
lonely wood and repulsed him scorn-— 


fully. He threatened her, and at the 
crucial moment the hero sprang out of 


the woods to her rescue. Exit the villain. _ 


“Dearest Elsa,’ murmured Abbott, 
showering kisses upon her closed eyes. 
“T love you! Oh, if I only dared to 
think that you loved me!” 

“TI do love you,” whispered Elsa. 


“Dearest, dearest, even with this dis- é 


grace hanging over me?” 





‘I love you, only you,” she said, pas- 
sionately, 

“Wait, wait a minute!” yelled Mason. 
“The storm ought to come up here! 
Where the deuce is the storm? Here 
you-—” addressing some scene-shifters, 
- “where's the storm?” 

“The storm’s gone home,” a man an- 
swered, nonchalantly. 

“Oh, the devil,” shouted the manager. 
“We must have that effect. Wait a min- 
tte, you two, till I find some one to do 
‘the storm.” 

_ “There, once more now,” he shouted, 
as he came back from the wings. 

“T do love you,” Elsa repeated. 

“Dearest, dearest, even with this—” 

“Storm, begin out there,” yelled Ma- 
son. 

“disgrace hanging over me?” the 
hero went on, to an accompaniment 

from the wings of rumbling thunder. 

“T love you, only you,” sobbed the 

_ heroine, 

“More storm,” shouted the manager. 
“Here, you outside, get to work! Make 
it storm. I tell you, this isn’t an April 

' shower, this is a storm!” 

“Sweetheart, I must not accept your 
love,” the hero continued. “You must 
not lavish your—” 

“Oh, hang this thing!” groaned the 

' manager. “Whoere’s the electrical man 

~ with the lightning?” -. 

- Miss Holbrook and Abbott, tired as 
they were, shook with laughter. 

'“He’s lost somewhere,” grunted Ma- 

son, with disgust. “Here you, Tim, say 

- lightning every time it thunders, till I 
tell you to stop.” 

“You must not lavish your love—’ 

Thunder from the storm machine and 
a stentorian cry of “lightning!” from 
Tim. 

- “—tupon a disgraced man. I cannot 
~accept your love, dear, until my name is 
cleared.” 

Thunder and another shout from 
Tim. 

_ Richards writhed over the ludicrous- 

- ness that turned his tense situation and 
fervent speeches into a jest. His heart 

© sank under the conviction that his cher- 

ished play would be a failure after all, 

- but he sat on until the end, 

. It was seven o’clock when the rehear- 


sal was over, and Miss Holbrook, ¥ 
courage still undaunted, passed out ij 
the daylight accompanied by Ric 
Her arm was drawn through his 
protective pressure, and as she gazed 
into the face that looked into hers with 
so much devotion, she had a curious 
conviction that a different woman 
walking into a new and_ beautiful 
istence. 

“You are wonderful ; but the play. 
am discouraged; it seemed flat 
stale—even. ludicrous to me,” he sg 
despondently. 

“You cannot tell by the rehears 
Take my word for it. I believe it is to 
a big success.” 

“You are wonderful,” he repea 
giving her arm a little pressure. “ 
are you so good to me?” 

Virginia, as her cab sped on its w, 
to her apartment, asked herself t 
question, and knew the answer. She 
given royally of her interest in be 
of the new play—now she knew 
her heart was given to its author. Sur 
he, too, was stirred with the same e 
tion. It must be—she would not allow: 
herself to think of the disparity in their” 
ages, “If Ellen Terry could, why not® 
I?” she murmured, “And I am not 
very much older than he.” 

In the hurry and bustle of the two 
days remaining before the opening 
night, Miss Holbrook and Hilbert Rich- 
ards saw but little of each other, but 
every moment of meeting knew some 
chance remark or some pressure of the 
hand at which the woman’s heart 
snatched eagerly. 


The play opened to a packed house. 
Public euriosity had been attracted by 
skillful advertising, and anything whi 
Miss Holbrook played was of interest 
to the many with whom she was 4 
favorite. 

Virginia Holbrook acted as she had 
never. acted. before. She was warmly. 
tensely magnetic; Abbott, fired by het ~ 
spirit, gave her adequate support, and 
even the ingenue had put on ability with 
her dainty Paris frocks. 

After the second act the applause w 
enthusiastic. Miss Holbrook beckon 
to Richards where he sat in a stage box, ™ 





‘delighted and flushed with success 
ne before the curtain with her and 
sknowledged the tumult of approval. 
They had but a moment, for it was a 
k change for Elsa between the sec- 
and the last act; but Richards whis- 
De to her, “May I come to your 
iressing-room when it is over? I have 
mething to tell you.” 
“Yes, come,” Virginia answered as 
he hurried away. 
After that she went through her part 
one inspired, mind and heart attuned 
her desire to bring his play to a 
phant success. That was what 
"counted—to bring him recognition— 
then to enjoy it with him, At the end 
there was no question of the play’s un- 
lified success, for the audience lin- 
mered, demanding actors and author 
ain and again, 
' It was over at last. Virginia was still 
h costume when Richards knocked at 
her dressing-room door and_ entered 
with hands outstretched. 
'“Dear Miss Holbrook,” he cried, tak- 
ig her hand, “how can I thank you?” 
‘It is nothing,” she protested. 
'*T can’t be,in to tell what it means 
i me,” he went on. “It would never 
lave been accomplished without your 
erest, and your wonderfyl interpreta- 
n. You ,hhave given me everything that 


makes life worth wh 
hope, and love.” ae 

“Tt’s been a delight to do it,” Virginia 
answered, with a blushing face. “It was 
done because I couldn’t help doing it,” 
she added, warmly, 

“I want to tell you something,” he 
said, hesitatingly, leaning toward her. 

Virginia did not speak. Her heart 
seemed to cease beating, waiting his 
next. words. 

“Did you see the little girl in the 
box with my mother and me?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“Yes,” she could) scarcely articufate — 
the word—something clutched at her 
throat. She was afraid, 

“Well, that’s Alice, my little sweet- 
heart. We have been engaged for years, 
and now you—you, dear Miss Holbrook, 
have made it possible for us to marry.” — 

Made it possible for him to marry— 
to marry Alice! The mockéry of it! 

“T’ve told her all about you,” he con- 
tinued, enthusiastically, “how good 
you've been to me, how kind, how gen- 
erous, how motherly.” 

Virginia groaned inwardly. Motherly! 


“May I bring her to see you now?” 
he questioned, rising. 

“Not to-night,” Virginia said, in a 
faint voice, sinking back, “I am very 
tired, Mr. Richards.” 





AY SHIRLEY BURNS 


THE TIMELINESS of the present article will be appreciated by all who have se 
Mme. Bernhardt on her present “farewell tour,” or contemplate doing so. 


ARAH BERNHARDT is a woman 
seemingly so apart from the rest of 
the feminine world, that it is diffi- 

cult to comprehend her. For that reason 
many theories concerning this extraor- 
dinary being have been created that have 
“no foundation in truth. 


Genius is always more or less my 
fying, and we are inclined to regard 


’ owner as one who from childhood 


shown, at least intermittently, tho 
flashes of mental superiority that pred 
future greatness. It is only natural, ther 
for us to imagine that the Divine Saralt 
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as one of those child-wonders we hear 

out, or at least a gitl to whom the 

shbors referred as destined for great 
istrionic honors. 

But nothing could be further from 

truth, for Bernhardt as a child was 

y much like the other little youngsters 

he played with, so far as mentality was 

cerned, and she not only did not 

any talent for acting, but even a 

¢ for the stage was not acquired 

qntil after she was well along in her 

s. 
Not “Precocious” 


WHEN she was about fourteen years 
old, Sarah was sent to the Paris Con- 
servatoire to study dramatic art, just as 

undreds of girls without any especial 

ent are sent to school to study music, 
Mot because they want to, but because 
their mothers think they ought to. 

‘Bernhardt’s mother was a woman 

who lived well, but hers was something 
of a hand-to-mouth existence, and she 
knew that Sarah would have to earn 
own living as soon as she was able 

do so. 

t first, Sarah rebelled violently 
‘against becoming an actress. She had 
io desire whatever to act, was afraid 
Of the theatre, and hated everything 
concerning it. But the Conservatoire was 
ree school—for those who could 
salify—and Madam Bernhardt decided 
That it was the best and the most eco- 
Romical means of starting her daughter 

a self-supporting career, 

Sarah Bernhardt, by the way, is not 

nom de thédtre. Sarah’s mother was a 

ollander named Bernhardt, and her 

ther was a Frenchman. She has al 
Ways used her mother’s name. 


The Bernhardt Temper-—-ament 


THERE was only one particular in 
hich this actress exhibited any of the 
farks of genius in her youth, and that 
s in the violence of her temper. Or- 
ily she was good natured and even- 
nored in her disposition, but if exas- 
tated beyond her endurance, especial- 
if unjustly dealt with, she would lose 
mplete control of herself and kick, 
and smash around like a young mad 


thing. Once when she was about seven 
years old, her mother installed her in a 
convent, and the first morning out, one 
of the Sisters began combing her hair 
without any regard to the kinks and 
snarls, With tears in her eyes, the little 
Bernhardt stood this as long as she 
could, and then, finding supplication un- 
availing, turned on her tormentor like 
a wild animal and bit, scratched and 
pinched her till in terror she screamed 
for the Mother Superior. 

Little, Sarah wasn’t at all frightened 
by the august presence, however, and, 
pointing to the offending Sister, cried: 
“she began it!’ ae 

Bernhardt herself tells of another oc- 
casion, a number of years later, when 
her temper got the better of her in a 
furious fashion. She was about sixteen 
years old at the time, and it happened 
one day when she was trying her best 
to present herself in the most agreeable 
way to a gentleman whom she hoped 
would help her to a theatrical engage- 
ment. ‘ 

It seems that before starting for the 
theatre her little sister Régina, “a ter- 
rible child, with a face like an angel,” — 
had begged to be taken along, and Sarah — 
had consented, But while the would-be 
actress was trying to ingratiate herself 
with the manager, little Régina began — 
scattering the contents of -the waste 
paper basket on the floor, much to the 
annoyance of the gentleman, He re- 
marked that she was not a nice little 
girl 

Unfortunately, Régina had overheard 
some uncomplimentary remarks about 
this man that had been made by a mem- 
ber of her family who did not like him, 
and, with her head buried in the waste — 
paper basket, she proceeded to shout 
them out. e 

In the confusion that ensued, the 
Bernhardts were obliged to make a 
hasty and embarrassing retreat, and 
when they reached the cab that was 
waiting for them, Sarah, who was al- 
ready in a rage, dashed for the young 
offender with hands, feet, knees and 
elbows. Fortunately for Régina, the 
chaperon who stood between them got 
most of the blows. But Sarah had lost 
her chances of an engagement, and to 





add to her exasperation, the child, who —is the mistress of everything—but 
was the cause of it all, sat calmly by, is always patient and considefate, ' 
looking as innocent as a seraph. never hear her speak a harsh wo 
Some of those under her are often Io 
The Divine Wrath and anything but gentle in their q@ 

meanor toward others, but Sarah is; 

THESE fits of temper have accompa- ways kind, particularly to those that @ 

nied “the divine Sarah,” more or less, all stupid and slow. 
through: her life, and though the attacks “Off the stage, Sarah is just like ¢ 
are not now as ‘violent as they were in of. us. She never holds herself alos 
youth, her intimate friends agree that from her company: we are like one 
they make it a point to keep away from family. She has the sweetest dispositig 
_ her when they see one of them coming imaginable, and if you can once get f 
on. Sometimes very insignificant hap- her and lay your hopes before her, sh 
_ penings cause her to get into a small- will give you anything you want. If, 
' Sized rage. In speaking of this, one of instance, you were to go to her and ay 
her friencs said to the writer: ‘Oh, I wish I had so and so !’ she wou 
~ “T remember calling on her one day look at you in a sweet, sympathetic v ay 
at the Annex hotel, in Chicago, when take hold of your hand, and say: 
she was furious because her maid had darling, you shall have it!” 
posted a letter in the hotel lobby, instead 
of at the box on the street corner, The In the Theatre 
letter was one Sarah had written to her a 
‘son Maurice, and I suppose she had an SPEAKING further of the gre 
idea thfat it would be collected sooner actress who is now sixty-eight ye 
_- if it were posted on the street. Anyway, old, Madam MacLean said: A 
she was in a rage about it. The poor “Madam Bernhardt plays every night 
maid was fearfully frightened, and then of her life, and personally superint 
Sarah calmed down, When the maid everything that has to do with the pro 
‘went out of the room, Sarah said, be- duction. She even knows what the dee 
Wailingly : sign of every costume is to be. She dog# 
“She is good, but she is such an not sketch them herself, of course, bi 
idiot !” indicates what is wanted and then 
“Mademoiselle Revolt” passes on the designs, : 
“When does she rehearse? Any time 
SARAH BERNHARDT’S early —morning, afternoon or evening. We 
professional career was one constant often have a rehearsal after the play at 
struggle in which her temper often got night. Sarah gives all of her vitality t 
_her into trouble, At the Comédie Fran- her performance, and after finishing % 
aise, in those days they used to callher tragic réle is sometimes so exhausté 
~ “Mile. Revolt.” It must be said, how- when she comes off the stage that ¥ 
_ ever, that she fought only for her rights. have to shake her to bring her to 
She didn’t want anything that didn’t sciousness again. And then, after thi at, 
belong to her, but always insisted upon she will go on with the next act as # 
having what she believed was hers. nothing had happened, and as likely a 
Needless to say, the effort often cost her not, at the end of the play will saj 
her position, or a severe fine. ‘Now let’s have a rehearsal ! 

These outbursts of temper are, after “Sometimes, when she is sitting in the 
all, only rain showers on a sunny day, wings, she looks.so exhausted and old 
for notwithstanding them this wonder- that.some one will say, ‘Poor Sarali 

ful genius is one of the sweetest natured Isn’t it too bad!’ And at these tim 
women in the world. Madam M. Mac- often happens that she has to be assisted 
Lean, a member of the Sarah Bernhardt to the piace from which she is*to make 
Company, now in this country, said to her entrance, leaning on the arm of het 
the writer: physician on one side, and an attendant 
“Sarah conducts all of her rehearsals on the other. And yet, in the next instat 





: steps out upon the stage, it is 


‘a miracle had re-kindled her spirit, 
e is instantly herself again, and 
inues the performance with all of 
yigor and fire of youth. It is wonder- 
¥ul! Perfectiy marvelous! 
low, the knee affection is troubling 
yery much, and there is no telling 
sat the result will be. It seems to be a 
elling and a stiffening of the joint. 
is probably due to her years. Sarah 
ed to conceal her age, and for a long 
ne was successful in so doing. But she 
esn't attempt it any more. She speaks 


Bernhardt’s Family - 


' THE conversation then shifted to 
thardt’s family life, and Madam 
facLean said: 
' “Sarah’s son, Maurice, is now a man 
put forty-five years old. He lives with 
mother and is devoted to her and 
adores him. She thinks he is perfect! 
aurice is married to a Russian coun- 
is, and they have three children. The 
est daughter was married not long 

9 to a Parisian, not toa Philadelphian 

has been stated. The next child is a 

ighter, and the youngest a boy of 

out thirteen. He’s just a regular boy, 
re all of them. When I saw him last, he 

s in the theatre, shooting marbles un- 

everybody’s feet. 

“Maurice is very devoted to his 
er, and is always looking after her 
wants and comforts. It is ‘Mother, 
you have this? or ‘Mother, what 
I do for you?’ all the time. 

‘Sarah has lavished fortunes upon 

fim, and her extravagances have made 
poor. Worse still, she has debts! All 
her fine*homes have been taken away 
her, and she has only two houses 
. One is in town; that is small, but 
istic. The other is in the country and 
While it is not large, it is comfortable. 
fernhardt has no idea of the yalue of 
money. She has what she wants regard- 
ess of the price. It is all Art with her. 
phe simply says: “I must have this or 
That,’ and doesn’t consider the cost. 
| “Social invitations of any description 
are never accepted any more. Safah 
fr goes atiywhere, except to the 


theatre, She devotes herselé to her work _ 


entirely. The family, too, all live a very 
quiet life.” 3 
A Busy Life 


“NO, SARAH is not at all domestic, - 
because she hasn’t time for anything of 
that sort. Her capacity for work is as- — 
tonishing. She never retires until late at 
night and is always up by six-thirty or 
seven in the morning. In fact, if you 
want to telephone to Sarah, the only 
time yow can be sure of catching her is 
between six-thirty and seven in the 
morning. After that, she is so busy with 
engagements df one kind and another 
that it. is impossible to communicate 
with her. Her time is filled up as com- 
pletely as that of a prime minister. ; 

“When does she sleep? Whenever 
the opportunity offers. She doesn’t re- 
quire much sleep, and takes an hour or 
two whenever she can get it. Sometimes 
this is after the rehearsal in the after- — 
noon, or possibly between the matinée 
and the evening performance, or at 
night.” ie 

Sarah Bernhardt has few intimate 
friends. She has a great heart that goes” 
out to the multitude en masse, but she — 
has not the time to cultivate a close 
acquaintance with single individuals, 
Madam Paul Picard, a Chicago woman, 
happens to be one of the favored few, 
however, and one day while speaking of 
Bernhardt’s capacity of getting along 
with little sleep, told of an instance that — 
came within her notice some years ago, 
when the Parisian celebrity was visit- 
ing the Picards—who were then living 
in New Orleans. 


An Ardent Huntress 


“MADAM BERNHARDT played 
that night at the theatre,” said Madam 
Picard, “and after the performance we 
had a supper that lasted several hours. 
By that.time, I was ready to retire, but 
not so Madam Sarah! She was planning 
to go on a crocodile hunt, and so did not 
go to bed at all. She stayed up the en- 
tire night, started out at four o’clock in 
the morning with her gun, and did not 
get back until about seven o’clock the 
following night. 





“That gave her just time er tile a 

gs ag and get to the theatre, 

e played again that evening. 

And the most remarkable part of it was 

that she did not show the slightest trace 

of age ig Sarah seems to have the fac- 

commanding sleep. Whenever 

ve has an hour to spare, she sleeps, but 

she does not set apart the regular hours 

for recuperation that are required by 
the rest of humanity.” 

' Bernhardt is fond of hunting, and 


~ handles a gun skillfully, though she does 


not pretend to be a crack shot. On this 
* occasion she succeeded in shooting a 
' crocodile, though the reptile was not 
entirely subdued until after he had made 
a last mouthful of the trousers of one 
oi the men in the party, much to the 
_amusement of the actress who consid- 
ered the situation a delightful bit of 
comedy-drama. She was also much 
amused at the method of calling the 
crocodiles—a feat that was accom- 
plished by an old negro who imitated 
the voices of these forerunners of 
"leather bags in a way that beguiled 
- them into waddling up within shooting 
' distance. Bernhardt always dresses in 
men’s clothes when hunting, and her en- 
durance enables her to keep up with 
the most hardened explorer. 


Fads and Fancies 


APROPOS of Bernhardt’s arrival in 
New Orleans on the occasion of this 
Visit, a little incident happened that 
amused those who knew her, and be- 
-_wildered those who didn’t. Speaking of 


~ it, Madam Picard said: 


“Sarah is very fond of music, but it 
must be of the very best; and if it is 
not artistically rendered, it drives her 
frantic. 

“A great crowd had assembled at the 
hotel that day, and the band was playing 
in her honor, but the music annoyed her 

so that instead of applauding them she 
ordered the band to stop playing!” 

In her early days, Sarah Bernhardt 
made something of a reputation as a 
sculptor and also as a painter, but she 
does no work of that kind now, There 
‘was a time, too, when she was extreme- 
ly fond of dress, though never a slave 


to the prevailing fashions. She was 
ways a leader—never a follower. Mj 
of her most ravishing gowns were of] 
own designing, and even the fabrics} 
which they were made, were woven ti : 
her own order, after patterns that 
originated. But age is bound to make; 
difference, even in Sarah Bernh rd 
and now these extra efforts are left fo 


other hands to do. a 


Bernhardt has been accused of mz m1 
things of which she is not guilty, and sh 
once said to Madam MacLean: “If} 
had done all the things they say I'y 
done, in print, I’d have to be 500 year 
old!” Then she added with.a lang 
don’t believe half of what I read, 
only about half of what I see!” 


Sleeps in Her Coffin! 


NEVERTHELESS the great hii 
trion has had some curious fancies ant 
one of them is the fondness for 
coffin, which for many years she hag 
kept in her house. A famous photograpl 7 
shows Madam Sarah installed in it, 
the drawing-room of one of. her Paris 
mansions; though her first attachmenf 
for it was formed many years ag 
when she was quite a young 
living in a small apartment. 
that time, her little sister Ré 
was living with her, and one 
the child was attacked with illness, 
—a malady from which she afterwart 
died—and this found the Bernhard Ss 
cramped for sleeping room. So Saralt 
unselfishly gave up the bed to the ch 
and climbed into the coffin, in which 
slept for a long time. That was a 
of necessity, but since then she 
often used it for a resting-place, and 
particularly fond of studyin@ new pa 
while ensconced in its cozy white 

But we can forgive Bernhardt her 
eccentricities for the sake of her good 
qualities to say nothing of her al cca 
an actress. She has.a delightful sense) 
of humor, and enjoys nothing more tha 
a joke on herself, Her marvelous mop, 
of fuzzy blond hair and her e 
thinness were long the pet subjects of, 
the cartoonists and paragraphers, but: 
Sarah never minded at all. She wags 


always able to see the amusing side 





Once when somebody offered 
4 umbrella, she thanked the gen- 
and said: 
am so thin I can’t get wet; I pass 
en the drops.” 
phardt’s beautiful kinky hair has 
; been one of her most strik- 
tures, but its loveliness is dimin- 
ing now that old age is creeping: on. 
Phe ‘color has always been a chemical 
oduct, for by nature it is dark, yet 
Hhere seems to be nothing artificial 
bout it, owing to Sarah’s cleverness 
as an artist. Her hair has always been 
he despair of professional hair dress- 
and even now she dresses her own 
This is, however, a very simple 
atter, for all it requires is two jerks 
d a couple of pins. 


‘The Menage and the Menagerie 


OST actresses are fond of animals, 
the dumb creatures seldom find so 
nt an admirer as they have in the 
French woman. Bernhardt loves 
logs, especially, and always has a string 
f them with her, wherever she goes; 
din her travels nothing pleases. her 
e than to be able to add an interest- 
Panimal to her menagerie. Besides 
blooded dogs, she usually has a 
Parrot and a monkey, a few chame- 
Heons, and possibly a lion, tiger or other 
vild animal, for these untamed beau- 
sare her especial delight. 
© matter what the condition of her 
Ocket-book, there is one thing Sarah 
fer nhardt has always insisted upon, 
and that is artistic surroundings, This 
pri iple is beautifully carried out in 
het i theatre, where her own apartment is 
as Near to an actress’ ideal of loveliness 
convenience as it is possible to at- 
Speaking of it, Madam MacLean 


Sarah has a suite of several rooms 
cl eluding her dressing-room, an ante- 
bom, and a solid silver bath, Besides 

, there is a magnificent room that 
filled with all of the gifts that have 
et made to her during her long life 

a celebrity. It is a wonderful place 

contains the names of the major- 
the great of the world and works 
from everywhere. It is not an 


easy matter for a stranger to get 
this room, of course. In fact it is ve 
difficult to get an audience with Sa 
Bernhardt, but if you once get to et 
she i . just as lovely and gracious as she 
can be.’ 


An Experiment in Matrimony 


SARAH BERNHARDT was mar- 
ried once, but not until long after the > 
time whey most girls take unto them- 
selves a husband. The man whom ‘she 
decreed to honor by linking her name 
to his was M. Damala,-a Greek of high — 
standing. He was a count, and the son 
of a banker. 

During Bernhardt’s first tour of 
America, M. Damala was in constant 
evidence, and he finally became an ac- © 
tor and was admitted to the Comédie 
Francaise. But ties of any kind are 
likely to become irksome to a genius, — 
and Bernhardt soon grew tired of the 
matrimonial yoke. An intimate friend 
who knew all of the facts in the case 
was telling the writer about it, not long 
ago. 

“*Tt’s no use trying it any longer,’ 
Bernhardt finally said, ‘Damala, you'll 
have to go!’ . 

“And so he left. But he evidently did 
not. get over the blow, for he wandered 


around aimlessly for a while, and finally a 


became ill and very poor, 
Re nly never had any unkind feel- 
for him—she simply did not. want 
hi to be her hushand. But he was very ~ 
much in love with her. 
“One day Bernhardt’ heard that Da- — 
mala was living in the greatest poverty 
in a garret in Paris. She was grieved at 
the thought, for she is very tender 
hearted, and immediately went to see 
him. And before coming away, she left 
a bag of gold that was sufficient to keep 
him in comfort for the rest of his life. 
“Poor Damala! He drifted to Spain 
not long after that, and finally com- 
mitted suicide.” 


The Secret of a Prolongeci Success 


A PARISIAN who has watched the - 
career of this wonderful woman for 
many years, advances an interesting the-. 





| OOK ALBUM 
in explanation of her unabated much about her. The first year 


oy. ; : at the Comédie, she was a failur 
tah developed late in life,” said the next year, everything seeme 
he to the writer, “and that is the secret. come to her in a rush, and she w: 
f her great activity in her old age. tremendous success, 
She has been on the stage since she was___~ “Those that develop early burn 
at young, but she did not make her _ selves out by the time they are for 
début until she was thirty-four five or fifty, but those who develop k 
ts old. Until that time, her history in life keep on till they are old witht 
as a blank. Nobody knows anything any loss of vitality.” 3 


“ALAS, POOR YORICK!” 


-_ Edwin Booth told some friends, just before his death, the story of tht 
skull he used when playing Hamlet. e 

’ “Years ago,” he said, “a man was sentenced to be hanged for some peti 
offence. My father felt that the man was being unjustly punished and trie 
in vain to get him pardoned. Finally he sent the condemned man a .new Sie 
of clothes, so that he could at least look like a gentleman to the last. Th 
prisoner made a will and requested that his skull should be sent to my fathe 
and used by him when he played Hamlet. 

“It descended to me, and I have always used it,” he ended. 


« 


ALSO RAN 


An American, in Prince’s Restaurant in London, was introduced of 
evening to Max Beerbohn,, the brilliant theatrical critic. In the course of c6t 
wversation Beerbohm remarked that he was engaged on a book entitled “TM 
Brothers of Great Men.” That inspired the American to say, “By the wé 
you are Beerbohm Tree’s brother, are. you not?” “Yes,” answered Beerbolit 
calmly. “He’s to be in the book.” Sl: 
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Playwright 


: “by John T. Prince 


IS semi-fictional article tells what everyone concerned thinks of the playwright. As 
Manager, dramatic author, and a theatrical journalist, Mr. Prince knows whereof he 


ites. 


HE successful playwright isa man There is no specimen of human na- 
of many moods, a man of nec-_ ture in whom the indomitable grit end 
_ essarily optimistic mature, one tenacity of the bull-dog should more 
whom there is no hole in any* predominate, and none in whom, gen- 
Mighnut, a battler ’gainst the world, erally speaking, it is more woefully 
flesh and—the manager, for to lacking. The average playwright be- 
playwrights, until the manuscript is lieves his talent God-given; that he has 
pted, the manager is the devil. been planted on earth for the purpose 
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preaching a certain gospel over the 
footlights, either in-a deeply moral, 
tragic or ludicrous vein. 


The Hack ahd the Amateur 


- THERE are as many varieties of the 
genus playwright as there are varieties 
of religion and denominations of the 
Protestant religion added; but to quote 
a few. First we have the genius—the 
man who constructs a play from start 
to finish, and whose method is that of 
~ completely obliterating all other ideas 
until far enough advanced to emerge 
from his literary cocoon. This is he 
whose effort will invariably find a mar- 
ket. Then we have the “hack”—first coz 
to the literary drudge of the same un- 
enviable title—the man to whom a man- 
‘ager or promulgator of ideas (who 
hhasn’t the time or sense to develop 
them) says: “Bill, here’s a great one!” 
Then follows a jargon of characters, 
scenes, business, a hinted speech here 
and there, and the invariable query: 
“What's there in it?”—So much. 
“When do you want it?” “Paper’s on 
the press now, Thought of the title on 
the train yesterday. Rehearsals start 
Monday; give me the first act to-mor- 
' fow night, and I'll have the parts run 
~ off. You can write the other three acts 
within a week, and we'll have it on in 
ten days.” Webster says: “Hack, m. A 
book-maker who hires himself out for 
any sort of literary work; a drudge.” 
Substitute “playwright” for “book- 
_ maker” (and Mr. Webster didn’t mean 
- the Sheepshead type) and you have the 
man. 
The would-be (and never-can-be), 
- like the poor, we have with us always. 
He or she, as the case may be, is the 
rpest, the béte noir, the scourge, of the 
Manager, star and play-reader. Many 
an otherwise half-decent man has lost 
all chance of a brilliant hereafter 
through ‘the fiendish machinations (on 
5 of the would-be playwright. 


r 
Next comes the inveterate play-goer, 
half-brother to “constant reader”’— 
both public nuisafices—who believes his 
attendance at the play-house three 
nights per week, for the past season 
has been sufficient education, and he’ll 


“teach a few of these Gus T 
Pineros, Fitches, et al., a thing or ty 
He decides to “take up” play-writi 
as a side issue. He’s like the man wi 

' desired to become an actor, and. 
asked why, said he was “no good at 
thing else.” Their name is legion 
they’re no goed at, anything! H 
either a tailor, grocer, ribbon-clerk | 
a butcher by trade; and he proceeds 
by the bolt, pound, yard-stick or knif 
to develop a play, a 


The Wealthy and the Starving © 


THE WEALTHY playwright, like 
the wealthy actor, is in the minority, 
One of the reasons is that the life of th 
stage, for one of not too strict obser 
vance, begets Bohemianism, and the lat 
ter invariably begets poverty. “Easys 
come, easy go” is a saying as true @ 
any other profession as of the play 
wright or actor, and the wealthy one 
is he who (in the words of our “ilf 
trated” and energetic ex-preside 
“conserves his resources,” buying 
real estate, bonds or such. They 
few ; ten fingers will count them, almost 
For while many playwrights have mai 
fortunes from their work, relative 
few have acquired permanent wea 
The Jate Clyde Fitch was a good 
ample. 

“Last scene of all that ends 
strange, eventful history,” is the s 
ving one—or he who is so near it that 
he is on the verge, optimistic though hi 
be, of giving up the battle. With him 
we will become acquainted. This is not 
the history of any one playwright, but 
rather a composite of several who hay 
since attained success, because they, likew 
Robert Bruce, metaphorically watched 
the spider climb and fall again and agaifi, 
and finally attain his desire. a 

One word before we proceed, and thit 
to the deserving playwright—of coursé 
all “playwrights” believe themselvé 
so, else they wouldn’t keep on: Perse 
verance and Success are words of tht 

, greatest import, and he who would at 
tain the latter must abide by the mea 
ing of the former. In other words, 
a spider, and the completion of you 
web will spell Success, 





RED DAVIS had written a play. 

He was a young man of good common 
ol education, good family, and had 

n imbued since childhood with the 

f that he could write. He had writ- 
many magazine articles, all of which, 


g “gone the rounds,” reposed in a 
heap on his shelf at home, Of 
udeville sketches he had written a 
dozen—they were the insepa~ 
companions of the magazine 
fories, But now he had written a play, 
e Fighters,” and he believed, hon- 
y, it was the best thing he had ever 
ne. It was not: it was the only thing. 
read it over and over, inserting, cut- 
g and changing until he could see no 
provements possible. “The Fighter” 
; what would be programmed as “a 
“drama of to-day” and contained a story 
"of vital interest, because it was an ev- 
@ry-day occurrence, and tears and 
Maughter had been fairly well mingled. 
was no problem play ; there was-noth- 
‘vulgar or suggestive; there was no 
ain or villainess: it was simply a 
of something which might tran- 
e at any time in any big city, and 
hile it pointed a moral, it was not 
lazoned against the sky. The writing 
in the wall was of a master hand, but 
ted with artistic judgment. _ 
is first audience was his mother and 
er. The former, with pardonable 
pride, believed “her boy” had done 
peautifully. -Father, being more prac- 
fical, admitted its beauty, but doubted 
ats commercial value, even as he wiped 
la tear from his eye. His sweetheart was 
the next, but her judgment, being 
Hased, is not quoted. The next ques- 
ion was how to market it. He lived in 
Pa little town in Ohio about half-way 
etween New York and Chicago and 
foward either goal he looked longingly. 
The manager of the opera house knew 
i business manager who knew a man 
Who—in other words he was “an inti- 
Mate friend of an intimate friend,” of 
ome big New York manager. Corre- 
bondence ensued and availed nothing, 
Or it never got to the manager or even 
D his play-reader. Months of writing 
ed with no result, and finally, after 


much figuring and thought, D 

packed ite Wonk: put his manuscript 

his grip, bade a loving good-by to par- 

ents, sweetheart and friends, and 

determined to devote his utmost ener- 
ies. to gain a hearing for his play, 
oarded a train for New York. 


On to New York 


DAVIS landed in Jersey City and 
took thegferry to 42nd Street, as being 
the nearest point to the great goal of 
his desires. Moreover, he had been told 
that the sail up the river would give him ~ 
a good idea of the immensity of the 
city, and prepare him in a slight de- 
gree for after-effects. A friend had ad- 
vised him to room in Harlem and eat 
wherever he happened to be. Boarding 
a-car at the ferry, he dismounted at 
Broadway, stood on the curb a few 
moments, whence he had a good view, 
north, south, east and west, sighed, and 
wondered in which of the many build- — 
ings surrounding him sat the manager ~ 
who was to produce his play. Receiving — 
no answer, he strolled into a near-by ~ 
restaurant, started proceedings with a — 
substantial meal, checked his grip, and 
with his precious manuscript in his in-— 
ner pocket, started out. ee 

He already had a list of the addresses — 
of various producing managers,. and — 
after getting the idea of the streets and 
avenues in his head, and where Broad- — 
way intersected, decided on_strolling*to- 
34th Street, and then working steadily — 
and persistently northward. It was com=- ~ 
paratively early—half-past nine—and — 
he knew he couldn’t see anyone until © 
the morning’s mail had been gone over — 
—probably about eleven o’clock. Ac-- 
cordingly he sauntered along, gazing in 
at store windows, impressed with the 
enormous amount of traffic, and won- — 
dering where the actors secluded them- — 
selves. He found out an hour later. 
The average Thespian rarely appears on 
the Rialto before 10:30. He reached 
Herald Square after ten, and thought 
to himself: ‘“Let’s see; this is March, — 
and the 11th; how long will it take to 
get my play title on those electric 
signs?” and then commenced the walk — 
northward. | 





First Encounter with a Manager 
HIS LAST words to his mother had 
“been: “I’m going to stick until I win, 


‘Mother. ‘The Fighter’ will be landed be- - 


' fore you see me again.” But now there 
Was a dim, vague, incomprehensible 
something in the back of his head. Was 
_ it Doubt, Fear, Pessimism or what?. He 
didn’t know, but determined to knock 
it out, and show them that “The Fight- 
_ er” had been written by a fighter. He 
shook himself more firmly into his coat, 
' set his hat on his head evenly, pulled 
“his gloves on a bit tighter and launched 
forward on his quest. In a building a 
few doors from 36th Street he found 
a door bearing the legend “Wesley & 
Friend, Theatrical Managers.” “That 
“‘Friend’ thing looks good,” thought 
Davis, and entered. A little.man, about 
“60 years of age, sat alone, smoking and 
reading at a window giving out on a 
_ well-way. Around the walls were lurid 
lithographs of the various “shows” the 
‘firm handled. The little man -lowered 
his paper, looked over his glasses at 
Davis and grunted: 

“Don’t need-anyone.” 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” returned 
the aspiring author, “but are you Mr. 
Friend?” 

“Yep,” he almost snapped; 
oie np?” ‘ 

: “Then you’re the gentleman I want 
to see,” and Davis stepped forward, re- 
moving his hat, and reaching for his 
play. Mr. Friend shied from Davis as 
_ though he were a summons server. 

“What d’ye want? Hey?” 

“T’ve a play 1_-want to interest you—” 

' “Play! Rot! Don’t believe it! What is 
it? Farce?” 

“No, sir!” retorted Davis, almost hot- 
ly. “It’s a drama; big, thrilling, live, in- 
eresting drama ‘which—” 

“Aint worth a cent to me! Good- 
day!” and Friend took up his paper 
; again and ignored Davis. 
_ “Thank you for your attention, sir,’ 
returned Davis. 

-“Needn’t, Didn’t give you any. Take 
it to Klem and Waterous, across the 
hall. They fall for those lemons. I only 
grab the winners.’ 

- “How do.you know this isn’t a—?” 


“what’s 


Pole re new at the game, aint 


“Taint burlesque—or,” as an’ 
thought, “mebbe ‘tis, but you don’ tk n 
it. See K, & W., anyway. % 

“Thanks, sir; T will,” and Davis 
— the door leading to K. & WY’ $0 

ce. a 


A Second Experience 


“WHICH is K. and which is W.# 
thought Davis, as he saw two youn 
men, their feet on desks, smoking ci 
rets and laughing. 

“And to think of the way they pann 
that show in this burg! Why, Jay, it! 
be a clean-up for us,” said one. a 

“Hope so,” said the other. “It ec 
us enough for our ‘Broadway run.’”- 

“Ts either of you geen —tat 
are you Klem & Waterous! ” 2 

“That’s us, young man,’ 
“Pm Klem—this is Mr. 
What do you want?” 

“T’d like to read you a play I have— 
“Nothing doin’. Leave the script il 
you want, and I’ll look it over when 
have time. We never let authors ead 
plays to us.” 3 

“May I ask why?” 

“Sure! Sit down. In the first p' 
the author, if he knows how to reaq 
may read us into buying something thi 
reads well and plays rotten. If he don § 
know how, he’ll kill his own play and 
bore us. You see it’s bad for both eith er 
way. If I read it, I look at it commer 
cially, and if it’s any good, I’m glad te 0 
grab ad 7 
‘How about a manager being a poor 
reader? Doesn’t the author lose out om 
that?” : a 

“Sure thing, but the aspiring author 
poor dub, has to take that chance.” © 

“T don’t think I will,” said Davis. 7 

“Look here, young feller ; you stem 
a decent sort, and I'll give you a 
if you're going to freeze to that ’scr Qt 
till you read it to a Broadway managefy 
better put it in camphor now.” 3 

“You mean it?” 

“Surest thing you know.” 


’ said one 
Waterous; 


New at the Game? 


THEN after a pause, Klem continue i: 


rou? s 
affirmative nod from Davis elicite 





re eI neces between part- 
“That’s different. D’you smoke? 
s a cigaret. ‘Scuse me; what's 
name! 2” 

“Fred Davis.” 

“Ben Klem,” returned the manager, 
ding Davis’ hand. “Now Davis—by 
way—New Yorker fe 
No, sir; Ohioan.” 

. Been in town long?” Davis 


About four hours.” 
Ih, Gee! You are new. This your 
pla , isn’t it?’ A nod answered 

im. “No two managers or firms of 

managers work in the same way. Some 

stick to the foreign playwrights, some 

» the Americans, and others—” 

“But who discovers the American 
wrights; I mean who gives them 
start? That’s what I’m after.” 

Not so fast. Waterous and I, when 

started, had. a play, “The Ball, ’ by 
eeernown, and now it’s in its fourth 
The author, almost a pauper 

en, lives in New Rochelle, and has 
rac a and all that sort; of thing. ‘The 
all’ started him rolling and Stein & 
lonner grabbed “The Cause,’ his sec- 
ad, and have a five-year contract with 
fim. Anyway, we made a bet then that 
ye could stick to the discoverins busi- 

Bss and win, and we’ve donz :t. ‘We've 

iscovered four authors and hundreds 

lemons—and they were sure sour!” 


Learning Something 


SEE,” said Davis, “and you want 
scover me? ?” smilingly. 
f you’ve got the goods. Mind giving 
a line on the do opes ? What’s the title ?” 
The Fighter. 
unds good. How "bout the story?” 
x -" about a guarantee of good 
“Good Lord!” and the two men 
ed heartily. “If you’re a modern 
enes on the Rialto, your old 
adie’ll burn out long before you dis- 
fer that guarantee. No, young chap; 
tan’t do else than promise to read the 
a , consider it, if good, return it if it 
rt, and forget it atthe. same time.” 
here was a pause for a moment as 
vis realized he was learning some- 


3 


pag He had a duplicate manu 
in his trunk, and “nothing venture”— 

“What will you give me for an op- 
tion?” Klem laughed. ~ 

“Not a damned cent—till I’ve read 
it. What do you take me for? My! but 
you're going to get some bumps! Leave 
it and [ll give you my honest opinion 
a_week from to-day.” Davis thought ~ 
Klem would have plenty of time to — 
steal it if he wanted to, but finally real- 
ized he avould have to leave it with 
some one. : 

“All right, Mr. Klem, but if you can 
read it sooner, I wish you would, as I 
want to take it elsewhere if you don’t 
want it.” 

“Tl do that, young man,” and Davis 
left his name and address, 

Strolling back to 42nd Street for his 
grip he beheld the Thespian multitude 
and was amazed. He sought a room in 
Harlem, paid in advance, unpacked his 
grip, dropped a line to the home folks, 
dozed until nearly six, and went down 
to see what.the Rialto looked like at 
night. 

In a few days Davis called on Kiem 
in answer to a postal bearing the brief 
message: “Dear Sir:— Call. Klem.” 
Klem looked up with a puzzled expres- — 
sion, holding it a-second, nes 

“Oh, yes; Davis. Got my postal, eh? 
Well, here’s your play. Sorry, but we 
can’t touch it,” and he held out the — 
script. 

“Would you tell. me the trouble? i 
Perhaps I can remedy it.” 

“Afraid not. Story’s pretty and 
strong, but there’s no action nor chance ~ 
for it. You can write, though. Think up 
another, and put life into it, You've 
missed fire on this. I’ll say this much; 
never hesitate to bring me anything, for 
you'll land some day. I’m sure of that.” 


Davis thanked ‘him, shook hands and 


went out, disappointed but not discour-— 
aged. 
“Declined with Thanks” 


FIVE weary months followed, sad 
still Davis trudged up and down the 
“Lane.” He had met all the managers 
of worth but four firms to which he had’ 
not as yet been able to learn the Sesame, 
although he had called, written and 





d time and again. The very fact 


at they were ‘so hard-to reach made 
. jan ‘the mere determined to break 
: through the reserve: Harris & Loew had 
no attention whatever; Rowan & 
_ Forbes had no time to waste on green 
authors; Ray & Cohan were overloaded 
with plays already, and George Norris 
' dealt only in foreign authors. 
In the meantime Davis had rented a 
_4ypewriter and. spent much time writing 
a new play which he hoped would_have 
the action Klem desired. He had also 
- secured a position in a box office with 
which to eke out his slender means and 
at the same time be in the desired at- 
mosphere. 


Davis Makes an Enemy and a Friend 


ONE. night, while the treasurer 
“was counting up, a gentleman presented 
his card, asking for the company man- 
ager. Davis glanced at the name—John 
_ Blenheim—recognized it as that of one 
_ of the great.company of English play- 
ers whom Ray & Cohan brought over, 
' and handed it to Walker, the company 
manager, who gave-it a cursory glance, 
and. swore. volubly at Davis for inter- 
tupting him during the counting up 
process. Davis started to apologize and 
_ explain that the gentleman was waiting 


= at the window. 


“Oh, shut, up!” returned Walker. 
“When you see me passing any of those 
damned Englishmen in to my show, let 
me know ! If he hasn’t the price, let him 
get out!”: The actor heard, flushed, 
gripped his cane tightly and pressed his 
“lips firmly; but as he saw Davis’ apolo- 
ee expression, he smiled and said: 

“Never mind,.my son. I’ve been a 
‘manager myself, but I never treated 
one of your countrymen in that man- 
ner.” As he started away from the win- 
‘dow, Walker, white with rage, rushed in 
to the lobby, and ordered the actor out 
of the place. Davis appealed to Walker 
to restrain himself and when Walker 
started to “rush” the actor, Davis inter- 
fered. 

“You've no right to treat a gentle- 
‘man in this manner; Mr. Walker. He’s 
‘done nothing to you,” and turning to 
‘Blenheim, said: “I hope you'll remem- 


ber that we Americans are no al 
with the same brush.” ; 1 

ge | will; call on me to-morrow, 01 
man,” and he gave Davis the name 
his hotel. Walker glared at oll : 
said nothing. The treasurer told 
he was:a fool, and Davis almost belies 
it when the manager. gave. him his j 


velope that night and said he needs 


report again. 


An Actor Reads the Play. 


THE following noon-he. was. ush ere 


in to the, reception room of 
Blenheim’s apartment in the 
Christopher Hotel. That gentleman @ 
dially greeted him, and after ex 
ing courtesies, lighting cigars an 
ing comfortably seated, he said: 
“Mr. Davis—you see I know ¥ 


name—I have learned that-you: lost yor 
position through the occurrence of & 


evening. This I regret exceedingly, af 


wish I were in a position to help yo 


You may wonder why. I asked you 


call. It was because I wondered what 
young man of your apparent pen 


good breeding and general appeara 
was doing in that position. It surely ea 
pay you much?” A smile from Day 


“No; ' thought not. Then why do, ’ 
do it?” :-avis told'as much of -his stor 
as he thought necessary. “Oh, a, pla 
wright ; and so far, unsuccessful? a 


can’t get to those four? If you'll all 


me to read your play, and I find meri 


in it, I’ll endeavor to have Mr. Cohia 
read it. Will you?” Davis was delighte 
A few days later he recived a pos 
from Blenheim to lunch with him 
Rector’s, Once seated, Blenheim: beg 
“Mr, Davis, I have read your pla 
and I predict a future for you—a.g 
one. Yesterday afternoon I, persona 


handed the play to Mr. Cohan a rv 


ceived his promise to give it; h 
mediate attention, and. let; me ‘kt 
Davis svas overwhelmed .and sai 


“Nonsense! I’m interested. -in) anyone 


who’s interested enough. in -his 
work to interest the public in some 


interesting,” and. Blenheim. laughed.” 
a crtichne have iia i mal 


on it? aie 


ss 





of knowledge of Stage af- 
n evil soon remedied.” 
ou think action can be intro- 


inly, my boy. Tell me; have you 
‘anything else 2” Davis spoke of 
p play under way, “The Winner,” and 
an request, outlined the story—which 
ved of sufficient interest to make 
sim desire to read it when com- 
They parted soon after and 

p went home on air. 


he Lane of Unbidden Sorrows” 


fE FOUND earth a few days later 
then Blenheim told him over the ‘phone 
tt Cohan said he “couldn’t see it.” 
im, however, had read it to an 
friend, who knew an actor well 
ainted with George Norris’ play- 
fer, Belden. It was brought before 
E Coar—and returned in the same 
fanner. A month went by and cold 
ther was drawing on, with Davis’ 
rapidly decreasing, It cost $5.00 
room in Harlem, in addition to 
mie his car-fare amounted to a con- 
ble sum, so one day he moved to 
back hall-bedroom on one of the 
: | streets near Times Square—he 
ferwards learned it was called “the 
fe of Unbidden Sorrows,” and before 
Swas able to move from it, he knew 
Ni His room cost him $2.50 a week 
{from appearances itwas dear at that, 
—he smiled and resolved to’ win. He 
’t secure a position at any of the 
futres, as there were no vacancies, 
. Bie ‘didn’t dare go down town for 
fork, as he wanted to be “on the job” 
ithe time. He had now been in the city 
me months, and<his play was not 
cepted. The constant gr of work, 
bry and long hours had worn on 
i, and on a certain morning he lay 
d until almost noon. A tap came 
ithe door, and looking out, he saw a 
@anger—an actor by his appearance— 
jarn-stormer, 


t “The Thespian’s God-send” 


a THIS ‘Mr. Davis, the play- 
ht?” Davis, slightly confused, and 
y itritated, admitted the soft im- 


Se “May I see you a moment? 
If the gentleman sa wait until a 1- 
thor Davis could slip into some clothes, 
he could. In a few minutes the 
man was admitted, and introduced him- 
self as Gerald De Courcey MacBirney, 
actor. “Not to waste time, Mr. Davis, 
I’m told you’ve a play which you're try 
ing to land.” - 

ah hav ve. ” 

“My brother is acquainted withGeorge _ 
Forbes, "Tevet of Forbes of Rowan & 
Forbes. e they read it?” 

“No, sir.’ 

“Well, now I've a proposition, I judge 
from—hem—you’ll pardon me, but I 


imagine your circumstances and mine — 


are about the same—er—do you mind 
if I roll a cigaret ?” 

“Not at, all; go ahead.” 

“Thanks. If—I say if I’m instrumen- 
tal in landing your play, er—what’s in 
it for me?” 

“What do you want?” 

“A slight compensation.” 

“Name it.” 

“Shall we say—$2 

“Make it $100, and r 1 do it; that is, 
if it’s produced.” 

“You’re right. It’s a go,” and Mr. — 
MacBirney lit his cigaret. “You’ve not 
breakfasted yet, I imagine. No; nor L 
Attire yourself, my lad, take along your ~ 
manuscript, and [’ll introduce you to 
a charming but inexpensive breakfaet 
room, ‘The Thespian’s God-send,’ I call 
it.” Davis did as suggested and made 
a meal of a quart of milk and two gra- 
ham buns; they were delicious and cost 
him ten cents. MacBirney introduced 
Davis to his brother, who in turn did 
the honors in respect to George Forbes, 
who promised to get the ’script to his 
brother; and he did. A month later 
Davis got it back. There was but Harris 
& Loew left, and his heart sank as he 
remembered that this was* the firm 
which had paid no attention to him, 
But it was do or die and he did—do. 


“The Fighter” 


IT WAS April before he “got to 
them ;” over a year after his arrival. It 
had been twelve months of experience, 
bitter and sweet, heartaches galore, stint- 





ag and squees’ , until now he had but > 


$10 left. Harris & Loew kept the manu- 
script for five months, and in the mean- 
time Davis had to-resort to every pos- 
sible sort of a dodge to earn enough 
money honestly to pay his bare ex- 
" penses. It was the hardest period of his 
existence in the big city, but he never 
flinched from it. Finally, after all the 
suffering and almost starving, the 
manuscript came back. It was all over. 
He had faithfully and conscientiously 
seen or “got to” every manager in the 
city and with no good result. That night, 
in the quiet of his dirty, musty room, 
he lay on the bed, and try as he would, 
he couldn’t keep the tears from well- 
ing up. He was a failrue—he had to ad- 
mit it! No! He was not! He was still 
the fighter, and “The Fighter’ would 
win for him yet. He was suretof it. 


A Chance at Last 


HE WAS suffocating, for the heat of 
the September sun had beaten on the 
roof, and his room was like an oven. 
There had been much hotter days dur- 

ing the summer, but he never seemed 
to have felt the heat as this night. He 
wondered what time it was. His watch 
was—well, he didn’t have it. Presently 
a neighboring clock struck ten. He 
_ slipped on his hat and strolled over to 
Broadway, not having anything in mind 
except to get away from himself. Drip- 
ping with perspiration and thirsty be- 
yond belief, he entered a saloon just 
off the main thoroughfare and bumped 
in to MacBirney. 

“Well, for the love o’—helio! Davis, 
ol’ man! Just*the feller I wanted. Shake 
hands with Tom Bliss, my manager. We 
were just havin’ a long, cold one, and 
were goin’ over to see you. I been tellin’ 
Tom about your play, and this is the 
first time*we been in town. Skip over 
t’ the shack and get the copy. Me an’ 
Tom’ll wait here, and then go across 
the street t’our room. You can read_it 
to-night, can’t you?” 

“Yes,” returned Davis, “but what’s 
the idea?” He was dazed. 

“Why, Tom’s nuts on the story, and 
says if it looks as good as I say, he’s a 
couple o’ thou’ he’s willing to blow on 


it. Tom’s never been strong on thi 
brow stuff, but thinks he can stan 
this, if I do. Here; have your su 
blow.” Davis drank his beer, tore” 
to the house, grabbed his Precious | 
age, nearly fell down stairs in his 
citement, and had to exert all his con 
to keep from running all the way b 
Another round of drinks, and the ff 
went to the room shared by MacBi 
and Bliss, Bliss had carried up a i 
bundle, which, when opened, diseld 
an array of beer bottles, and all ¢ 
stripped for action, a 


Reads His Play to a Manage 


DAVIS read, drank and smoke 
the others. listened and dittoed™ 
the rest. It was the first chance Dg 
had had to read the play to a maria 
and so anxious was he that he néai 
overdid it. It was after midnight W 
he laid the manuscript aside. There ¥ 
silence for a moment and Davis 
the time to mop his brow. . 
“Well,” said Mac, “what d’ye thi 
Tom?” rE: 

Bliss blew a couple of smoke fi 
and half closed his eyes. 1a 

“Let’s go down to the corner. 
are allidead soldiers. I want to thin 
over.” They found a table in a qu 
corner and Bliss lay back with a bla 
cigar tightly held in his teeth, his eyes 
the ceiling, legs stretched under th 
and hands shoved down deep in his t 
sers pockets, The order was brought 
still he moved not. Davis was still “mé 
ping,” and Mac began to show sig s 
impatience, but Davis restrained hit 
Fully five minutes passed, and M 
could stand it no longer, ¥] 

“That’s a hell of a good part for i 
Tom!” Bliss straightened up slo wl 
raised his glass, emptied ‘it, set it dow 
and remarked : 4 

“T’m not thinking of you.” A pa 
“T’'m wondering ' why all those other g 
turned it down.” 

“Tt aint so rotten, is it, Tom?” 

“No, it isn’t. But why was it? Tha 
what I can’t understand.” Again a pai 
and he ordered another round of drift 
When it was before them, he reac 
his hand in his — paid the bake 





fifty over to Davis. “Davis, is 
cient for a month’s option on 


A Month’s Option 


C had unfastened. the young 
man’s collar and tie, and was bathing 
“face with cold water, when Davis 


-him a chicken sandwich; the 
almost starved,” said Mac. 
e thing,” said Bliss; “give him 
iything he wants.” He handed Davis 
fiity as he opened his eyes and en- 
ed to sit up, “Slip this in your 
kid, and let me know if you need 
more. Here, old man—take your 
They all raised. “Here’s to the 
of four fighters, for Mac and I 
our share of battles, too.” The 
“glasses struck the table together, 
ind there was silence a moment. 
"Do you really mean it, Mr. Bliss?” 
id Davis. 
"Look in your pocket an’ see; and 
iember, young feller, my name is 
om. Yours is—” ; 
"Fred, God bless you.” 


Amen,” said Bliss. “Now, let’s have 
ak 99 


Revisions and Rehearsals 


“we, sma’ hours” were abreast 

fen Mac and Tom led Fred over to a 
putable hotel and put him up for the 
it, leaving word for his belongings 
called for at the boarding-house 
morning, There was an appoint- 

ent for Bliss’ office at noon that day, 
id all slept until just about time to 
ike it. Bliss, being an ordinarily 
rewd manager, was something of a 
ige director, and he promised to go 
fr the ‘script with Davis and show 
} where to insert action. Then it “was 

| to” the latter. It was easy enough 
Bliss to get road bookings, and two 
companies were already well 
for the seasons Before he ar- 
at the office he had arranged for 
eks of one-night stands for “The 
;” beginning in a month, with 
intention of bringing it in to New 
the event of a hit. On arising, 
finding out why he was not in his 


th 


boarding-house, Davis dropped a. lir 

home, informing his people of his good 
luck. The three held a long conference — 
at the office, the result of which was that 


Davis worked for ‘three weeks on the — 


play, by which time he had it “fit,” as 
Bliss expressed it. In the meantime the 
company had been engaged—includi 

Blenheim—and it was a good one, wi 

Mac as the character man—the weakest 
member of it, As Davis completed an- 
act, they started rehearsing it. Contracts 
had been let for the scenery, and re- 
hearsals were held in a little hall back 
of a saloon on 7th Avenue, continuing 
twice a day for two weeks, at the end 
of which-time Davis was suspended be- 
tween the seventh heaven—for the com- 
pany opened the following night—and 
the depths of despair—for Bliss had cut 
some of his most exquisite speeches. . 


The First Performance 


IT WAS in a little town a few miles 
north of New York, and Davis walked 
the street for an hour, entered and leit 
the opera house a dozen times, tried to 
keep his lips moist and his eyes dry, — 
and finally, giving up in despair, sought — 
solace in a glass of beer and then tools 
his seat, Every manager in New York, 
or his representative, was there, but the 
only person. outside of their own organ- 
ization who knew, and shook Davis’ 
hand for good luck, was Klem, the first 
man who had turned his play down. 

“Best of wishes, old man,” said he. 
“I ought to. be home—wife’s sick, but I 
couldn’t miss it, after having read it. 
Bliss tells me you’ve worked wonders 
with it. See you afterwards,” and he 
was swallowed up in the crowd. Bliss’ 
booking agent—McNabb—was there, 
and Bliss was as anxious as Davis, for 
he had put, several thousand into the 
production, and his salary list was no 
small item. Five well known Broadway 
people were in the cast. The curtain 
arose on a quiet, pretty set, and one 
after another of the known members of 
the company were greeted heartily as 
they entered. The lines were met with 
alternate laughter and tears, but there 
was never any hub-bub until the final 
act, when the situation at the rise of the 





curtain held the audience spellbound. 

People leaned forward tensely and hard- 
_ ly dared breathe until the curtain was 
descending, when pandemonium broke 
loose. There were no cries for “author,” 
for they do those things rarely in small 
towns, and Davis was glad of it. He hid 
in the box-office as the audience filed 
out. 

“The Winner” 


KLEM looked him up and saw Davis 
hiding behind Bliss, 

“Davis,” he said, “I want the option 
on “The Winner.” 

“Too late,” laughed Bliss. 

“You got it, Tom?” 

“Sure thing. I’m going to make Fred, 
and he’s going to make me. How’d you 
like it ?” 

“First and second acts need to be 
strengthened—more ginger—otherwise, 
bully,’ and Klem passed on. His was the 


universal opinion. McNab finally got | 


Bliss aside: 

“Tom, fix the first two up—you know 
what—and I'll give you three weeks in 
the big town in January.” 

“You're on,” said Bliss. “I’ll come 
in for the contracts some time to- 
morrow.” 

“T’ll have *em by noon, but I want to 
see it again. If it isn’t O. K., I cancel.” 

“Tt’ll be there. This kid’s a find! Have 
time hooked for the season, and start on 
the new show in January. Fix it up at 
once. She'll be ready, and it’s better than 
this.” 

This is the telegram Davis sent his 
folks that night: 


ioc happy than I can tell. Play § 
cess; goes into New York in Jan 
you can see’it then. Bliss is the b 
ever. Has accepted “The Winner.” Loy 
to all. I live again. ED, 


Balancing Accounts 


“THE FIGHTER” has just eos 
its first season of 30 weeks; “The W 
ner,” Davis’ newest play, closed 
previous right, a 16 weeks’ season, B 
of them being near New York; 
with Bliss and Mac, Davis caughi 
midnight train for the city. Seated! 
the smoker, he handed an envel 
Mac. 

“What’s this? You don’t owe 

“Yes; a hundred for ‘The Fig 
which I promised you the first tim 
met, and fifty interest. The bala 
because you were indirectly respo 
for landing ‘The Winner,” Take ita 
God bless you.” Mac was overwhelmeé 

“But where do you come in?” 3 

“I’m all right, eh, Tom?” and fh 
laughed. “I’ve made ‘close to $7, 000) 
my share.” : 

“Good Lord!” said Mac. 

“And I’ve: made mine, too,” 
Bliss. 

“Would you mind giving me an 
ling of it?” queried Mac. 

“Haven't figured it out yet, but if 
be close to twenty thousand, and Ie 
have Broadway time whenever I wa 
it.” 

Mac sighed: 

“I’ve got three hundred in all to she 
for mine, Aint it hell to be just a a bu 
actor ?” is 
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[RT A. WILLIAMS is one of the finest comedians on the American stage. Formerly 
the team Williams and Walker, he has this season been the chief fun maker in 


the Follies of 1910.” 


PUBLIC has been kind 
enough to ‘grant me some slight 
recognition as an entertainer and 
omedian. I. may be permitted, 

feforé, to speak upon the topic of 
‘people’s relation to the stage. 
Vithout the slightest desire to ex- 
t my own self, I am tempted to 
mn by quoting the generous com- 
t paid me by Booker T. Wash- 
It forms a kind of text to my 
and I regret that it was not 


written of my.‘invalided partner, 
George Walker, rather than of me, 
for then I could mention it happily, 
without any appearance of vainglory. 
At any rate, Mr. Washington said— 
and I treasure his words: 

“The best reason I can give for 
liking his quaint songs and humorous 
sayings is that he puts into this form 
some of the quality and philosophy 
of the negro race.” 

Other men of my own color have 
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done the same; I am a successor, not 

an originator. The negro has ex- 
pressed himself upon the stage in a 
manner that is true to his racial in- 
heritance. .When I look back over 
the list of well-known negro players, 
I feel that in relation to our oppor- 
tunities we have done well. . 

Our race has taken root upon this 
soil; after two hundred years of 
struggle upward, we may be apart 
here, but not alien, And I firmly be- 
lieve that we have contributed our 
share to American entertainment. 
The one new stage form which has 
been developed in this country is of 
plantation origin; I refer, of course, 
to minstrelsy. The only music that 
may be regarded as typically Ameri- 
can is negro music. Minstrelsy is now 
firmly imbedded in the American 
comic spirit; and syncopation, or 
“rag-time,” an African contribution, 
has tinged all the popular balladry 
of this generation. In dancing, too, 
we have been creative; witness the 
Many variations of clogging and 
“buck-steps” used by every chorus. 
These are evidences that in the heter- 
ogeneous American personality, the 
negro temperament has its _ part. 
_ When Dvorak undertook to express 

America in his “New World” sym- 
phony, did he not choose as one of 
his themes, with a foreigner’s acute, 
unbiased perception, that sweet, 
plaintive negro melody, “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot”? 

The first symptoms of American in- 
dividuality in the.theatre were re- 
flections of the “darky’s” presence 
upon this continent. My observation 
has led me to the theory that when 
a strange unassimilated element ex- 
ists in a nation, it almost immediate- 
ly finds its way to the stage in comic 
types, usually caricatured. So the 
first American comic réle was the 
negro—“Jim Crow” and his fellows. 
Then, with succeeding waves of im- 
migration, came the Irishman and the 


Italian. The periods of these | 
types may be located with chr 
logical precision, and found to ¢ 
cide with statistics of the maxi 
of immigration for the respec 
races; but the negro, an unamg 
mated element, has persisted throt 
them all, without losing his ability 
entertain. = 

Minstrelsy and negro comedy 
been largely in the hands of wi 
men. This was inevitable; my peg 
have not found many openings” 
the theatrical profession. Tha 
have a natural talent for the s 
in certain lines of entertainment. 
least, cannot be denied; but wi 
that talent limited to a few obseu 
theatres, or dance halls of undesirab 
reputation, it has had no chance ; 
expand according to its promisé” 
may add that the white men w 
have interpreted our.race in this mg 
ner have done us no discredit; th 
have given apt expression to our fi 
mor and our sentiment, and 
them—McIntire and Heath, to 
modern example—have been true aft 
ists. The honor-roll of these player 
in fact, is too long to present in sii 
an article; their work, moreover, hi 
been fully. described in the n 
chronicles of minstrelsy—always ~ 
fertile field for the historian of € 
American stage. 

The negro’ s beginning as an act 
performer in this country may } 
traced back to an old play-bill dat 
1820, which announces that “FT 
African Company” will appear | 
“the theatre at No. 1 Mercer Stree 
in the rear of the First Mile-sto oni 
Broadway.” This troupe present 
“Tom and Jerry,” with an after-pit 
called “Obi, or Three Fingered Jace 
—rough farces, both of them, I hay 
seen a reprint of this curio, and w 
interested to observe that a nam a 
sake of mine, “Mr. Williams,” was! 
the cast. The birth of negro melo 
in stage form is usually attributed: 





» Graupner, who sang a bal- 

d “The Gay Negro Boy” in 

a of “Oroonoko,” in Boston, 

, . Another old-timer, to whom I 
ap my respects, is Andrew 
ekson Allen, born in New York in 
"6. PAs a boy, he walked on the 
wwe in “Romeo and Juliet,” playing 
& page who carries the flowers. He 
is dresser and valet to Henry Wal- 
tk, who held him as a chattel slave. 
hough chiefly famed as a marvelous 
bk, he wrote songs as well, and 
1815 produced an entertainment 
ed “The Battle of Lake Cham- 
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One negro, at least, has taken rank 
fan artist in serious drama; he was 
a Aldridge, called “The African 
iscius.” His career was so brilliant 


at I may be permitted to speak of 
fin detail. 
His father was the prince, or chief, 


the Fulah tribe in Senegal. on the 
st coast of Africa, and was brought 
this country by a missionary who 
w that he possessed unusual men- 
lendowments. The senior Aldridge 
ws educated at Schenectady Col- 
ge, New York, and after marrying 
fwoman of his own color, he re- 
Mumned to his own people, upon his 
Biron’s advice. Thus Ira Aldridge 
is born amid a barbarous African 
be, but of cultured parents. He, 
jo, was sent to America for an edu- 
ition, studying at Schenectady as did 
] § father. He planned to enter the 
listry, but his tastes led him to- 
ard the theatre, into which he was 
tiated by serving as a valet to Hen- 
j } Wallack, in New York City. He 
ade his début at a private perform- 
fe before an audience of colored 
oF le, playing Rolla in “Pizarro.” 
nent actors of the day encour- 
id his ambition, and so, being pos- 
ised of some means, he went to 
g and where he would not have to 
at race prejudice. 
8 1 1826 Aldridge appeared at the 
. 
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Royal Theatre, London, as Othello. 
He played in Great Britain for a 
number of years, touring to all the 


important cities and gaining access to i 


the leading theatres. His repertory 
was extensive, including réles—many 
of which fitted his dark skin—in a 
number of tragedies, such as The 
Prince in “Oroonoko,” dramatized by 
Thomas Southerne from Mrs. Aphra 
Behn’s novel; Gambina in “The 
Slave,” Zanga in Dr. Young’s “Re- 
venge,” Richard III, Zarambo and 
Alhambra. He even appeared in a 
translation of Schiller’s “Fiesco,” re- 
ceiving the praise of Sheridan 
Knowles for his scholarly work. At 
Belfast, Charles Kean thought it an 
honor to play Iago to his Othello. 

Aldridge was versatile, and could 
turn from classic tragedy to réles 
commonly identified with the negro 
temperamert. He was very success- 
ful-as Mungo, an amusing African 
servant, in “The Padlock,” a comic — 
opera (words by Isaac Bickerstaffe 
and music by Charles Dibdin) which 
was originally produced at Drury 
Lane in 1768. And in typical “darky” 
songs, such as “Jim Crow” and “Gin- 
ger Blue,” he was always popular. 
The ballad chiefly identified with 
this phase of his talent was known 
as “Possum in a Gum Tree.” . 

In 1835 the House of Representa- 
tives of San Domingo passed resolu- 
tions honoring Aldridge as having 
proved that the colored race was ca- 
pable of culture and artistic achieve- 
ment, and made him, in addition, a 
captain in the Domingan army and 
aide-de-camp extraordinary to the 
president of that negro republic. In 
Douglas Jerrold’s journal, “The 
Newspaper,” in 1845, he was called 
to the attention of London playgoers 
in the following fashion: 

. Mr, Aldridge is gifted ve an in- 

’ telligence of perception, a dignity of 

‘ action, and a force of expression that 


not only do honor to his particiiar : 
race but to humanity. He reads with 
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